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FOREWORD 


DR. SAMUEL LOWY is One of the most gifted of my pupils. His 
study of dream-interpretation does not pursue beaten trails, 
but breaks new ground, being the work of a pioneer. I am 
convinced that the book is of outstanding importance as a 
contribution to the study of the science of dreams. It con- 
tains the thoughts of an independent investigator, a min 
equipped with original ideas, endowed with a lively faculty 
for intuition, and enriched with abundant and ripe experi- 
ence. Bearing in mind that Nietzsche wrote “ A pupil who 
does not advance upon his teacher, does his teacher little 
credit ”, I say frankly and unhesitatingly that Lowy has in 
this respect registered valuable and extensive improvements 
upon anything I have achieved. Mabent sua fata libelli, but 
I am sure that if this book is ever published, it will be a last- 
ing success, and will make a significant mark in the history 
of dream-interpretation. We are told that “ talent originates 
in solitude, whereas character irfbrmsil“am1d 'the'Busy~stfeath 
of life Now, this book manifests the author’s talent for 
dream-interpretation, a talent that is inborn rather than 
acquired ; but it likewise shows the author's character, which 
is notable for independence. 

It is my earnest hope that Lowy’s Dream-Interpretation 
will enjoy the triumph it deserves. 


London, 

I'^th December, 1938. 


DR. WILHELM STEKEL 
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INTRODUCTION 


One of the many tragedies arising out of the policy of hatred 
in recent years has been the enforced exile of innumerable 
men and women of science and learning from all parts of 
Europe. Those who were fortunate enough to escape with 
theS’ lives have had to give up positions of security and dignity 
which enabled them to make their contributions to scientific 
knowledge freely and unhampered, and in foreign lands to 
accept (with gratitude) situations for the most part far below 
their attainments and records. What is so remarkable and so 
heartening is that many emigre scientists and doctors have 
continued to produce original work of merit in spite of all 
the difiiculties that they have inevitably encountered. Dr. 
Samuel Lowy, the author of this book, belongs to the ranks 
of these undaunted workers. He was well on his way to 
establishing an excellent reputation as one of the younger 
generation of neuropsychiatrists working in Czechoslovakia, 
\irhen his country was overrun by the enemy. In the country 
of his adoption he has managed to produce a work of con- 
siderable value and originality on dream-interpretation. 
There can be no final and definitive formulations of any 
aspects of human psychology, but any psychologist who seeks 
to review his subject against a general biological background 
deserves a respectful hearing ; for psychology is but biology 
seen in its non-material framework, and it is wise from time 
to time to shift the focus from one viewpoint to the other.' 
I think that the readers of this book will find Dr. Lowy’s 
psychobiological approach to the meaning and purpose of' 
dreams unusually stimulating and satisfying. The author’s 
well-reserved views should appeal to the disciples of Freud, 
Jung and Adler, as well as to the more eclectic students of 
the psychology of dreams — in fact, the book should attract 
a wide circle of readers, both medical and non-medical. The 
Psychological and Biological Foundations of Dream-Interpretation is 
one of the most valuable contributions to that br^^pch of 
psychology since Silberer’s outstanding study of dreams 
published more than twenty years ago. , 

E. B. STRAUSS. 
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PREFACE 


THE present small volume is intended as a psychological 
introduction to the science of dreams. An attempt is made 
in it to investigate, describe and give reasons for the various 
dream-mechanisms, so that their closer knowledge and under- 
standing may give colour and justification to our psycho- 
therapeutic dream-interpretations. I know from my own 
experience how much one would sometimes like to possess 
more secure knowledge of the foundations of dream-interpre- 
tation. Not everyone is able to sense and to grasp intuitively 
with his “ psychological organ ” the laws which are at work 
there ; although such a faculty of intuition is, in fact, one 
fundamental condition of our analytical work. Nevertheless, 
it will be useful to know what has been only felt, and to under- 
stand that which has been grasped by intuition. It is not 
possible here to give proofs and reasons as conclusive as is 
customary in other fields of science and research. What I 
have tried to do deserves rather the name of “■ approach *. 
Quite naturally, I deal with much that is well known and 
universally accepted, yet at the same time I present some 
conceptions which are new and different. 

The basic views developed here are the result of my own 
research and of my own experience. The writings of most 
of the authors I quote in support of my theses, I was not 
acquainted with before the final revision of my manuscript.^. 
(For ten years I lived in a comparatively small town, in 
Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia, where I had no modern 
psychoanalytic library at my disposal ; moreover, only recently 
have I learned to read English reasonably well.) Conse- 
quently, I must accept the sole responsibility for most of 
what I have written ; but it is possible that similar ideas 
have been expressed by other authors, perhaps in a different 
context. Such agreement between authors might even be 
regarded as supporting the probability of the ideas they hold 
in cornmon. Of its kind this book is relatively novel both in 
its material and its manner of presentation, even where it 
deals with facts generally known. I think it will be found 
stimulating at least, and the desire of the author for critical 

^ This book is only an extract from a larger work. * 

* xi 
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presentation and the greatest possible objec'dvity will — so I 
hope — be recognised. It is, of course, impossible in the science 
of dreams, and of psychoanalysis in general, to dispense alto- 
gether with theory and assumption, unless one is prepared to 
sacrifice to a too far-going cautiousness a wealth of ideas and 
possible resr’ts. 

My large* book on Special Dream-Interpretation cannot 
appear at the present time. A great part of the collected and 
systematised material is not at my disposal, due to existing 
conditions. I generally practise the so-called active psycho- 
analytical therapy, and 1 have in mind, above all, the needs 
of those who use this or a similar type of analytical treatment. 
The much too complimentary foreword by my teacher and 
fatherly friend, who died only recently in London, was written 
in fact for the complete larger work, whose general outline 
was familiar to him ; but primarily it refers to the various 
new views here expounded, whose early, embryonic form can 
fee found in the various smaller articles which I wrote in my 
youth. This volume presents, however, a self-contained work, 
useful for the requirements of both the theorist and the 
practising psychotherapist. 

S. L. 

Manchester, 

July, 1940. 


MY deeply felt thanks are due to Professor J. C. Flugel who, 
in his unselfish way, and with the unbiased mind of a true 
scholar, read the original manuscript. It is a great honour 
for an author, unknown in this country, that this distinguished 
representative of British psychology, who was one of the earliest 
advocates of the psychoanalytical approach, should find the 
publication of his work worthwhile, even at a time so abound- 
ing in difficulties for the progress of higher science. 

I am very grateful to Dr. D. S. Fairweather, M.A., M.D., 
M.R.C.P., D.P.M., Medical Officer of Rampton State Insti- 
tute, and to Dr. T. Hart, Medical Officer of the County 
Mental Hospital, Prestwich, for their essential help in revising 
the English version of the book. They did this work with 
true interest in the tbpic, and not without personal friendship 
towards their colleague. They had frequently to face the 
“.opinionated counter 'arguments ” of the author, who often 
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preferred an expression or a phrase, perhaps not quite usual, 
but which, according to his belief, was a better rendering of 
the intended thought. 

I feel also indebted to Mr. Herbert Read, himself an author, 
familiar with modem psychological research, for his kindness 
in helping to prepare the book for the press. 

I have also to thank Dr. £. B. Strauss, D.M., F.R.G.P., 
phydcian at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, for reviewing my 
book, and favouring me with the Introduction. I need not 
say how highly I value the interest shown to my work by 
this meritorious pioneer of modern psychiatry and medical 
psychology in Great Britain. 

S. L. 

February, 1942. 




LIST OF A FEW FREQUENTLY USED 
EXPRESSIONS 

Affect-energy denotes the psycho-physiological energy, pro- 
duced, and at work, under conditions which, in the subjective 
experience, are called emotional. 

Affect-energetic nucleus denotes the formed nucleus of any 
circumscribed mental element, in its detachment from its 
conceptual component. 

Conceptual dream-content is all that is “ conceived ” from the 
complex dream-experience, and which presents the material 
for the recollected and verbalised dream story. This expres- 
sion was given preference over that of “ images, ideas ”, etc., 
because it is most apt to denote any kind of conceivable 
element. Besides, as the reader will see, we hold the opinion 
that all the dream-images represent ego-parts, and do not 
constitute true photographic pictures of perceptions. 

Ego denotes, in this work, the whole psychosomatic per- 
sonality, with its faculties of perceiving, feeling, conceiving 
and striving. The expression, therefore, covers only partly 
the meaning given to it in Freud’s writings. 

Subconscious {Scs.) designates any quality of a mental element 
beyond its character of being conscious. I do not feel justified 
in, speaking of anconscious, apart from a very few, intended 
occasions, since we do not know enough about the sphere of 
total unconsciousness. Where we speak of the sphere of the 
unconscious, we have in mind the deepest layers, theo“ Id ” 
of the Freudian terminology included. 

Thinkable {and Unthinkable) denotes that quality of mental 
elements in virtue of which they are capable of being thought, 
i.e., to be shaped into circumscribed elements of conscious 
mental activity ; and respectively the reverse of it. 

Waking thinking is used as an abbreviated expression fpr “ the 
mode of thinking in waking state ”. It is an expression which 
refers to the act, but not to the contept of thinking. 

Dream-image is the name we give to the r esult of the dreaminp- 
process. When we speak simply of dreams, we meaJ the whole 
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xvi USX OF EXPRESSIONS 

process of dreaming without wanting to distinguish these two 
separate aspects. 

Anxiety-feeling corresponds to the German expression 
“ Angst It denotes any morbid and unjustified fear, 
including states of fear for which there is no conscious reason. 



CHAPTER I 


THE DREAM AND ITS RELATION TO 
CONSCIOUS THOUGHT 

(i \ INTRODUCTION. It is my intention in this chapter to give 
a descriptive presentation of some details, pertaining to our 
subject and representing mainly the phenomenological aspect 
of it. I shall endeavour to do this in a critical fashion and 
in a constructive, logical order, showing the intrinsic mutual 
interrelations between the individual problems and trying at 
the same time, in a preliminary way at first, to throw some 
light on the background of the overt phenomena. Here, as 
throughout the book, particular attention will be paid to the 
needs of the younger therapist who wants to obtain a homo- 
geneously unified view of the field of dreams, and who wants 
to know something about the justification for, and the foun- 
dation of, the interpretation of dreams. The discoveries and 
views of classical Freudian psychoanalysis will be amply con- 
sidered in the further course of our investigations ; but they 
do not constitute the true framework for our discussions. We 
lay particular stress rather on the manifest dream ; it consti- 
tutes a safe guide for research, and undoubtedly the more 
certain and provable part of the study of the dream-problem 
can be carried out on it. However, both free associations and 
the interpreted, latent dream-content will also be included in the 
scope of the investigations. Biological aspects and physio- 
logical processes will also be discussed ancf stressed, in so far 
as they exert some influence on the dream-formation.* 

Our subject can be approached, partly by observing our 
own dreaming and our own dream-images, and partly by 
studying the great number of dreams, related to us by different 
people during their treatment, and analysed in the usual 
manner and to a degree attainable according to present-day 
knowledge. 

Much has been written on this subject, both on inaividual 
and general problems. Much that has appeared in the litera- 
ture is convincing and proven, or at least,-* interesting and well 
presented. It is natural that most of the authors have been 
members of the various contemporary psychological schools, 
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a PPUNDATIONS OF DREAM-INTERPRETATION 

and thus looked upon their work from one particular point of 
view. The best book of this kind known to me is M. Nicoll’s 
P^chology of Dreams (1920), which traces the ideas of 
Jung in an original manner. Ratcliff’s The Nature of the 
Dreams (1939) gives a brief but good survey on the different 
aspects and schools. But no comparatively objective, “ multi- 
dimensional ” and creative compilation of the more generally 
accepted, because frequently confirmed, results has been 
attempted, to my knowledge, since the appearance of Sil- 
berer’s book (1919). I find it regrettable that this small 
volume has not been translated into English ; in its cautious 
method of enquiry and its endeavour to achieve scientific 
accuracy (as far as that can be reached in the field of psycho- 
logical research) it is definitely exemplary. The present work, 
of course, is intended to mark a certain advance. The bring- 
ing together of facts already known, the inferences drawn 
from time to time, and perhaps new formulations also, might 
be of interest to those who, because of the abundance of 
articles and books, treating of a wealth of observed facts, have 
not succeeded in forming a homogeneously unified impression of 
the subject. For every scientifically trained mind the possess- 
ion of such a homogeneous foundation is an obvious necessity ; 
yet it also proves useful in the practical therapeutic work. 
I am too conscious of the only relative and limited value 
of my exposition ; also it was, unfortunately, necessary to 
omit from this publication much material derived from my 
own studies which I should like to have included. 

(2) THE DREAMER AND HIS DREAM. To the dreamer his 
dream is a vivid and relevant experjence. It represents an 
adventure, occurring while asleep, the more .or less compli- 
cated ‘actions of which seem of great interest to the dreamer, 
and are felt to concern him in some way or other. This 
feeling accompanies even dream-events in whose course one’s 
own person or concerns do not seem apparently to be in- 
volved ; there is always an emotionally coloured interest in 
the dream, even after awaking. One has the feeling that the 
action of the dream took place in one’s own sphere of interest. 
Sometitnes we wake up with a feeling of pleasure, as if we 
, had been enjoying tremendously our dreams of the night ; 
sometimes, and perhaps more frequently, there is an “ after- 
feeling ”, more or less well defined, of difficulty, of apprehen- 
sion, of sftuggle, of anxiety. There seems to be an obvious 
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parallelism to*the strongly affective way in which we react 
to the events of a play ; in both cases we may surmise that 
it is the process of identijication which is responsible for this 
affective reverberation. 

(3) THE MEMORY OF THE DREAM. There are frequently 
difficulties in the way of putting the events of the dream into 
words. They vary in degree and quality. Some parts of the 
dream, which we seemed to hold quite securely, mockingly 
elude our memory ; others can be revived by intense search- 
ing and concentration. Some remembered details arouse 
doubts as to their correct reproduction ; others again retain 
the character of obscurity and haziness (“ The face was not 
clearly defined ; it was not possible to say who it was, though 
he was familiar to me ; it was some kind of object which 
I cannot describe, but in the dream I knew very well what 
it was for ”). The recollection of the dream has always to 
surmount some resistance, some counter-jarefSSnre.TSf 'v^ryjJJg 
'ihferisTty. It is, as if, between the dream and the act of 
remembering there were a long passage of time — or a different, 
strange world — diminishing the dream-reality. Or, as if, 
alternatively, some kind of psychic inhibition (“ the censor ” 
of Freud) put difficulties in the way of the memory. 

This, surely, is a strange phenomenon ! Why do we possess 
at all a faculty for remembering our dreams in the waking 
state, if complete remembering is impeded in this way ? It 
seems almost as if dreams were really not destined for the 
Tihowledge of our waking consciousness. At all evei^, in the 
m^ority of the cases a dream is remembered only m there is 
~a ^onativc tendency to do so. ] This fact seems to constitute 
a cci laiu arguillCHt ag^nst" tlie view held by some that the 
dream is a finger-post for the waking life, a guide fftr the 
correct solution of the various problems of one’s existence. 
However fitting and clever many of the examples may be, 
which are quoted in support of this view, the fact that dreams 
are usually forgotten speaks strongly against it. Dreams which 
appear to be of such “ advising and warning ” kind might be 
actually something different, something more. They contain 
not a mere plan for later life, not a counsel, nor a* purely 
theoretical principle ; but they represent a self-contained, 
concrete process within the compass of the* psyche. When, for 
instance, we refuse to see some real difficulty, some threaten- 
ing complication, and exorcise it from'our consciou^ thoughts. 
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and then this reality appears in our dreams, this h probably not 
mere exhortation, or warning, but a sign that the subconscious 
psyche is usefully dealing with the difficulty in question, that 
it. is mobilising and integrating the thought-processes relating 
thereto, that it is preparing itself for and against the eventu- 
ality, laming, as it were, “ an^^bodies ”, and tKus making up 
'yor what our conscious Hanking neglected to do tecduse tf'was unable 

copf with it. If, then, the real difficulty actually occurs, Qie 
psyche, the nervous system, the personality are not unprepared, 
not quite without mental “ antitoxins It is, of course, 
better and more expedient when our waking consciousness 
takes note also of the problem, and aids in its solution. But 
the contribution of the dream, or of the deeper process it 
suggests, is a quite definite and self-contained reality ; it is no 
simple design of a plan, to be carried out, and still less mere 
idle phantasy. 

.1 remember that during 1938, and in the first few months 
of 1939, I denied the possibility of a world war, both in my 
consciousness and in discussions with others. I could not bring 
myself to believe that my private life and scientific career, 
which, in spite of certain hopes and promise, had later met 
with difficulties at home because of the continuous political 
confusions in Europe, should even after my emigration, be 
cut short because of a world-shaking event of this kind. (In 
my mind, there was a different, gradual solution for all the 
wrong.) But in many of my dreams, I apparently foresaw 
the final catastrophe. Not the war itself, to be sure, but 
unfavourable conditions and the continuation of my struggle. 
For instance : 

1, I am again at the beginning of my practice. My ignor* 
ance of English customs creates difficulties for me. 1 shall 
have to return home, but in my dream this “ home ” is like 
London. I sec a soldier . , .> 

Interpretation : What I lived through during the last few 
years at home, will now be continued in London. Indeed, 
I was less deeply moved and excited when war broke out 
than I Jiad imagined earlier in my consciousness I would be. 
My psyche had to a certain degree anticipated the possible 
disappointment, witljout troubling my waking consciousness 

« 

^ There is a certain advantage of citing one’s own dreams, if one is concerned 
with the soun^f of the manifest ^ream-content, and not with the deeper interpreta* 
tibn, which latter would be likely to be “ subjectively scotomised ”. 
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(which woulrf have been in this case even less expedient). 
This function and method of working of the dream is the same 
as when the dream fulfils a wish. The msh-fuljilment in the 
dream has its own value, its own satisfaction, without the necessity 
of the dream being remembered.^ Eventual memory constitutes 
a secondary gain. 

The dream may be accessible to consciousness, at least 
partly, but most decidedly it is not intended for the wat dh g' 
consciousness. This view seems to be quite uncontestable. 
TTir '^re not so, the majority of dreams would not remain 
unremembered. It is difficult to say that dreams carrying 
significance, are more likely to be recollected. Also, the great 
number of people — normal and neurotic alike — who seldom 
become conscious of their dreams, would be put at a dis- 
advantage, and quite unjustly. On the other hand, examples 
like the one quoted above, show that dreams have a biological 
function ; that they are not merely pictures, not only “ psychic 
formations ”, but products of psychobiological significance. 
This view will be developed in a later chapter.® Although, 
as we have seen, the dream is not primarily destined for con- 
scious memory, it is clear, on thc^other hand, that it_is .definitely 
destined for being “ consciously ” experienced during sleep. 
'What the subconscious puts at the disposal of the dream-ego, 
is meant to become “ conscious ” during dreaming. These 
two different modes of becoming “ conscious ” ought not to 
be confounded,® 

(4) FORGETTING THE DREAM. Is forgetting of dreams a 
genuine forgetting, similar in kind to that of a poem which we 
knew well as children, and which we would readily recognise 
as familiar on re-reading it ? Or is it rather a question merely 
of feeling that we have forgotten something ; comparable 
perhaps to the deceptive feeling of dejd m, where one has the 
impression of having lived previously through the present 
moment ? It is sufficiently known that often in the course of 
analysis the patient does remember fragments of dreams, or even 
whole dreams, days after they have occurred, and he does so 
with the distinct feeling of recollecting something once already 
known, \yhich was later forgotten. Freud considers tlfis possi- 
bility the rule, and explains this behaviour as due to the 

> cr. ch. VI (8) (9). 

' The nature of this biological function is, in fact, more extensive than is ex- 
plained in connection with the above dream. Cf. Ch. X. 

» Cf. Ch. XII, p. 236. 
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removal in the meantime of some obstructing resistance. 
Everyone who himself carries out analyses, must acknowledge 
this beneficial effect of re'moval of inner inhibitions, because 
sometimes the analyst can evoke this effect artificially by means 
of an interpretation, explanation, or a suggestion. For in- 
stance, a man relates during his analysis a dream, the first 
half of which has remained firmly in his memory, but whose 
second half, which he dimly felt to have been more impressive 
and significant, has slipped his memory : 

2a. I see a dear friend of my youth ; she speaks to me. 

Then my sister passes us, looking older and rather sad. I 

feel sorry for her, but I go on cheerfully with my friend. 

In the course of producing his free associations to this dream 
the patient mentions a particular weakness of this sister, her 
proneness to vomiting. Thereupon I ask him, if perhaps the 
forgotten part of the dream is connected with the topic of 
disgust, or dislike, or something similar. Suddenly he remem- 
bers having dreamed also about “ large female genitals ” full 
of mucus, which rather disgusted him ; somebody tried to 
swab them out, just as a doctor would. Further associations 
led to his dying father, to mucus in the throat of the sick man 
which tortured him and which had to be cleaned out ; then 
came still another part of the dream : 

2b. I see the genitals of my sister, and touch her gently. 

Further associations helped to complete more fully the 
original dream, and to recognise the emotional background 
of it. The dreamer had promised his father to take care of 
his sister ; but his own complexes prevented him from doing 
so ; his love-affairs, his unstable reactions interfered with the 
duties life imposed upon him. Now his conseience stirs, he 
feels guilty, and cannot fully enjoy his love-life. He makes up 
for the neglect of his sister by intimacy in the world of his 
dreams. Yet this re-lived infantile sister-complex disturbs his 
libido in waking life. . . . 

The following short dream was told by a young obsessional 
patient : 

3. I am travelliAg in the Tatra mountains,^ with my friends. 


* Chechoslovakia. 
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Associations * “ I once thought of undertaking a long trip of 
this kind, so that I might escape, if only for a short time, 
from staying with my family, which to me is very burdensome.” 
The boy found it very distressing to have his parents con- 
stantly quarrelling with each other, insulting each other, 
threatening to kill each other, but finally coming together 
sexually during the night. Unfortunately, the boy shared his 
pjirent’s bedroom until his twenties, because his mother wished 
him to do so. I stated to him decisively that in his reveries, 
perhaps also in his forgotten night-dreams, he was constantly 
dealing with these facts and impressions. Then suddenly he 
remembered the following dream of the previous day : 

4. I am on holiday, and put up at a cottage ; when I want 
to lie down, I notice under the bed two mad dogs fighting 
with each other. 

The allusion to the above-mentioned pathogenic impressions 
and facts is clear enough. 

In some other cases it has occurred to me that perhaps 
such dream-supplements become capable of representation in con- 
sciousness and achieve the quality of being “ thinkable ” and “ imagin- 
able ” only during the course of the analysis. I had a patient who 
alleged that before undergoing treatment, he had never 
dreamt ; in the course of the treatment he remembered his 
dreams daily. Memories of his youth were few, all brought 
to the surface only through the analytical process. Instead 
of giving associations to his dreams, and instead of reproducing 
memories, he found it easier to complete his dreams^ as 
originally related, by new details for half an hour or more. 
In his case the above-mentioned late maturation-process seems 
to be not an exceptional behaviour, but an intrinsic property 
of his reproductive capacity. On the other hand, one surely 
often notices how in the morning the dream-images could be 
reproduced in their full, logical sequence ; occasionally one 
even scribbles down notes about the dream ; but in the after- 
noon, when the hour for the treatment arrives, all this has 
disappeared, and even the notes may be incomprehensible. 
Sometimes during the transitional stage between sleep and 
awakening, one has the feeling that one has full knowledge 
of a complicated and intelligible coherent dream ; but on 
awakening one finds it quite impossible to seize even a frag- 
ment of it and to translate it into imagination aftd memory. 
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In such cases, I assume that the dream actually cannot be 
put into word-expression at all, or only under considerable 
difficulties, and with gaps ; i.e., it cannot be expressed in the 
modes artd patterns of waking, conscious thinking. For 
several years I have suggested, and tried to propagate, the 
idea that the “ deep ” dream-event proper should be looked 
upon rather as a “ non-conceptual, affect-energetic process ”, 
while the conceptual forming into images, notions and 
ideas represents a second process. ^ So far, I have not noticed 
any response in the psychoanalytical literature ; though to 
me this conception seemed to offer a starting-point for some 
theoretical, and even practical, advance (disturbances of 
sleep ! Cf. Ch. X).® Not identical, although superficially 
similar, is the older assumption (Spitta) according to which 
everything remembered as a coherent text of the dream, is 
a product of the waking thought-system, a kind of secondary 
elaboration carried out by the logical thinking-mechanism ; 
only “ in trying to reproduce the dream, we introduce order 
into the loosely connected elements of the dream-expericnce ”.® 
But this assumption considers the conception, the thought- 
quality of the dream-elements as already completed, and deals 
only with their subsequent composition. Besides, the subjec- 
tive coherence of the dream experience during dreaming is a fact, 
which surely justifies the assumption just mentioned only to 
a very limited degree. The essence and explanation of my 
theory shall follow now. 

(5) THE NON-CONCEPTUAL, AFFECT-ENERGETIC DREAM-PRO- 
CESS. Our ideas are not only thought, but also felt, experi- 
enced. This affective component is the contribution of the 
“ living ego ” to the photographic image of the external 
impression, and constitutes in general a constant counterpart 
of the “ lifeless ” concept. Every event, every experience, 
every representation of an external object and person, exerts 
a formative influence on the individual psychic life only in so 
far as it occasions in us “ affects ” of various qualities and 

* The psychological terminology in this work is not always quite consistent 
with that of academic psychology ; inherent difficulties of the topic, and the 
individual aspect of the author, would have rendered unification, at present, 
impossible. However, the understanding of the explanations will surely remain 
the chief aim of the reader ; and this would perhaps be made even more difficult 
by too strict adherence to the usual definitions of the expressions. 

* Freud’s theory on the^'infantile libidinous stimulus of dreaming, in fact, 
touches the present conception of the “ affect-energetic, non-conceptual ”, basic 
dream-process. 

f Quoted Freud. 
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quantities. Not the concepts and not the impressions of the 
external world in their objectivity, but the affective values, 
associated with and released by them, become functioning 
factors of our psyche. These affective counterparts of our 
concepts — the result of the complex ego-attitude to the external' 
world and to all perceptions in general — make these external 
impressions properly our very own ; they determine the exact 
dis{)osition of concepts, images and ideas in us ; these affec- 
tive counterparts constitute the cement which binds tlie 
associatron-llhks together ; ‘they are respcmsible for both the 
quality, and the intensity of the influence, exerted by indi- 
vidual psychic elements on the totality of our thinking and 
acting.^ 

The deepest dream-layers, perhaps the scs. beyond a certain 
depth in general, work with these affective constituents (I con- 
sider them as formed and circumscribed with regard to their 
content), and these affect-energetic dream-events stimulate in 
the “ higher ”, conceptual system adequate images which take 
their part in the final formation of the dream. The latter, 
then, is the conceptual image-expression of the deeper energetic 
events connected with the complexes. When, for instance, 
hostile sentiments are being worked off in the “ deep ” dream- 
process, images may appear in the projection on the~con- 
ceptual level, dealing with hatred, war, etc. This is, of course, 
only schematically presented ; the process is surely more 
complicated. A dream of this kind, reported by a girl suffer- 
ing from inhibited thinking and repugnance to life in general, 
ran like this ; 

5. I am with some soldiers. Suddenly a man from the 
enemy camp appears and provokes a quarrel because of,some 
marriage affair. I intervene and trj’ to mediate and advise. 

From these images we can conclude, with some degree of 
probability, that sentime nts o f a warlike , quarrelsome or pro- 
voking nature, and those having some bear ing upon the 
problem of marri^e, are at work in the psychic depths. 
Furthermore, we may assume the presence of respective ener- 
getic processes corresponding to the concepts of “ meditation ” 
and “ giving advice ”.® ' 

* “ Intuitive Dream-Interpretation in Psychotherapy.” Lecture, 1930. 

• “Peculiarities and Problems of Dreams during Treatment.” 'M., 1931. • 
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Here is another dream by the same girlj conditioned by 
the same affects : 

6 . My mother comes into the kitchen and begins an argu- 
ment about some eggs which the hen has laid. I go away 
to have some peace and quiet. 

Here also we find the motif of the quarrel, and the ten- 
dency towards reconciliation. We take the mother as repre- 
senting an idea in the psyche of the girl ; she is prepared to 
leave, to forget this particular idea if harmony and peace 
require this. 

This view of the deep dream-processes explains several 
peculiarities which differentiate the dream from waking 
thinking ; in particular, the superior affective content and 
experience quality of the dream-image, compared with its 
notion and cognitive content (Gf. Ch. V) ; and also that type 
of symbolical metamorphosis in which some scene which 
'appears comparatively insignificant to conscious thinking, is 
coupled with a strong emotion, especially of anxiety (Cf. 
Ch. V (6), (7). (This is possible only because of the rela- 
tively loose connection between concept and affect-energetic 
component.) My theory ako explains satisfactorily the rapid 
forgetting of dreams ; we are- dealing here primarily not with 
a world of an essentially different content, but rather with 
a different category of tliinking ; this qualitative difference 
must automatically render more difficult the transition of 
psychic elements from one level to the other. The position 
is similar in some ways to that of musical chords and melodies, 
which can be translated into word-expression, but only 
approximately ; however, the difference between the eontent 
of dream and waking thought is not quite so thorough ; it 
is rather the quantitative proportion between affective and conceptual 
component of the mental elements, which differs, and which distinguishes 
the two categories of mental confent. 

I should like here to discuss briefly the concept of “ non- 
formulated thought ” known in psychology, which seems to 
have some similarity and even relevance to our theme. We 
often' have the feeling that we must search carefully and with 
a certain effort for the exactly correct expression of thoughts 
which, at first, art. formulated only nebulously in our con- 
sciousness. We feel quite clearly that the formation proper 
,of the tf’iought, as content, has already been accomplished. 
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but the mental* struggle continues for the shaping of an 
expression of the thought (it is not the choice of the correct 
wording in sentences or phrases of the idea ; that process 
follows only later) ; the “ feeling of the thought ” (Apfelbach) 
is there, but not yet its verbal formulation in the so-called 
inner speech. This experience may help to make more 
intelligible my theory of the similar processes occurring in 
dreaming. But I should like to stress that in these “ non- 
formulated thoughts ” we are dealing with a thought-quality 
which is capable already of consciousness, a first step towards 
the fully formulated thought. (This is perhaps what Freud 
differentiates as Sachvorstellmg, the concrete-idea, from the 
Wortvorstellung, the verbal-dea ; Cf. p. 13 below.) Yet what 
I ascribe to the deepest dream-process is rather some kind 
of affect-energy (perhaps this expression is not quite fitting, 
because “ affect ” usually denotes the felt reaction to an 
experience) ; some kind of formed and circumscribed psychic 
element which, however, is not provided yet with any “ think- 
. able ” character. The analogy of electrically charged 
nuclei, i.c., electrons, may perhaps serve to make this con- 
ception more intelligible. 

(6) If this separateness and relative independence of con- 
cept and effective nucleus were not a fact, it would be impos- 
sible for any symbolical transformation and substitution to 
take place, either in dreams or in the subconscious in* general. 
The position would rather be, that each complete psychic 
element would consist of one definite concept and the affective 
counterpart, inseparably linked together. That this is not so, 
that affect-nucleus and concept can undergo changes dis- 
sociated from its counterpart, results in the motley variety 
of our dream world. 1 want to stress that the “ affective 
nucleus ” in the subconscious undergoes changes too, and 
that repression docs not mean merely a formal “ disguising ’* 
(Ch. II). The process of disguising, i.c., the replacement of 
the conceptual part by another conceptual element is, as a 
rule, an overt sign indicating the inner change of the nucleus 
in the sbes. 

The experienced analyst knows only too well ho'«V some 
psychic complex can be alluded to in the most diverse way. 
I once had a patient, in almost every toe of whose dreams 
something blue occurred, — a blue ribbon, blue writing paper, 
or dress, a blue spot on the body, arid so on. Tlte solution 
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was found later to lie in the “ Bluebeard-c6mplex More 
frequently, one finds cases where some real, historical trauma 
is Eluded to in the various dreams of the analytical period 
by means of different screen-images, and similarly, the 
persons who played a part in such pathogenic traumata are 
represented in various guises. All this is so only because, as 
emphasised above, there is no Jim waneetioa between the 
psychic element in the scs. or in the dreaming level, ancj, the 
concept pertaining to it. 

It should be stressed that these hypothetical “ affective 
elements ” which take part in the drcaming-process, must not 
be mistaken for the dream-emotion, accompanying the experi- 
ence as a whole.^ (I have admitted that the expression 
“ affect-nucleus ” is misleading ; yet the physicist also speaks 
of the electric charge of a material as a whole, and in addition, 
of electrons as individual elements of their own.) This 
dream-emotion, corresponding to jhc emotional reactions of 
waking life, is the total reaction of the ego to the total dream- 
-^vehf.' X)ur concept of the affect-nucleus, however, must be 
understood as an isolated p^chic element.^ 

1 believe that my conception of these subconscious psychic 
elements is complementary to Freud’s views as developed in 
his Das Unbewusste (The Unconscious) written in 1915. There 
he draws attention to the way in which in schizophrenic 
patients the word-image is obviously divorced from the object- 
image of the whole concept. The various new and substitute 
formations of the schizophrene are caused more by similarity 
in expression than by similarity in kind and essence. — “ There 
is little similarity of essence between the expression of a 
‘ blackhead ’ (comedo) and the ejaculation from the penis ; 
eventless between the innumerable pores of the skin and the 
vagina ; but in the first case, we find that in both instances 
something gushes forth, and in the second case, we may remem- 
ber the cynical saying : ‘ Opening is opening.’ It is the 
similarity of the verbal expression, not the similarity of the 

* What Freud calls the “ affective charge of an idea, of a content ” is, as he 
indicates clearly, that part of the instinctive drive which belongs to the repressed 
thought^ and which is either suppressed, or split off, or undergoes a qualitative 
change. He, therefore, deals with the libidinous drive (and perhaps with the 
aggressive tendencies too) and not with what we have understood and described 
here, the affect-nucleus of each particular concept, each individual idea. Of 
course, the individual el<6nents which pertain to an elaborate libidinous wish, 
approximate, and are closely related to, the affective charge conceived as the 
totality of the drive. But tgre we have not in mind mere instinctively conditioned 
compound cortexes. 
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essence of the things which (in one particular case) has pre- 
scribed the substitution.” We have to admit, of course, that 
there exists a certain similarity of form behind the expressive 
identity ; what Freud wants to point out is the lack of “ essen- 
tial similarity The schizophrene, as is well known, uses 
these substitute images as natural parts of his conscious 
thought, since he has lost the proper concepts. Freud con- 
cludes from this that, in principle, an idea consists of two 
distinct components, the “ concrete idea ” (Sackvorstellung) 
and the .^verbal idea” {Wortvorstellung). “The conscious 
idea embraces the concrete idea plus the appropriate word 
idea ; the unconscious idea ^ consists solely of the concrete 
idea. In the process of repression, the repressed idea content 
is denied super-cathexis by the verbal component. The idea 
which in this way is being verbally unrepresented remains in 
the unconscious as a repressed mental element.” 

However, one does justice to the facts only if one attributes 
an affective nucleus to the total concept. Only a non-' 
conceptual element is capable of such deep-seated trans- 
formations as we meet with, particularly in dreams ; no 
conceptual representation alone can explain how in a series 
of dreams one particular, symbolised person, is represented 
by a large number of other persons. Verbal idea, concrete 
idea, and the basic affect-nucleus attached to the latter, 
which constitutes the “ life ” and the felt quality of the psychic 
elements, are then the schematically distinct components of 
each idea, of each psychic element in general. Verbal and 
concrete ideas already imply conceptual thought-quality. The 
deepest dream-process, however, works with non-conceptual elements. 
The experienced dream-image, perceived while sleeping, already con- 
tains the conceptual concrete idea. The dream which is represented 
in waking thought, i.e., which is remembered, has in addition the 
verbal idea. 

I think it is justified to put forward such hypotheses, if 
one can thus explain the variety of events more clearly. The 
verbal idea (not the word-expression as word-sound), of 
course, circumscribes and limits the element entirely ; the 
subconscious root, the concrete idea, is connected with associa- 
tions pertaining still to the core of the notion ; but it is the 
detached affect-nucleus which undergoes fer-reaching changes 
through various loose associative processes. 

^ That probably means : after having become ulfconscious through repression < 
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(7) If then the dreaming-process has dealt with elements 
or combinations of elements which by their very nature are 
largely incapable of being put into words, it is easy to see 
how one can have a vivid feeling of having dreamt a good 
• deal, but at the same time be quite unable to recollect any- 
thing. Such a feeling, such a subjective impression, arises 
from the non-conceptual process of the dream-experience, and 
ha s no bearing on any true conceptual content, as it is under- 
stood in the sphere of conscious thinking, knowing and for- 
getting. Even when a dream is remembered to a degree 
complete for the subjective feeling, we may take it for granted 
that there is a disproportion of size between the extent of 
the original depth-process and that part which has become 
conscious. It is generally acknowledged that the processes 
of the unconscious and subconscious exceed those of the 
conscious sphere. I would say that there is a similarity to 
that quantitative difference existing between our limited 
self-perceptive knowledge of our bodily processes and the 
inconceivable wealth of the factual events. There is every 
reason to assume that this difference in extensity implies 
also one in quality. Many constant complexes of the scs. 
are very probably quite incapable of being thought of ; they 
do not pertain to the world of. causal and logical categories, 
but to that of the elementary life-instincts. In Freud’s opinion, 
as is known, the unconscious is altogether void of regard 
for time and real possibility. Our idea of “ unthinkable ” 
subconscious contents is a supplement to his conception. 

True, we can imagine and conceive a good deal of the 
sphere of the self-preserving drives, as far as they lead to the 
feeling of hunger and thirst, etc., just because these instincts 
have to result in some overt form of purposive action. Simi- 
larly, we are able to conceive concretely much from perhaps 
even the broader sphere of sexuality and the finer libidinous 
processes. But all the side-branches and wide ramifications 
of the instinctive processes, occurring deeply inside the 
organism, inside the personality and all their intermediate 
stages and effects — surely though they reach the deepest 
unconscious, the Id, and enter from there also the dream- 
consciousness — ^yet they remain far indeed from the sphere 
of waking thought *.nd “ thinkability ” in the usual sense. 

Capacity for becoming “ thinkable ” is, of course, not 
identical ^th that of .becoming “conscious”. An infantile 
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(Edipus-coinplcx»is surely “capable of being thought of”, 
but a^a rule not capable of remaining fully conscious, par- 
ticularly when itT undesirable strength disturbs the mental 
development, and life harmony in general. JVe must then 
regard the a priori nf itrrnm ffvf hecoming. ” think- ’ 

able ” as one important factor, responsible for the forgetting of dreams, 
'or for making Ihe recollection difficult and only insufficient. It is 
quite likely that frequently even those parts of the dream 
which are capable of being thought, are becoming lost to 
reproductive memory because of their close connection with 
elements “ not capable of being thought They are being 
pushed back into forgetfulness. This is probably the situation 
when the dreamer can remember only om word, one single 
fragment, as the sole remnant of a longer dream, and when 
he Is also unable to produce any free associations. I am, of 
course, aware that such phenomena occur frequently during 
the period of “ resistance ” in the analysis ; and apart from 
this, we have accepted the fact that dreams which were' 
once conscious, may be subsequently forgotten. Yet, I con- 
sider it highly probable that in such difficult periods of treatment, 
a great deal of dreaming occurs actually in the impexfect,.non-sonceptual 
manner above described ; first, because of the emotional “ resist- 
ance*” ; secondly, because the contents which are being 
“ worked-up ” and shaped by the analytical process, have not 
yet crystalised out sufficiently to be capable of being formed 
in thought quality (“ thinkable ”); further, because the psycho- 
energetic processes occurring in the deep layers at that 
particular stage of analysis, have not yet succeeded in gaining 
contact with some of the repressed material which was origin- 
ally capable of being thought and of becoming conscious. 

These few remarks may serve as a contribution to»the 
doctrine of the “ analytic resistance ”. To my mind, the 
phenomenon of resistance is always only partly a sign of 
repression in the sense of “ inability for becoming conscious ” ; 
largely it is a question of immaturity or incapability for 
“ becoming thinkable ” at all ; a quality, assumed by a large 
part of pathological complexes during their repression. 
Furthermore, I have already hinted at the supposed* fact, 
which I shall explain at greater length in the chapter on 
symbolism, that all elements of consciousness undergo a 
more or less essential transformation in their subconscious 
counterpart. 
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(8) When I maintained earlier that some dream-supple- 
ments became capable of being thought, only in the course 
of the following day, or during the analytical hour, and jthat 
their transformation and shaping were completed only when 

"they were actually remembered, I meant to imply that one 
possible reason for the obstruction of the dream-recollection 
lay in the yet uncompleted development of the dream-material 
into a form capable of being thought and put into word- 
expression. For a number of cases, Freud assumed that the 
dream-work proper lasted through many hours, and that its 
working was subjectively “ felt ” all the time ; though the 
resulting dream-image was, in fact, the only remaining 
product. {Interp. of Dreams, Gh. VII.) It is better — and we 
are reaching a more unified, homogeneous conception — if we 
assume here too, that that part of the “ dream ” which is not 
remembered, was experienced only in an affect-energetic 
quality, which would not permit of its becoming “ thinkable ” 
hnd this resulted in the feeling of forgetting. 

We see that in considering the view here propounded, 
there appears a close relation between the process of dreaming 
on the one hand, and the process of analysis on the other. 
After all, analysis implies largely reduction or restoration of 
subconscious (and perhaps URConscious) contents to conscious 
and thinkable material ; here vwe are primarily interested in 
the latter quality. The very same tendency reveals itself in 
the process of verbalisation which accompanies the remember- 
ing of the dream, and even in the previous association of the 
deeper affect-energetic process with the “ conceptual image- 
layer ” during the dreaming-experiencc. In this connection, 
we may remember that frequently individuals who dream 
little- in the ordinary way, begin to dream more, and even 
much, in the course of a satisfactory analysis. This observa- 
tion has in general been explained only by the greater attention 
which the patients give to their dreaming in an endeavour 
to remember them. I firmly believe that this interesting 
phenomenon, which is amazing to the patient too, has dynamic 
causes. The analytical process facilitates the formation of 
more 'thinkable material, and this results in the increasing pro- 
duction of dreams, which are capable of being thought and 
remembered. 

(9) In this connection we may also discuss the question of 
“ sound, ''dreamless slv:ep ”. Freud speaks of a sleep, free 
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from irritatiort and stimulation, in line with his view that 
the dream is a kind of guardian of sleep, and that all irritating 
stimuli, arising during sleep, are being side-tracked through 
the hallucinatory experience of the dream. But the forgetting 
of dreams in certain stages of analysis, which latter we definitefy 
recognise in many ways, e.g., by the behaviour of the patient, 
as periods of “ resistance ”, and which must be admitted to 
be due to deeper, inner difficulties, raises a doubt in our 
minds about his explanation (particularly if this forgetting 
occurs in patients who previously dreamed frequently) ; so, 
too, does the poverty of dreams of many border-line psychotic 
individuals. I should suggest the following formula to cover 
all cases : Dreamlessness is always caused by non-conceptual 
dreaming (we leave out of consideration here* the cases of 
actual forgetting). It is brought about by factually sound 
sleep in one group of individuals (dreams of the deepest sleep 
levels are probably altogether non-conceptual 1) ; while in 
other cases, viz., those of unhealthy psychic structures, it ’is 
caused by a greater incapacity of their mental content for 
becoming conscious, or even more, for being “ capable of 
being thought ” at all. In the dreamless periods of analysis, 
the causation is similar. 

I can only repeat that everything we know about the way 
in which the scs. layer works, makes it very likely that conscious 
contents displaced there, undergo a continuous change, which 
most likely lies in the direction of the “ non-conceptual I 
believe also that an experience whicli cannot be assimi lated 
satisfactorily, will have to suffer more and more this process of 
“ de^colTceptualisation ”. 

(10) It is well known that some dreams remain in memory 
for decades, in all their vividness and completeness. As 
detailed analyses have shown, the deeper content of such 
dreams cover motifs, important and characteristic of the 
person in question, and are, therefore, supported and strength- 
ened by a large number of associations which enable them 
to resist the normal course of forgetting. We know that it 
is very instrimtivc to enquire after the earliest conscious 
memory of the individi^l. Be the scene remembered ‘ever so 
smalf and apparently unimportant, it is characteristic of a 

^ De Sanctis maintains : “ It is quite probable thfct the dreams of very deep 
sleep — supposing the dreamer could reproduce them — would be expressible in 
a different form only (manifest content) ; or more likely, they would not be 
expressible at all.” To my mind, the latter poslibility is the onl'f correct one. 

C 
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certain attitude and aspect of the individual’s personality. 
From the multiplicity of impressions this one particular scene 
has been electively retained as a frame, a receptacle, a short- 
hand expression of a complicated content, ^ The sense, the 
significance of this small episode lies in its background, its 
associations, its symbolic content. Dream-memories outlast- 
ing the years, should be regarded in a similar manner. One 
might query the purpose, the teleological significance of these 
memories ; for, as we have explained above, conscious memoiy, 
as such, does not seem to form part of the intrinsic purpose 
of dreaming. In another context, I shall quote a passage 
from Bjerre,® in which he maintains that subconscious elements 
appear from time to time in dreams, in order that they may 
not become quite immobile, quite unconscious, and thus 
incapable of being reproduced, should the psychological 
necessity for such reproduction arise. It really seems to be 
a necessity for the psychic organisation to keep open certain 
as’sociative channels between conscious and deeper levels. It 
is hardly possible for me to say more about these phenomena. 

(ii) THE STRANGENESS OF DREAMS. The dream-contcnt 
appears more or less strange to waking consciousness ; some- 
times only in its details, mostly, however, in its totality. The 
dream is a message from a different ego-world. Frequently, 
there is only the feeling of surprise. I dreamed the other 
day that “I am walking arm-in-arm with a girl from my 
birthplace, and we are having an animated conversation ”. 
Now, I had not seen this girl for over 20 years ; furthermore, 
she has been dead for 10 years. It is true that I was fond 
of her — she was my colleague at school and later my pupil ; 
also she thought highly of my abilities, and this, naturally, 
used to flatter my vanity. But in reality our relationship 
was never as close as it appeared in the dream. Admittedly, 
in the days preceding the dream I had thought of her with 
a certain affection. 

Now the dream appeared to me not only agreeable, but 
also quite natural, self-evident even after awakening. It 
seems probable that others too experience such “ improbable ” 
dreams >which have no trace of strangeness ; one can only be 
sure of this fact in one’s own case. I should like to say in 
this connection that it is not the degree of coincidence with 
reality or close possibility which decides the amount of strange- 
/ See on “*.creen-memories Ch. IV, p. 104. • Ch. XII, p. 201. 
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ness felt. Even though the dream, just quoted, had certain 
relations to the real events, to the long past, and to recent 
remembering, both its particular mode of action and its 
coefficient of readily have a very low degree of probability, both 
with regard to their real historical background, as mentioned, 
and even less for the present, because she died years ago. 
(I am not taking into account the deeper psychoanalytic 
interpretation, but only the manifest dream as it appeared 
originally. Incidentally, I want to stress the fact that the 
manifest dream has always its own significance ^ ; at least as a means 
of a connecting function. Gf. Gh. XII, p. 201-2.) The 
feeling of strangeness depends exclusively on the kind of 
relation obtaining between dream-content (manifest and latent 
together) and the conscious tendencies of the ego. Many other 
dreams, which are perhaps nearer to historical reality and 
possibility, arouse the impression of strangeness, if they do not 
fulfil positively this condition. Thus I dreamed that “ one 
of my brothers would soon enter the Givil Service ”. There 
is nothing factual in this dream either. Nevertheless, the 
evening before I had been considering the advantages of a 
secure po.st in these uncertain, revolutionary times. (On the 
beneficial function of such a displacement. Gf. Gh. II.) 
Such a dependent position, however, would arouse in me 
personally a sense of too great limitation, so that the thought 
of it strikes me as strange and disagreeable even in connection 
with my brother. As a matter of fact, he is employed in 
business, i.e., tied down and having a fixed salary, conditions 
similar to those of the Givil Service. For him, therefore, 
employment by the State would constitute even a certain 
advantage, because it would mean at the same time more 
security for his immediate future. But, as I said, the thought 
of such a position, in association with myself is so unnatural to 
me that the whole dream appeared very strange. We are 
dealing then, with a factor connected closely with one’s own 
personal sentimental attitude towards the deeper dream con- 
tent ; not with the logical intelligibility or incomprehensIBility 
of the manifest dream. T should, therefore, suggest that the 
dreamer be questioned about these accompanying feelings of 
strangeness or familiarity his answer may contain certain, 
valuable hints for the therapist-interpreter. 

(12) Least difficulty in establishing contact with waking 
* Cf. also V (9) and XII (4),^- 196. 
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thought and understanding is encountered iil those dreams 
which deal with wishes and fears of the conscious field ; also 
those which represent physiological needs occurring during 
sleep. The feeling of strangeness is related, from the purely 
descriptive viewpoint, to various categories of the world of 
ideas : strange or partly changed faces ; unknown or modified 
localities ; actions of persons known to us, which in the given 
connection are unthinkable, unusual, very surprising, or even 
shocking ; also our own role in the dream-event when it is 
contrary to our views, conscious intentions, or actual advan- 
tages ; neglect of aesthetic considerations and of tact ; the 
non-existence of social and moral barriers, of financial and 
even physical limitations. A few interesting examples may 
follow : 


7. The dreamer smokes a cigar ; at first it does not burn 
well. Then he pulls it over his head, like a cap. 

This happened in the dream as a matter of course. The 
cigar in the place of a cap not create any impression of 
the unusual, until after awakening ; the only complaint 
during dreaming was that it was rather difficult to put the 
cap on because it was too narrow. The dreamer suffered 
from an exceptionally grave form of neurosis ; impotency, 
compulsion of masturbation and subsequent suicidal impulses, 
once actually attempted ; the background consisted of 
masturbation-phantasies of child murder, preceded by rape. 
The interpretation of the dream-content might be put into 
the following words : This sexual conflict, which has led to 
impotency (th§ badly burning cigar) “ burned his conscience ” 
(head). Also, the patient’s subconscious interest started to 
be directed towards his hidden pathological thoughts (brain), 
rather than towards the overt symptom of the malfunctioning 
genital. (The treatment of this difficult case ended with 
considerable success.^) 

Here is another dream*, which I did not analyse ; 

8. The dreamer had pointed leaves instead of finger-nails, 
and was working rhythmically with her hands ; in the dream 
this did not seem at all unusual or unreal. 


' In commenting on the^ good or indifferent results attained in some difficult 
cases, we want only to contribute to the case-material of the psychological litera- 
ture, in view of the, at times, considerable number of disappointing limitations 
one encotmtCTS in the course *of practical work. 
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I myself oiu^e dreamed : 

9. Psychiatric lecture, or scientific meeting. On my left, 
I see the professor reading from a book in his usual boring 
manner. On my right there is a woman. I fetch a piece of 
cake from the table, although I am not at all hungry, and 
eat it. Then suddenly it is like a banquet, but at the same 
time, the lecture continues. My neighbour on the right tedtes 
a sweet which 7 had not noticed earlier and eats it. I have the 
feeling the sugar in the sweet may taste good, but it would 
surely be bad for gastritis. I awake with a feeling of in* 
digestion. 

To explain the superficial aspects of this dream, it may be 
pointed out that pure psychiatry, because of its comparative 
therapeutic limitations, often appeared a trifle irksome to me, 
and I frequently thought it would be a suitable field for 
industrious and kind women ; I knew several female assistants 
who did very well in this work. I myself have never delvqjJ 
deeply into the theory of the subject, in so far as it went 
beyond the important practical aspects, and I found the lectures 
amusing rather than of real importance (I admit this was a 
too subjective impression). My psychiatric self, therefore, 
appears in the dream as a woman, thus underestimating this 
profession. (She, however, finds something which I failed to 
see ? Envy ? For several years now the “ scientific affection ” 
of the author belongs to neurology ; it seems to offer more 
to his special way of doing psychology.) 

For some time, I used to write down my dreams in order 
to check the results of my dream-investigations by material 
from my own dreams ; in this way I found that my dreams 
are relatively lacking in apparently “ non-logical ” elements ; 
that, in other words, my dreams are influenced very strbngly 
by the need for logical order, which I think is fairly marked 
in my waking thinking. The problem of the various types 
of dreamers * have not yet been dealt with in a proper and 
'systematic way by psychologists.* In the chapter on the 
World of Dreaming, we will take up again the phenomenon 
of illogical motifs. 

Heraclitus, who lived in the fourth century b.c., had already 
maintained that dreams have a reality of their own. Fechner, 

1 Cf. Ch. XII (ai) ; Cf. also p. io8. 

• Pierce’s Drettna and Personality, 1931 (a good st^rt to this task), did not come 
to my notice until this manuscript was finished. 
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who is quoted by Freud, comes to the conclusion that the 
“ arena of the dream ” is not identical with that of waking 
life. “ Neither the simple depression of conscious life under 
the main threshold, nor the distraction of the attention from 
the influences of the other world suffices to explain the peculi- 
arities of dream life as compared with waking life. If the’ 
arena of psychophysical activity were the same during the 
sleeping and the waking state, the. dream could only be a 
continuation of the waking ideational life at a lower degree 
of intensity, so that it would have to partake of the forms and 
material of the latter. But this is by no means the case.” 
Because with regard to, and towards, external reality normal 
human beings are almost similar — they have to be so for the 
sake of social life — we may expect their deeper constitutional 
differences to become all the more marked and apparent in 
their dreams. 

^ (13) The unreal and impossible quality of the dream- 
events is usually not experienced, not recognised as such 
during the dreaming-process ; if it is, we are dealing with 
an encroachment by waking criticism. Freud maintains that 
the formative processes of the dream do not produce any 
genuine judgments, causal or logical arguments, or speeches ; 
all these elements arc borrowed from waking thought. We 
do not follow this, for him, fundamental differentiation ; for 
our modern technique of interpretation everything is dream 
which has become part of the dream-image. Freud’s distinction 
seems to follow from his whole conception of dreams and 
dreaming. (Gf. Gh. VI.) It is, however, often possible to 
confirm his thesis that everything that is said in the dream 
is merely reproduction ; a few cases gave me the opportunity 
of firffling this. The lack of success in discovering the his- 
torical sources is, of course, no cogent counterproof ; surely, 
one may take the word of an analyst of such experience as 
Freud, who carried out many and long lasting analyses, and 
thus had ample opportunities for tracing the historical back- 
ground of the various dream elements. On the other hand, 
I must stress the point that according to my own experiences 
the position of a sentence in the newly formed dream often 
imparts to it a different significance and content.^ This is true 
to an even greafe Cxtiaifin the case of judgments in dream. 
Let me quote a dream from Stekel’s The Language of the Dream, 

* * Compare a similar fact with regard to associatiom. Ch, IV (i). 
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Ch. XIII. I laelieve it furnishes a good illustration of the 
point mentioned : 

10. Mary offers me her scarf-pin as a present. I refuse it, 
saying, “ I thank you, but you know that pins as presents 
bring misfortune. .Also, I shall make you a present of another, 
better (warmer, more alive) pin.” 

Mary is the dreamer’s fiancee,' and brought to his sister 
some presents ; but she retained her beautiful scarf-pin. The 
dreamer wanted her to give this brooch, too, to his sister 
Rose.. Mary answered : “ I can’t do that. You know that 
pins as presents bring misfortune." It is easy to see how the 
historical sentence reappears in the dream in a changed 
fashion, being spoken by the dreamer and being completed 
by additional words. Stekel goes on to quote an interesting 
remark of Freud’s : “ One finds that it is the dream which 
at times gives the correct text of the compulsive command, of 
which in the waking consciousness of the patient, only 'a 
fragmentary and distorted form is present ; these full com- 
mands appear in the dreams as speeches, contrary to the rule, 
that speeches in the dream arc simply reproductions of speeches 
made by somebody during the day.” 

The dreamer was suffering from a grave conflict, which had 
the formula : fiancee or sister. The dream betrays his 
compulsive idea : he wants Mary to renounce the pin (genitals) . 
The friendly sentence, so Stekel explains, is really directed 
towards the sister ; “ Although you have not received the 
scarf-pin of my bride, you have something more valuable, 
namely, my deep love.” When he informed his sister about 
his intention to marry, she threatened to take a lover herself. 
This threat excited and annoyed him a good deal, ‘f That 
would be a great misfortune for me.” (See the corresponding 
expression in the dream.) Those acquainted with the world 
of dreams and neuroses, will not be astonished that the dream 
changes quoted words and that consequently the interpreter, 
on his side, has to carry out similar, but reverse changes. 
The words, in the dream addressed to his fiancee, are really 
meant for the sister. Without splitting up the speech in this 
manner, and relating at least the second part to tlie sister, it 
is difficult to see any coherent content "in the dream. 

( 14 ) THE MEANINGFULNESS OF THE DREAM. The fact that 
dreams are in principle meaningful is Shown, in my Opinion, by 
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those dream-images which appear quite intelKgible, without 
additional analysis, even if they do not reproduce facts of reality, 
I do not refer here to simple day-residues (Freud), i.e., mere 
photographic reproductions of events and thoughts of waking 
life. Such reproduction itself can hardly be looked upon as 
creative and meaningful. I mean, rather, dreams which 
show a certain clear continuity with waking life ; dreams in 
which wishes, tendencies and apprehensions of conscious life 
are continued in some logical form. If then it is established 
that a relatively small, but constant, percentage of dreams 
does possess a sensible content, a “ meaning ”, independent 
from any artificial process of interpretation, we should assume 
it in principle for all the dreams. Phenomena of nature in 
general, and the physiological functions of living beings in 
particular, reveal a certain constancy, regularity and uni- 
formity ; they are (if we except pathological conditions) not 
now regular and now irregular. Waking thoughts, too, are 
always meaningful ; if not always objectively, with regard to 
reality and expediency, they arc, subjectively at least, sensible 
and meaningful. Thinking, I should define as the subjective 
way of regarding both the external and internal world, i.e., 
considering them in their totality and continuously, from the 
viewpoint of one’s own social position and safety, one’s own 
aims, desires and fears. Adler says that the most important 
task of thinking is anticipating action and events. (The 
Nervous Constitution, Ch. III.) 

We find sense in the apparently incomprehensible dream- 
images, i.e,, we discover a bridge between the dream-world 
and the thought-world of waking life, only when we are 
prepared to regard the dream or some of its parts, as symbolic 
disguises of a quite different content,^ as a condensed formation 
which is capable of extension and indeed in rued of com- 
pletion. 

If wc ask, why some dreams or parts of dreams are intelligible 
directly to our waking thought, while others make sense only 
after more or less extensive analytical elaboration, we can 
give only one objectively acceptable answer. The two kinds 
of dream-contents point to a mixture between two different 
types of formation process, one may call them also two different 
systems, which are at work at the time of shaping of the 
respective dream-image. The fact that this mixture occurs, 

» a. Ch. II. 
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and the degree in which the two systems participate, seem to 
have no importance for the meaning of the dream ; they are 
more a secondary consequence than something essential, i.e., 
mere consequence of the accidental ratio in the composition 
of the dream-consciousness at a given moment.^ 

When a certain dream fragment, perhaps quite intelligible 
and logical in itself, does not fit in well with the rest of the 
dream-content, we also usually try to de-symbolise and to 
decipher it. Quite frequently, it is possible later to gain the con- 
viction that this procedure and conjecture was well justified. 
It must,, however, be said in all honesty : dream interpretation 
is always a process of groping and feeling one's way, a subjective 
manner of treattng ' the dream, material. What seems established 
in the science of dream interpretation, is the knowledge of 
certain rules, by whose help one is enabled to draw con- 
clusions with regard to conscious thought-elements, or those 
capable of becoming conscious, from the, at first, quite unintel- 
ligible material of the dream. Interpretation, then, is funda- * 
mentally an attempt to reduce the dream-content to conscious 
and intelligible thought. But as long as no proof was possible, 
it could not but remain questionable, whether in any particular 
case we were justified in assuming some kind of symbolical 
expression behind a particular part of the dream, or whether 
we are dealing with a disguise effected by distortion, substi- 
tution, or with some allusion to an intention through presenta- 
tion of the contrary, or through transposition ; whether we 
were correct in looking upon some part of the dream as the 
deposit of historical events, or as representation of “ functional ” 
psychic attitudes ; in brief, whether the application of any 
particular mode of interpretation was warranted in a given 
case. In the chapter on Symbolism, we shall deal at greater 
length with the problem of dream-formation ; and in the 
chapter on Interpretation also these problems will be dealt 
with more concretely. 

Everything that is later confirmed by information given by 
the dreamer, naturally proves itself to be a correct supposition. 
Every interpretation, too, which upon communication to the 
patient aids the progress of analysis, through removal of 
inhibitions or resistances to the treatment, seems at least 
justified, and to a certain extent probably correct. In several 
cases, it can be shown and even definitely proved, that one 
» a. Ch. II (a), (10). 
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particular dement of the dream is connected with a very 
large number of thought-elements, and also that the wording 
of the dream mig^t be understood both in its literal, manifest 
form and in its symbolic meaning. The most obvious proof 
of condensation is presented by the mixing up of several 
localities in the dream, in the compound-formation of many 
dreamj^figures, and lastly, in the obvious association of two 
or more associative elements with one dream-element. But 
it will never be possible to reduce the dream-elements com- 
pletely to conscious thoughts ; the reason, as pointed out 
above, being that there is a quantitative and qualitative 
incongruity between the two psychic spheres. What, there- 
fore, has been regarded above as the main reason for the 
manifold difficulties in recollecting dreams is, of course, at the 
same time, and to an even greater degree, the source of our 
difficulties in interpretation. Long, complicated dreams, with 
many embellishing details will serve in particular as proof 
for the existence of this disproportion. In the case of such 
dreams, we must remain content with an intelligible inter- 
pretation of the main theme of the “ story ” ^ ; at times we 
are even reduced to the extraction of a single element from 
the total dream, without a possibility of giving even approxi- 
mate explanation of the remaining details. Admittedly, more 
of these details become more intelligible through free associa- 
tions. With regard to the majority, however, we must 
assume that although they all give expression to some scs. 
element, and they all are necessary in order to represent the 
whole complicated state of affairs in the depths of the psyche, 
yet the “ totality ” of these affairs in the scs. and acj. remain 
for us only incompletely capable of being consciously thought. 
Foi* all practical purposes, therefore, we must rest content in 
being able to utilise only certain elements. It is fortunate 
indeed that for therapeutic purposes such a procedure is 
quite sufficient. The fact that it is possible, of course, to 
obtain innumerable associations in response to each element 
of the dream, proves only the extent of the ramification of 
psychic elements ; not their actually close relation to the 
mealling of the dream. A large number of these associations 
belong to the individual element as considered separately, 
but not to the dfeam-meaning, not to that content which 
this element has in constituting a part of the homogeneous 

* Simplification of the dream (Stekel). 
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total dream. The figure of the father, for instance, may stand 
surely also for the idea of pate^ty, or for the husband of the 
mother, or for a special human quali^ represented by that 
father-individual. Not always do all possible meanings belong 
to the dream-totality. The nature of free associations will be 
dealt with at greater length in Ch. IV. 



CHAPTER II 


INTRODUCTION TO DREAM SYMBOLISM 

(i) IT is a. well-Qplablished fact that elements of waj^ng. 
tho ught and also subconscious contents both reappear in the 
dr eam- image uhdSTl^^tlAtfcjEMSguts^,’ ’Most dreams can be 
brought into relation with the individual world of the dreamer’s 
qpnscious, ajjd with the ways of logical-realistic thinking in 
gep^yalr -oa/v if certain elements of the dream are deciphered 
and interpreted, by not taking the manifest form literally 
and by considering it as a mere substitute-formation. This 
symbolic transformation of the dream embraces partly the 
individual elements of the whole scene, and partly the funda- 
mental action itself. One finds frequently that in some 
dreams the basic action, at least, is depicted in keeping with 
'the usual modes of waking thought, and that only a few 
details appear so unreal, i.e., so impossible and unintelligible, 
that they require interpretation— a reduction to a different 
meaning — before they can be fitted intelligibly into their 
context. Such is the dream of a man who used to reproach 
his fiancee at times for certain small insincerities : 

11. I have to go through a very narrow passage, which I can 
manage only with difiiculties, crawling on my stomach. When 
I reach, the kitchen I meet B’s mother and ask for her daughter. 

I assume the girl is asleep in the next room. But her mother 
tells me that B will not be home till five, that she has been 
going out to work since September. I shout in great anger : 

“ Why did she keep that secret from me ? She is always full 
of lies, of insincerity ; I am hurt . . 

There is no trace of any photographic reproduction, of 
anything factual, historically correct, in this dream, apart 
from the fact that little squabbles with regard to sincerity 
had actually taken place a few times. Not even the locality 
of the dream-event corresponds in the least with the actual 
place in question. (Associations to which we shall pay no 
attention in this connection, led back to the third year of the 
dreamer’s life ; but even this only in passing.) In spite of 
all this, the actio» itself is quite possible in reality ; it is 
even quite readily intelligible as a continuation and elaboration 
,of the conscious theme : “ She is not sincere enough.” Only 

• 28* 
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one part of the dream, that dealing with the dreamer’s crawling 
through the narrow passage, is quite alien to reality and to 
the possibilities of waking life ; no kitchen entrance is con- 
structed in this fashion, and certainly this is not the proper 
way for a friend of the family, for the fiance of the daughter 
of the house, to enter. Consequently, it seemed reasonable 
to regard this element as unreal, non-genuine, in its manifest 
form, i.e., symbolic. In view of the known facts, it was easy 
to see in this dream-element an allusion to the difficulties 
which stood in the way of this marriage. 

( 2 ) Qne meets quite frequendy with such “ mixed ” dreams, 
in whose construction two different forming systems take part j 
where it is obvious that the dream level is in connection both 
with the system of conscious thought and tha^ of symbolical 
expression and this at the same time. I think we are justified 
in ' concluding that though the level at which the dream 
originates, is the subconscious — after all sleep implies the 
state of not being conscious — nevertheless this dream-sub-’ 
conscious is not to be localised in the deepest instinctive level 
of the psyche, designated by Freud as the Id.^ In general, 
sleep does not seem to imply complete regression to the Id, 
only an approximation to this condition, through extensive, 
but incomplete, turning away from the reality of the outer 
world. (A mother, worried about her small or sick child, 
may sleep quite soundly in spite of loud, noises from the 
environment, but she will wake up immediately the beloved 
child cries or moans ever so softly.) I want to imply, also, 
that symbol formation itself 6oc& not belong to these deep levels. 
The close relation of dream symbolism to the symbolism of 
art and language would itself argue against such an assumption. 
It is true, the impulse (and the capacity) to employ this mode 
of expression comes, even in the conscious state, from the 
deeper, affective psychic levels, from a subconscious sphere, 
near to the world of pure “ feelings ” ; definitely not from 
“ thinking ” which is orientated towards clarity and precision ; 
under no conditions, however, does it emerge from the deepest 
Id. (The patterns of such symbols, however, constitute one 
special part of our innate mental dispositions.) Symbolic 
expression implies some kind of “ creating ” and shapings De Sanctis 
similarly maintained that “ it is improbable that dream symbols 
should originate rather from the depths of the Unconscious 
» Cf. XII (16), p. 230. 
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(inherited, racial, mythical, infantile) than from waking 
consciousness ”, 

(3) The whole problem of dreaming, the question of how 
and where the dream formation takes place, put considerable 
' difficulties in the way of objective research in virtue of the 
peculiarities of the material which constitutes the subject of 
the investigation ; speculation and hypothesis naturally play 
a large part in even the most cautious exposition. Yet it is 
the dream symbolism more than any other part of this field, 
which places the greatest obstacles in the way of systematic 
description, exposition and proof. In spite of the compara- 
tively large amount of results which have been collected, the 
gaps in our knowledge seem too great, and the unanswered 
questions too many, to make easy a clear, coherent exposition 
of this particular problem, and to enable us to link together 
into a homogeneous unity the individual findings. It is 
certain that the interpretation given in several cases, can be 
•regarded as approximately correct and even proven ; equally 
certain is the existence of several established symbolic equations. 
However, the field where our knowing and even our imagining 
does not extend, is yet larger than our positive knowledge, 
and accordingly it is difficult at present to build up a satis- 
factory doctrine of the essence and the functioning conditions 
of this symbolising mechanism. I propose in this part of my 
book to start with what may be regarded as established, and 
then to take my readers by way of the probable, to the merely 
theoretical and hypothetical. I want to emphasise that I 
shall denote the whole pictorial and dramatising method of 
dream representation by the word “ symbolic (In general 
life, this term is used to denote a representation whose meaning 
is accessible to conscious thinking without much effort.) 
Further, Freud stresses in his writings that a certain group 
of “ constant ” symbols must be separated from the general 
pictorial mode of dream representation. We do not adhere 
to this distinction (from reasons understandable later). We 
are concerned mainly with the fa/ct of substitute-formation and 
with the presumable cause and backgrouud, or the intrinsic 
meaning of such substitution and pictorial representation. 
Whether in any given case, we are dealing with a compara- 
tively constant typf of substitution, or whether this substitute 
is of a more individual, variable type, that is for our exposi- 
^tion morely a matter of detail. We shall come back to 
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this question when describing Freud’s conception of dream 
interpretation. 

( 4 ) As the starting-point of our investigation we may con- 
veniently choose a dream caused by a n organ ic stimulus . The 
synchronism and the close relation between the representation and that 
which is represented, is here comparatively obvious. I think also that 
we may gain from this particular type of dream some enlighten- 
ing aspects for the whole problem of the dream. The following 
dream-image is well qualified to serve as an illustration because 
of its simple structure : 

12. .1 have the urge to urinate. A man allows me to get 
on a bus which will take me to the nearest toilet permissible 
for me. He mounts the same bus and tells me where to 
alight. When I get there and enter, I find on trying to 
urinate that the bowl is full. I wake up and feel a strong 
urge to urinate. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of the man, who, arriving 
after all his troubles in front of the full bowl, wants to urinate. 
On thus putting myself into such a situation, at once the 
feeling of “ difficulty ” has overcome me ; I felt that urination 
under such circumstances is extremely difficult, only possible 
if one ran the risk of making the bowl overflow. It is hard 
to avoid the suggestion that the full bowl is the pictorial 
representation of the full and extended bladder, an interpretation 
which would be in agreement with the symbolism of Schemer, 
for whom dreams are only representations of bodily processes. 
The motive implied in the whole situation — that there will 
be an overflow if he should urinate — may represent an exhorta- 
tion not to take the dream as reality, and be so misguided by 
the hallucination as to wet the bed. Of course, if we thus 
interpret the bowl as a representation of the full bladder, it 
ceases to fit in properly with the rest of the dream, because 
now it represents not the “ receiving part ”, but its antithesis. 

There is, however, another more satisfactory interpretation : 
that what is actually expressed in the dream is the feeling of 
strong urgency and the present difficulty of satisfying it 
without any risk. Let us visualise the events experienced in 
the dream. The dreamer feels a strong urge ; he has t® go 
a long way before he can reach the toilet (where he can 
“ alight ”, i.e., urinate). But when getting there, it appears 
that his trip and expectation were futile because the bowl is 
full. The satisfaction of his need caniv)t take placs, even 
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by means of a dream-hallucination, since the real, unceasing 
tension within the bladder continually emphasises the non- 
fulfilment of the urge ; the “ mindful ” control of the sphincter 
muscle continues even during sleep. I think this more “ cpm- 
pleted ” interpretation of the dream is at any rate acceptable ; 
the dream-situation, as analysed here, is in its totality quite 
suitable to represent the state of tension and distress as actually 
experienced. 

( 5 ) The first interpretation we gave of the dream-motif 
should, however, not be rejected. In accordance with every- 
thing we know of dreams, it is very unlikely that organic 
stimuli or other external events are simply “ photographed ” 
in the dream ; even the full content of a more or less compli- 
cated dream s timulated by an organic process, is never fu rnished 
exclusively by the ph ysiologic stim ulus conce rned. Experi- 
mental sliinuli applFed to the sleeper, appear more or less 
recognisable in the resulting dream-image, but they hardly 
account for all the remaining elements of the dream. The 
respective experiments of Maury arc sufficiently known and 
are reported in Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams. The following 
instance is one of this series. A drop of water is poured on 
the forehead of the sleeper ; his dream runs : 

13. He is in Italy, sweating heavily, and drinks white 
Orvieto wine. 

An example which I had an opportunity to analyse and 
whose psychological background, therefore, was accessible to 
me, is the following : A friend of mine (occasionally my 
patient) was lying back on the sofa on a hot afternoon, reading. 
On the other end of the sofa was his wife, in a half-reclining 
position. He went to sleep, but could not stretch himself 
comfortably and freely, because his wife took up part of the 
sofa. He dreamt : 

14. I am sitting on the sofa with my wife and my uncle. 
There seems to be little room on the sofa, and I ask my wife 
to move over ; or was it my uncle who a^ed her to do this ? 

We need spend no time on the obvious dream repre/ewation 
of the inconvenient position, and of the wish that the wife 
would not take up so much space. The closer consideration 
of the uncle in the dream-scene helps greatly in the correct 
understanding of the case. Originally, this uncle had been 
very m^ch opposed to the jnarriage of my friend, his reason 
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being that she had not enough money ; in spite of his other- 
wise idealistic outlook, this uncle had a pathological regard 
for financial means, a bank -balance outloo k. In the dream, 
there is an obvious allusi on to this questi on of ma rriage ; 
to the question of how far the uncle had been right ; . . . 
how much the wife actually has furthered or limited the 
career of the husband. This interpretation could be substanti- 
ated when the dreamer added that in the dream the wife had 
appea red ug lier than she was in reality (underestimation), 
and that actually at that period she was making a nuisance 
of herself by her unjustified reproaches. This example may 
convince even the most sceptical critic of dream analysis 
about the true relation of the organic stimulus to the other 
ps ychic somces.^. 

We are justified then in looking upon the bowl as the 
representation of the full bladder, and yet in interpreting the 
dream in its totality, as a representation of the difficult subjective 
situation of the dreamer.^ It is' true, of course, that in this case’ 
the^ full bla'dder and the difficulties of the dreamer, which 
he cannot surmount during sleep, are closely and intrinsically 
related to each other (cause and consequence). Essentially, 
however, the dream depicts the actual psychic condition, 
expressing the awareness of the relevant circumstances and 
also the conscious fear of wetting the bed. (The rest of the 
latent content is not considered here, although it has been 
discovered.) It is the attitude taken by the ego towards the organic 
stimulus, the influence of the stimulus in question on the ego and the 
social regal d of the ego, which are represented in the dream-image. 

(6) Every organic stimulus which, in virtue of its intensity, 
projects from the constant and normal unity of the “ self- 
feeling ”, may be regarded as a miniature illness. Yet, illness 
means : to feel ill. Every organ ic d isturbance represents for 
the psyche a disturbance of th.e.j?go-XediPg. It is difficult to 
know exactly in what this disturbance consists ; it is definitely 
a complex psychoaffective event, the significance of which is 
not exhausted by the mere perception of the anatomical- 
physiological facts. We cannot tell precisely (can hardly 
imagine in its full implications) what an organic ev 9 nt at 
any given moment means for the personality ; how that 
particular self-perception may fit in, at that time, with the 
remainder of the psychoaffective structure. Stimulation, 

^ Cf. Ch. XII (13), (14). ’ Cf. Ch. dreams 91, gt, 93. 
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caused by pressure within the bladder, is always the same to 
conscious perception ; so is genital stimulation, or pain (apart 
from its certain qualitative and quantitative differences). 
But the endopsychic reaction, the effect of the perception 
of the stimulus on the psyche, is always different, because, in 
consequence of the multitude of other factors, the reacting 
psyche is not the same from moment to moment. (Similarly, 
the urge to urinate is different in its social import, when it 
can be appeased in safety, from what it is when it has to be 
repressed for one or two hours because of some environmental 
circumstances.) The state of the psyche, then, becomes 
changed in different ways and to varying degrees, by any 
organic stimulus, such as urinary, sexual or pain stimuli, 
perceived at any given particular moment by the psyche. 
In any case, the dream represents the state of our ego, which 
implies always a complex condition. We are now in tlie 
position to answer the question — atleast in a provisional manner 
— ^why does an organic stimulus find a pictorial and scenic 
representation in the dream ? Because there is always a com- 
posite psychic state which would not be expressed properly if 
the dream said simply ; “ I am suffering pain ”, or “ I am 
hungry ”, or “ I badly want to urinate ”. Even the actually 
scenic representation, of course, gives only a cross-section, 
a partial picture of the complete endopsychic state of affairs. 

(7) Thus far we could only show the causes for the trans- 
formation of the organic stimulus into a wider kind of scene. 
Yet we have not explained by this why the scenic representa- 
tion, this description of the endopsychic state of affairs, has 
to be carried out in symbolic, substitute-pictures, which are, 
at first, unrecognisable. 

Now we know that in the dream we cited as an illustration, 
the difficulty of the objective and .subjective situation, and the 
suffering of the experiencing person, are characterised by 
both the urgency (and the unsuccessfulness) of the long trip, 
and by the full bowl. But why this indirect, this allegorical 
representation ? Why could the situation not be represented 
by a scene, by a dream-experience, which might be described 
something like this : 

15. I feel the necessity to urinate, I try to find a toilet, but jj 
I notice that I 'am really lying in bed and cannot, therefore, jl 
get up and move about. I do not want, however, to wet thef 
be«J. My bladder is full, and hurts . . . 
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It is obvious from all the dreams, caused by organic stimuli, 
that the dream-e go is ignor ant of the ac^^ position of Ae 
dreanmr, of beii^ as leep, and in bed ; after all, the dreamer 
li^^ and moves in variously coloured surroundings and goes 
through different experiences, like a person in waking state.’ 
(The rare exceptions to this rule are brought about by super- 
ficial, half-awake sleep.) The scs., and consequently, the 
dreaming-ego, is not asleep, is not lying in bed, but is living 
thro ugh its kaleidoscopic adventures. For this reason alone it 
is not possible for the dream to express the true condition of the person- 
ality. 'This impossibility, and the fact implied in it, proves 
a fundamental thesis, which constitutes one of Freud’s dis- 
coveries, viz., that dreammg, as such, is independent o f the, 
org^k stimulus that the dreamer is "already in his w orld 
of dreams ^ the moment when the o^an-^timulus occurs 
as an added complication. It is, of course, true that we can- ' 
not tell for certain, what conceptual form the dream would 
have taken in the absence of the organic stimulus. But alf 
other dreams which treat obviously and chiefly of the psychic 
problems of our waking life, of our recent difficulties, fears 
and hopes, prove sufficiently that the dream-content, as such, 
is not caused by the disturbing or normal organic stimulus. 
This was, however, actually maintained by Schemer, according 
to whom all dream-images are only “ transformation-products ” 
of organ-processes. We can point here to Silberer’s well- 
known experiments, in which he demonstrated and proved 
that thoughts preceding sleep, reappear immediately in the 
dream-images (these experiments are dealt with in greater 
detail below) ; also to his findings that although in hypnagogic 
dreams (i.e., dream-like hallucinatory images experienced in 
the transition from waking state to sleep) the state of' the 
body or its members constitutes, one j)art of the material, the 
rest of the^ream-content has definitely a different, a psycho- 
genic derivation.^ All this is sufficiently known and generally 
admitted, and there is no need to stress it. If then the dream- 
ego, at any rate and from quite different causation, has found 
itself in an “ active, experiencing ” state, the organic stimulus, 
suddenly emerging during sleep, naturally has to undrtga a 
suitable transformation, so that it can be fitted into the con- 
tinuity^ the dream-experience.. One cannot very well dream 
that one is walking about merrily, and to perceive in the 
same dream suddenly, upon the emergence of the urination- 
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urge, that one is in bed, asleep, and must not wet the bed- 
clothes. Such an “ illogical ” change of scene may happen 
at times, but then it usually signifies some different psychic 
.content, not simply a real bodily stimulus. The dreamer 
would have to wake up and to stop moving about in his 
dream-world in order to perceive the real nature of his urge 
to urinate. Otherwise, as pointed above, there must be an 
adapting transformation in the feature of the perceived 
stimuli!^"' Thtflhen is the second step in our approach, to explain 
the possible causes for the transformation of the organic stimulus into an 
imaginary picture. ^ am, of course, conscious that we ha'^e been 
dealing here with an urge, which cannot be easily assuaged 
during sleep. (Vide Gh. VI.) Yet it is not quite so easy to 
understand in the same way, why organic stimuli of a different 
kind — tactile, enteral, or auditory, etc. — are to be markedly 
transformed. One could walk and experience different events 
,in the dream and at the same time could suddenly feel (within 
the same dream story) pains, or a tactile stimulus, and so on. 

(8) In turning to the simultaneously occurring psychogenic 
dream event, which is independent of the additional organic 
stimulation, we have only shifted the problem to some extent. 
For, we find, as is well known, that the purely mental elements 
in the dream in most cases -aho show a changed, pictorial 
repre§Mtation (Silberer’s “functional phenomenon”). The 
interesting observations made by Silberer, and the considerable 
amount of confirmatory material available from analyses, 
proves this beyond question. (I think it is not superfluous 
to demonstrate inductively the correctness of this view, though 
it has been regarded as obvious. Freud’s exposition on 
symbolism and “ meaning ” of the dream-elements is also 
essentially only dialectical, argumentative ; he does not 
follow nor unfold the phenomenon in its development.) When 
one is on the verge of falling asleep and forces himself to 
gather his mind and to recollect the hypnagogic pictures 
experienced, it is often possible to recognise quite clearly 
trains rf thought which originated in the period before sleep. 
“ I am thinking before sleep about a problem,” reports 
Silberer, “ and cannot call to mind one particular detail.” 
This is the resulting hypnagogic dream picture : 

16. I ask for information in some office ; a bad-tempered 
secretary, who seems to have mislaid the relevant file, refuses 
to give it to me. * 
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The relation is obvious between the mislaid file and the 
information refused in the dream, and the thought which 
Silberer could not call to his mind before the dream. 

In another instance, the author tells about a visit to the 
theatre, where Faust was being played. “ After going to 
bed, my thoughts are still occupied with the play. In spite 
of the overwhelming feeling of sleepiness, I try to concentrate 
on the difficult problem of the ‘ Mutter ’ (mothers) which has 
caused so much heartbreak to interpreters of Goethe’s work. 
Sleep finally overcomes me, the train of thought is suddenly 
broken, and in its place comes the following hallucination : 

17. I am standing; on a solitary promo ntory proj ecting far 
into the dark sea. The watere_Qf the sea seem to blend with 
the dark sky, which is mysteriously heavy. 

When I awake the picture vanishes. I recollect my previous 
train of thought and recognise that llie hypnagogic dream was 
a symbol for the previous thoughts. The interpretation : My 
solitary standpoint indicates the remoteness of the problem, and 
the dark colouring of the picture, its darkness, its obscureness. 
The blending of sea and sky, the disappearance of the border 
between ‘ above and beneath ’ was the symbol for the fact 
that in the problem treated of in the play, all time and space 
coalesce, so that Mcphistophelc s tan say to Faust in the play : 

‘ Sink down, then ! Or I might equally well say — Rise ! ’ ” 

Let me cite a hypnagogic dream-imagery of my own. 
During a difficult period of my life, owing to the political 
circumstances in Czechoslovakia, I went to bed at night, 
saying to myself : “ I can’t bear it any longer.” In the 
hypnagogic hallucination : ^ 

18. I see first of all an old Slovak mail who is toiling labori- 
ously rutting wood ; his undulating locki^ hide a fiice covered 
with sweat. Then 1 sec a heroic figure from a film I once 
saw ; he is the hero of the Slovak people ; he fought gloriously 
against the suppressors of his brethren, and he was shown in 
the film dyin^ in a last heroic fight. I see him rise proudly 
from his fetters and shake his locks. Lastly, I see some 
prone figure (dead ?). Perhaps it is my father (with a bdtird ?). 
This latter picture is not in accord with past reality.”* The 
meaning content seems to be quite simply : “ this life with its 
struggle leads to final exhaustion^ to an early death ”. I may 
add that in my youth I used to say with regard to some difficult 
task that “ it was as difficult as cutting wood ”. . *. . 
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A patient I once analysed was th in kin g before falling asleep 
of the varying course of the analytical hours. He experiences 
in the subsequent hypnagogic vision : 

19. That a balloon or Zeppelin is rising ; a fightCT zooms 
down. ' 

My interpretation was : Two tendencies are alternating in 
his mind ; that towards superficiality and evasion (resistance, 
flight reflex), and the other one, towards deep analysis and 
the determination to “ fight it out ”. 

Here, too, the mutual relation is fairly clear. Besides, we 
notice as in the case of the organ-sensation dreams, the change, 
the pictorial transformation and at the same time “ a widening” 
of the thought-content. In this dream picture we find 
expressed not only the fact that the analytical sessions have 
varying success (ups and downs), but also the decision, based 
xm recognition of the necessity, to dare to delve down into the 
depths, in order to regain health and to be able again to dwell 
on the ground of “ earthy reality ”, 

I may say the same with regard to my own hypnagogic 
dream. The pictures while symbolising my state at that time, 
imply also that 1 was a hero, a lighter, and a victim of the 
circumstances. Indeed, that very day I had thought about 
the impossibility of publishing my best work because of the 
adverse political conditions, and how I should not be able 
to go on with my scientific experiments. The continuation 
of my dream related it to the figure of my father, who in the 
course of his duties as a clergyman, at one period also had 
to fight hard for his principles. I also remembered in this 
connection that my father, who was ignorant of the Slovak 
language (at that time Slovakia was part of Hungary), could 
make himself understood only with difficulty to the Slovak 
workers and woodcutters, who were working in our house. 
It is clear that the associations to my dream are not simply 
associations by similarity or true relationship, but completions 
of the content of my vision, necessary adjuncts to the descrip- 
tion of the dream. (I have omitted several other associations 
and aspects of analytical importance.) 

(g) We ask now again : Whence this tendency towards 
dramatisation and personification of our thoughts and feelings ? 
The bad-tempered secretary obviously depicts the annoying 
forgetfulness, as well as the realisation that the dreamer himself 
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was not responsible for the failure to remember that one 
detail. 

The fighter ’plane represents the desirable positive attitude 
towards the analytical treatment. In my own case it is the 
struggle, the at present thwarted ambition, which is personified ’ 
by the various figures (one might speak, though inaccurately, 
of identification). In Silberer’s second example, it is the 
difficulty and vastness of the problem, and the condition of 
the contemplating mind, which is symbolised through a 
natural scene. 

It is obvious, both from the organic dreams described earlier, 
as well as from the above mentioned “ autosymbolic dreams ” 
(Silberer) that the sleeping and dreaming ego conceives of the 
psychical and physical stimuli in a fashion different from that 
qf the waking-ego. As long as psychology has regarded and 
considered only jffie various disturbing physical stimuli during 
sleep, it was possible to speak of misinterpretation of their 
true nature by the sleeping-ego, and of a kind of error, i.e., 
illusion. Yet it is very difficult to regard the transformation 
of thought-contents, and even of thinking processes, as the 
result of illusions, because — I want to stress this particularly 
— the processes and contents of thinking have always their 
suBcon scious. unconscious fc5f)1S^’"and it is clearly imposs ible 
in this connection to speak of “ misinterpretation ” in the 
sense of illusion. It is true, we said that it is rather “ con- 
ditions, states ” of the psyche and the body which are trans- 
formed' In the dream. But in the examples given above, it 
is well-nigh impossible to separate the thought-content from 
the respective condition. Purely descriptively it might be 
spoken of as a misinterpretation of the state of affairs in 
general. But psychologically we must assume that the respective 
self-perception has actually a different meaning and content for our 
sleep and dream-consciousness. The question now is this : are 
the feelings only personified for the purpose of dream repre- 
sentation, or are they really experienced in the same or similar 
manner in which they appear represented ? I admit that it 
is difficult to accept this latter alternative, with everything 
that it implies, and to say : “ Yes, the dream-ego experiences 
the stimulus or the thought that moves us, really as if it were 
a person, a thing, a locality, an objective scene. But to 
accept the other alternative woyld mean to attribute an 
unbelievable primiliveness to the humbn psychic apparatus. 
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and' to assume that there are mere playful and nonsensical 
pictorial dream-representations, accompanying the completely 
unchanged self-perceptions. 

(lo) I should like to advance the following hypothesis, at 
'first briefly formulated, which will later on be supported by 
arguments and by references to empirical observations : 

Stimuli and processes of our imer world are perceived 
iifferentl^y the dream-ego and by the waking-ego. A different 
state of the psyche implies a different mode of perception. 
When in the dream-image organic, emotional and thought- 
events are represented in the form of images, and are objectified 
as things and persons, that must be interpreted as suggesting 
that these perception-elements have a different form and a different 
content for our dream-consciousness, as compared with the waking 
consciousness. Although I do not want to maintain, much less 
to prove, that in dream 12 the full bladder really appeared 
to the scs. and to the dream-ego as a full bowl, or in dream 16 
the forgotten thought as a bad-tempered secretary, yet the 
appearance of the substitute-idea in the dream implies that the respective 
self-perception by the scs. and dream-consciousness was essentially 
different from the perception and idea of the waking consciousness. If 
a particular mental element were identical in content for the 
scs. and the dream-ego on the one hand, and for the waking 
consciousness on the other, probably its dream-representation 
would also be unchanged. What appears unchanged to 
the scs. and to the dream-ego, reaches the dream-image in 
the form customary to waking thought. This accounts for 
the peculiar mixture in our dreams of elements characteristic 
of the waking system of conceptual thinking, and of those 
characteristic of the substitute-forming symbolic system ; a 
fact* to which we have already drawn attention, and which 
statement must have appeared at first sight no more than a 
confusing and arbitrary assumption.* Toothache, the urge to 
relieve nature, hunger, thirst and libidinous desire, once they 
reach a certain insistence, appear in the dream more obviously 
recQgoi5abk,_ because these stimuli are, in virtue of their 
intensity, more likely to retain their waking quality, even 
during the formation ' oT the" dream ; it seems almost as if 
these minor stimuli interrupt momentarily the deep, proper 
sleep, only to giveaway again to these deeper levels, and to 
the proper dream-phenomena, pertaining thereto. The total 

» Cf. p. 25- 
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content of the dream, however, is then syntheazed by the 
second^try " concepfualisihg ” function, and formed into one 
homhgeneoas dfeatn containing both elements. 

(ii) It is easy to see these mechanisms at work, in a group 
of dreams described by Rank in his paper on “ Levels of 
Symbol-Formation in Dreams ” ; (quoted by Freud, Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, Gh. VI). One can observe in some cases, 
that a' certain physical stimulus appears in the dream at first 
more or less intensely disguised, then, as the irritation becomes 
stronger and the sleep less profound, the dream-representation 
of the. stimulus is more obvious and recognisable. It was 
actually Schemer who recognised and rightly interpreted this 
phenomenon. A pollution-dream of a patient I once analysed, 
may render the discussion more concrete : 

20. I am looking for a room, but 7 don't want the caretaker to 
see me. I open a door very cautiously ; I then see a woman 
whose look 1 like, but 7 am sliy to betray thU to her. Suddenly 
I have the feeling that 7 have slept with, her .. . I wake up 
and am aware that ejaculation is taking place. 

In the first part of the dream there is only a room- (well- 
known Freudian symbol for a woman), and the timidity 
associated with the presence of the caretaker. Overtly, in the 
second part, there is already a woman, and the feeling of bash- 
fulness, which prevents the dreamer from showing interest in her. 
The final part is formed subjectively by the clear awareness of 
the past actual erotic event, and objectively by the pollution. 

Another very interesting organic dream also belongs to this 
type. A man of 45, who had sought my advice because of 
peculiar constricting pains in his chest, told me of his dream 
experienced during an attack of his pains : 

21. I am driving through a narrow, winding street’ in a 
strange car. A tyre bursts, and I have to repair it. Another 
car wants to pass, and f have to jump on the. foot-board of 
my car, thus getting caught between the two vehicles. I wake 
up suddenly with a cry ; my chest and my head Jiurt badly. 

The relation between the narrowness of the street in the 
dream, and the constricting pain in the chest is obvious. I know 
nothing about the dreamer ; I saw him only twice anc> could 
not make up my mind whether he was suffering from an 
organic trouble (angina pectoris or tabes), or whether his 
pains had a functional origin (vascular spasms). If we 
assume that the two vehicle represent conflicting psychic 
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tendencies, causing a pathological reaction of the vascular 
system, we ’can understand the dream in its entirety. The 
driving in a strange car and the recognition of the necessity 
to make room for the other car, could be easily interpreted 
on this basis. (The dreamer might be a be arer o f a complex, 
“ strange ” to his conscious ego, attempting to avoid_ the 
“con^ct ” collision and to repair _the existing djimage ; the 
interpretafion might run on these or similar lines.) But I want 
to consider the dream in these cases only as an organ-sensation 
dream. 1 assume that the painful attack was dreamed as it 
developed, as it grew more painful. First, we have the 
narrow, winding street which was explained above as originat- 
ing from the constriction ; then the break-down of the car 
which might still possibly be repaired, this representing the 
hope that the atta^ might decrease in intensity and cease 
altogether ; the attempt to let the other car pass, is again 
another symbolic expression of the same hope ; finally, at the 
end of the dream, comes the accident in all its seriousness, 
i.e., the manifest representation by the dream of the fully 
developed constricting pain in the chest. 

What is the true nature of this sort of dream-picture ? We 
know that the duration of dreams in general, and of organic 
dreams in particular,^ is short I do not believe that in these 
two cases a slow and long development of the irritation has 
been represented. It is more likely that the gradual and 
closer approximation of the dream-representation to the 
objective facts and their realistic perception was caused by a 
lessening of the depth of sleep in consequence of the irritation 
by the stimulus. Let us consider the first example. As long 
as the timidity and bashfulness in the dream (a sentiment 
whi(Si, as revealed by the latent content, covered serious 
inhibitions) has not been overcome and disregarded, the 
instinciMal drive itself, in its objectivity, must have been modified; 
it means nM only weakened in intensity, but changed in its very quality. 
(In the subconscious~thcTc is no qualifying without essential 
alteration.) This would be one way of interpreting this 
dream-phenomenon. Another interpretation would be, that 
during deep sleep the stimulus, the erotic tendency was at 
first not recognised in its true nature ; as waking thinking 
was gradually reached, this recognition became feasible. In 
the second example it is hardly possible to speak of an “ over- 
coming ’* of an “ inhibition At the most, one might assume 
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a tendency, to maintain iinHistnrhed s jeep a nd to annul the 
disturbing influences (this would be similar to Freud’s “ con- 
venience-dreams ” which try to render the urgent getting up 
unnecessary, and to ensure undisturbed sleep). A second^ 
possibility, here too, would be that the growing pain-intensity 
\ras actually appreciated only gradually, ye^ without any 
attempt of active hallucinatory annulment of its perception. 
I think that both interpretations in the two cases enable us 
in assuming that ; Whatever is no^perceived by the dream- 
ego in keeping with the mode of waking thinking, becomes 
represented "tiy the dream figurative^. Conversely, whatever 
appeals in the Iream in a pictori ah li surative fashion, has been for 
the scs., at least di~ the time of dreaming, and accordingly for the 
dream-ego, an already modified p^chic elemmt. 

( 1 2) This may be shown also by another group of dreams, 
namely those in which an event concerning the dreamer, is 
displaced on to another person. During the evening and also 
during sleep, I was suffering from a kind of rheumatic pain 
in the region of the right scapula. I dreamed : 

22. Mrs. R. rushes quickly into my consulting-room and asks 
to be examined. She then says : “ You were on the point 
of leaving.” 1 agree, as it is almost seven, and dinner will 
soon be served. I am annoyed that, in spite of this, she insists 
on an examination. 1 take my stethoscope and examine her. 
But suddenly it is gn cldsrly, rather thin man whose reflexes 
I^examine with a hammer. He appears to be, in the dream, 
the husband of Mrs. R. She is also present, and then the 
landlady comes in. I percuss around the left clavicle and ask 
if he lecls any pain ; I suspect some chronic disease (of the 
lungs ?) . He denies having pain there and points to his right 
shoulder, where earlier on I had heard some suspicious sounds. 
I wake up with bad pains in the same region. (I was supposed 
to get up at 7 a.m. to carry out an analysis ; cf. the 7 o’clock 
in the dream.) 

The day before an unknown woman had called at my home, 
to ask me to recommend her to prospective boarders. I 
thought her loud and obtrusive. Mrs. R., on the other hand, 
although perhaps a trifle loud, is a woman I like quite well. 
She also keeps boarders. The mistress of the house, foVmerly 
also a practising physician, earns her living similarly by 
taking in boarders. I have the impression that she is not 
satisfied with the amount of money I pay her, although I 
know that it is not customary to pay mflre. These as'Sociations 
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are cited only to explain, though rather superficially, my 
unsympathetic feeling towards Mrs. R. which is displayed 
in the dream. 

Now let us turn to the pain, and to its displacement to 
'another person. The figure of the man reminds me of an 
extremely emaciated but very ambitious and industrious 
patient 1 once had, and also of lassitude at that time. In 
addition, he reminds me of the success of my efforts then. 
The identification is clear. What is the significance of the 
displacement ? One is hardly justified in refusing the most 
straightforward explanation. If the pain is attacking somebody 
else, then I am healthy. If I am using the stethoscope and hammer, 
then I am again a freely-practising doctor, not a refugee in England, 
who at first, is allowed to practise psychotherapy, but not 
his equally loved and even much more remunerative neurology. 
I mention this latter aspect also to stress and to support the 
wish-fulfilling tendency of the displacement of the pain. A 
history is also attached to the area on the left side, which I 
tap suspiciously in the dream. I am very much afraid now 
of the slightest cold, because it might bring back the neuralgic 
pain in the same region which caused me so much trouble 
last winter ; not so much through its intensity as through the 
difficulties it put in the way of my newly formed practice 
and by limiting my walks, exercises, etc. By denying the 
existence of pain on this spot, I am relieved of my anxiety. 
I have always maintained that transformation and displace- 
ments in dreams, represent attempts at cure (when, for instance, 
one’s own pathological complex is displaced on to some other 
person, etc.). Such an attempt would be quite meaningless, 
if the element concerned were not itself, in its essence, really 
trantformed for the scs. Dreaming is a biological function. 
(Gf. Ch. X). 

Just as wishfulfilment, taking place in the dream, is a true 
satisfying experience, not simply a self-deceptive illusion (cf. 
Gh. VI on Food-Dreams), so displacement, and all similar 
mechanisms of disguise within the dream-event, are signs of 
a partial or attempted transformation, which make easier the 
bearing of the facts, i.e., either of an organic illness or of a 
complex, endangering psychic harmony. ^ 

(13) This group of dreams — and other examples will follow 
— ^illustrates clearly : (i) that the psychic element (in this 
• * 1 Cf. Ch. Ill (34). 
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case the pain-sensation, and the knowledge of it), is being 
transformed in the direction of that which is easier and more 
endurable, in the sense of diminution of its painful quality ; 
(2) that, therefore, there is a biological tendency quite definitely 
implied in the dream-transformations ; (3) that though the" 
transformed dream-element is reducible to a conscious element, 
to a real perception (in our case of an organic event), yet 
psychologically the “ symbol ” or “ picture ” coincides with 
a new, transformed element in the scs., and does not cor- 
respond congruently with the original or conscious perception. 
Schematically, we might put it in the following way : First 
comes the real pain (in waking state we would have to add 
the conscious perception of that pain) ; secondly, there is a 
weakening of the pain, brought about by the state of sleep ; 
thirdly, there is the dream-representation of this feeling, as it is 
being perceived in its weakened form. Displacement is the result. 

The same process may be illustrated by the following 
example. The dreamer is suffering from precordial pains 
which were diagnosed as functional anjgina, due to exhaustion 
of the heart-muscle in consequence of continuous mental and 
physical exertion. 

23. My jjrother, from a high ladder, falls headlong ; he is 
stunned, but recovers soon, and finds that nothing serious has 
happened to him. The dreamer wakes up with a moderate 
feeling of anxiety. 

Here the feeling of anxiety, caused by the condition of the 
heart, appears to have been subjected to the process of objecti- 
fication. The dreamer’s own “ organic ” anxiety receives a 
quasi-justification in the dream by his frightened reaction to 
the accident of his brother. This accident of the brother in 
the dream carries, however, obviously the meaning of “ serious 
danger ”, of bodily injury ”. Thus the dream, in its detailed 
composition, may be regarded as a displacement-dream. 
(There is also a second kind of displacement, i.e., from the 
heart to the head, which change possibly indicates the nervous 
nature of the distress. Can this be considered as a point of 
dia gnostic v alue, or merely as the patient’s sub-conscious 
attempt at self-pacification ?) We know other types of dreams 
in which the objectification of one’s own fear occurs without 
displacement. For instance, a woman suffering badly from 
attacks of genuine angina pectoris, dreamt one night, when 
she was not feeling very welTT ~ .. . , 
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24. There was some talk of a po isoned ^oose . and the question 
was discussed whether one might eat it or not. I wake up 
with anxiety. 

It is possible that the poisoned goose signifies the dreaming 
'person herself, in her being ill, thus constituting some kind 
of displacement of her own suffering to another object ; of 
course, in the question of whether one might eat the meat, 
there is contained still a reference to her own person.^ The 
following dream, however, shows beyond doubt the mechanism 
of pure objectification, of personification of the dreamer’s 
own distress due to an attack of cardiac asthma : the danger 
to life is referred overtly to the dreamer’s own ego, transformed 
only in its character and weakened through the particular 
explanation advanced for it, in the dream : 

25. Two shadowy figures, burglers, attackjhe dreamer ; he 
tries_to^scMe to a neighbouring room. He wakes up with 
feelings of f^r and can hardly breathe. 

Here the threatening anoxaemia is personified in the same 
manner as in the dream No. i 6 where the dreamer’s forget- 
fulness was personified by the secretary, who refused to give 
any information. In that example, too, we have seen how 
the disagreeable forgetfulness of the dreamer has been projected 
on to a figure, who is independent of the dreamer’s will, 
i.e., the painful fact weakened and became transformed in 
the perception of the scs. ; (one is, after all, indeed not respon- 
sible for one’s forgetfulness ; the dream displacement in such 
a case is certainly justified). In displacement-dreams this 
tendency of weakening, carried out by separation of the fact 
in question from the ego is, of course, quite clear. Tet this 
tendency in the dream signifies most decidedly a transjormation of 
the element of the perception in the scs. 

( 14 ) This thesis finds support also in the displacement- 
dreams which have mainly a psycho-affective origin. Everyone 
who studies dreams, meets frequently with instances, in which 
the dreamer’s own actions, wishes and strivings, as far as they 
are in opposition to hjs moral ego, are displaced on to others. 
An elderly spinster, who Ead" Avoided all erotic temptations 
though only with great effort, dreamt ; 

tf 

^ Psychologically it is, of coufk, possible to assume that the pre-morbid, 
healthy personality regards the pain, or the anomaly, as foreign to its structure, 
and refuses! at first to acknoivlrage it as its own. 
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26. My friend has turned frivolous ; she goes out with men 

at night. 

We may look upon the “ friend ” as the symbol of the 
dreamer’s libido ; or as the symbol of her genitals ; or we 
may regard the whole dream simply as a displacement of that 
kind which sometimes happens in real life, namely, when one 
uncritically displaces one’s own feelings and tendencies on 
to others. Whichever formula of interpretation we choose, 
we can hardly deny the qualifying transformation of the 
original drive. Young girls who, after puberty, start to feel 
the strength of the sexual difive/T rf tP i ha vettfea^ oF a ^ijnTlar 
"Tcihd. Sometimes also they dream of mer^who pursue them 
TiT^rder to catch, to beat or to stab them. We consider 
this latter type of dreams and the accompanying feelings of 
fright and anxiety, as related to the mechanism of repression, 
consequent upon the moral struggle. In all these cases it is 
clear that we must suppose a true, essential transformation of the 
repressed mental elements ; otherwise we could ascribe no useful 
purpose to the process of repression. W^ien dr ives and tendencie s 
_eiicounter resistance from the moral ego, the ensuing struggle 
signifies the attempt, to render these drives relatively harmless, 
ina ctivfiy transforming their essential qualities. Sublima- 
tion is only one possible way and result of this deep process 
of metamorphosis. I find it hardly possible to think of any 
weakening-process in the scs. which does not imply an essential 
transformation. We may consider here a chemical analogy : 
salicylic acid is transformed by only slight structural changes 
into the different acetylosalicylic acid (aspirin) which latter 
is much more suited for general consumption. When, then, 
in such cases, as previously mentioned, the instinctual drive 
appears in the dream as the pursu er, it is comprehend^ by 
the psyche, correctly, as something foreign and strange in 
character to the ego-ideal. The displacement occurring in 
these dreams is due then, in fact, to the essential transformation 
in the ucs. of the psychic element or complex in question. 
We refer here to a deeper unconscious level of the ego, because 
we are dealing with a substantial transformation of instinctive 
drives, and must assume that such pr oce s ses occur at .deeppr 
levels than the “ subconscious ” ones which are brought into 
play in connection with the repression qf higher conceptual 
elements. 

( 15 ) The closer one has approached .the problem pf dreams 
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and the more experience one has gained, one might even say 
the more one has learned to “ live ” in the world of dreams 
— the more one comes to appreciate that there is no hetero- 
geneity of dreams ; that the fundamental mechanisms at 
"work are not so multiform, as the different events, represented 
in the dreams, might lead one to suppose. I believe, we 
are fully justified in applying certain conclusions, drawn from 
one group of dreams, to another ; we are justified in trans- 
ferring insight gained from one group to others ; as long as 
in doing so we do not limit the field of our investigations 
and interpretations. When it is obvious in one group of 
dreams, that behind the pictorial, symbolic representation 
there is an element which has been transformed in the scs., we 
are perhaps safe in concluding reversely from the fact that 
some organic or psychic event is represented in a symbolical 
fashion in the dream, that this particular mental element 
pre-existed in the scs. in a transformed, essentially changed 
state. (Cf. p. 40.) 

In the case of physiological, organic stimuli which impinge 
upon the sleeper, a different perception is obvious, because of 
the very fact of the sleeping state. Apart from this, the 
stimulation itself is extending into a complicated psychic 
element, as for instance, in the quoted dream about an urge 
to urinate, where the whole condition of the dreamer is 
represented (“ I want to, but I can’t, and it is very painful ”). 
In the case of pain or of a repressed tendency, the content is 
being transformed for obvious reasons. In the dreams with 
“ levels of symbol formation ” the different types of perception 
on the different levels of the sleeping state are quite clear. 
We may add that it is only reeisonable to assume that a sub- 
cons«iou5. element, compared with its conscious counterpart, 
is being in some way, transformed, extended, _and .fitted _into 
the whole structure of the scs, TTie predominance of pictorial 
and symbolic representations in the dreams points in all 
probability to the different nature of subconscious elements. 
I am aware of the fact, of course, that this conclusion from 
the material assembled above, is not logically unassailable. 
It might, e.g., be maintained that the dream-work gravitates 
towards a figurative mode of representation for reasons not 
precisely accountable, and treats, therefore, all the material 
offered by the scs. in the same pictorial and symbolical way, 
whether or not it has«undergone an essential transformation 
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there,' as compared to its original conscious counterpart. 
Yet, this apparently cautious, would-be objective manner of 
looking at the facts, bars the way to further progress and to 
greater insight. I believe that we can and should derive conclusions 
from conditions such as are obviously present in some groups of dreams, 
and make these corulusions obtain for the working of the dream in 
general. 

The process of dreaming is a function of the psyc he, of the 
nervous systein, and every such lunction is carried out by 
mechanisms and in ways which are uniform in their very 
nature (cf. Ch. X on “ The Biological Status of Dreaming ”.) 
Otherwise we would have to postulate the existence of senseless 
events, void of understandable causation and purpose, instead 
of gaining a unifying, generally valid point of view. A true 
sense of science demurs at such firuitless and limiting objectivity ; 
at a passive acceptance of a view which would render quite 
meaningless and irregular such a constant psychic phenomenon 
as the dramatisation and the symbolic transformation of 
contents by the dream work ; a view which would regard 
as incapable of further explanation what is, one can say, the 
main characteristic feature of such a constant life phenomenon 
as dreaming. The mere reference to “ old, archaic mechan- 
isms ” as the only source of symbolism in dreams, is surely 
.too inadequate, and quite insufficient to explain the signifi- 
cance of a process of such a high order. 

I lay so much stress on the point in question for certain 
reasons of principle. I have in mind those psychologists 
who for sentimental reasons cannot agree with the too simple 
“ mechanistic ” conception of the scs. All theories regarding 
the nature of the scs. arc, of course, pure speculations ; while 
the existence of the Freudian libidinous drives is a more 
palpable reality. In spite of this it must be said that the 
original classical psychoanalytic conception of the unconscious, 
in its relation to the dream, is too “ mechanistic ” and 
schematic.^ That much will be admitted more or less freely, 
by every investigator of the younger analytic generation. 
And the limited fashion of interpretation of the dream-content 
which is based on this conception, will satisfy fewer* and 
fewer analysts, especially those who are in need of a shortened 
time-saving method of psychotherapy. This is not meant 
as polemics ; I think that in my description and discussion 

* Cf. Ch. VI. 


E 
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of Freud’s dream-theory I show clearly my desire to be, as 
far as possible, unbiased. Yet I believe at the same time 
that in matters concerning the psyche, even sentimental motives 
and counter-arguments may be of some positive value. More- 
over, practical psychotherapy shows a real need for a more 
flexible technique of interpretation. In the passive, but long, 
classical psychoanalysis much is being solved, relieved and 
cured spontaneously, though not spoken of, and not dealt 
with directly (this being the effect of time and transference 
factor). In the shortened, so-called active forms of psycho- 
therapy, such neglect of important psychic contents and 
aspects is not permissible. Quite naturally, I could not 
contribute anything new and valuable by my present argu- 
ments and general explanations to the “ philosophy ” of the 
unconscious. I wanted only to indicate that the unconscious 
should be looked upon as being more than the place of rep res- 
sion ; and should not be considered merely as the obscure 
region pf instinctive drives. And thus the dream, and its 
symbolic mode of representation, contains more by far than 
the limited interpretations of classical psychoanalysis have 
allowed us to surmise. Above all, we have gathered evidence 
of the richness of the '^functional ” elements in the dream. ^ 
The remark made above about the spontaneous curative effect 
of a long-lasting classical analysis answers the possible question, 
how such a passive method may still result in the successful 
treatment of certain symptoms without resorting to those 
different modem psychotherapeutic viewpoints suggested by 
pioneers of psychological research. 

(i6) Freud’s theory of dreams, which will be described and 
discussed later, submits as one possible mode of disguising the 
latent dream-content the symbolic transformation of elements. 
(Admittedly, he had in mind only certain special and fixed 
symtels which are connected with the representation of 
chie^ erotic contents and aggressive tendencies.) “ Symbolism 
must be recognised as a second, independent mechanism of 
dream-representation, next in importance to the dream-censor. 
It might be surmised, however, that it is convenient for the 
dreaift-censor to make use of symbolism, since both mechanisms 
lead to the same end, i.e., the strangeness and incompre- 
hensibility of the dyeam.” (Freud : Introductory Lectures.) It 
is obvious, as seen in this quotation, that Freud does not 

i^iscussed later, CJh. Ill, pp. 78-84, and also in Ch. XII. 
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fundamentally reduce this mode of representation only to the 
tendency of the dream to disguise its genuine content. Else- 
where he writes “ One has the impression that we are 
dealing here with an old and extinct mode of work,” 

Freud reduces certain kinds of pictorial transformation in 
dreams (which he, however, separates from symbolism proper) 
to the tendency towards easier representation. “ A colourless 
and abstract expression of the dream-thought is exchanged 
for one that is pictoria land concrete. The advantage, and 
along with it the purpose, of this substitution is obvious. 
Whatever is pictorial is more capable of representation in 
dreams, and can be fitted in to a situation in which an abstract 
expression would confront the dream-representation with 
difficulties, not unlike those which would arise, if a political 
editorial had to be represented in an illustrated journal.” 
A lady dreams : 

27. She is at the opera : in the middle of the stalls there is 
a high towef, on the top of which there is a platform surrounded 
by an iron railing. There stands the conductor continually 
running round behind the railing, perspiring terribly ; and 
from this position he is conducting the orchestra. 

Freud interprets : “ I knew that she had felt intense sym- 
pathy for a musician whose career had been prematurely 
brought to an end by insanity. The man towered above all the 
other members of the orchestra. This tower must be described 
as a composite formation by means of apposition ; by its 
structure it represents the gteatness of the man, but the railing 
on the top behind which he runs around like a prisoner or 
an animal in a cage.(an allusion to the name of the unfortunate 
man — Wulf), represents his later fate. ‘ Lunatic tower ’ ^ is 
perhaps the expression in which the two thoughts might Have 
met.” (Extract from : The Interpretation of Dreams.) 

Freud also admits that dreams sometimes contain abstraci 
thoughts of the usual waking type ; i.e., that the dreamer in 
'his dream simply knows or feels that someone is particularly 
great ; or that this knowledge finds expression in a directly 
formed thought and sentence. “ Dreams then think pre- 
ponderantly, but not exclusively. In visual images. They 
also make use of auditory imag^ and to a lesser extent of the 
other sensory~lmpressions. Moreover, in 'dreams, as in the 
waking state, many things are simply thought or imagined 
* An old-fashioned expression for asylum. 
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(probably with the help of remnants of verbal conceptions). 
Characteristic _of dreams, however, are only those elements 
6f its content, which behave like images ; that is to say, 
which more closely resemble perceptions than mnemonic 
representations. We may say Aat the dream hallucinates, 
that it replaces thought by hallucinations. In this respect 
visual or acoustic Impressions behave in the same way. It 
has been observed that the recollection of a succession of 
notes, heard as one is falling asleep, becomes transformed, 
after we have fallen asleep, into a lively hallucination of the 
same melody, to give place, each time we wake, to their fainter 
and qualitatively different representation of the memory, and 
resuming again each time we dose off again, its full hallucin- 
atory character. From these images the dream creates a 
more complete situation which we are actually experiencing 
in dreaming.” 

(17) Little can be added to this classical description. I 
would like only to point out that dream-events may, however, 
be compared with those of waking life only in so far as we 
want to say that we experience in the dream, and not merely 
think, imagine and remember. But with equal certainty we 
must emphasise the subjectively perceptible difference in the 
quality of the two types of experiencing. Subjectively, the 
quality of the dream-experience is not entirely similar to that 
of waking life. The events appear to be more overwhelming, 
the scenes seem to concern one more closely, and deeply. 
Perhaps, because in the dream, spectator and actor are one with 
the action. In the real world, we feel more separated from 
our environment and the events taking place therein ; the 
“ I ” and “ you ” are more clearly defined and distinct to 
our ' subjective perception than is the case in the dreams. 
It might be added that the spatial character of events in 
dreams shows, with rare exceptions, a relatively narrow 
demarcation. 1 Everything seems to point to the fact that essentially 
we are dealing with events occurring within the single, individual 
p^che, which are being represented by the multiform, colourful action 
of the dream ; that there is a unify behind the phenomenological 
complexity of dream-components (such as are space, images, persons, 
actions, etc., of the dream-scene). We will return to this 
topic in Ch. V. Contrasting with this suggested actual unity 
of the total dream-event is the splitting up of the e^o Jgr the 
1 Cf. Ch. XII, dream 81 . 
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dream-representation, the personification of its various com- 
ponents, of its drives, tendencies and sentiments. 

(i8) The reason usually given for this unreal, hallucinatory 
perception of inner events, for the dramatisation and personifi- 
cation of thoughts, feelings and physiological processes, is the 
dissociation of psychic unity during sleep. Thus Havelock Ellis 
says : “ . . . the usually coherent elements of our mental 
life are split up and some of them — often it is curious to note, 
precisely those which are at that very moment the most 
prominent and poignant — are reconstituted into what seems 
to us an outside world.” It cannot be denied, in spite of 
all our modern discoveries regarding the meaningfulness of 
dreams, that as compared with waking conscious thinking 
and judgment, we find mental functions during sleep definitely 
inferior, or at least inferior from a certain point of view. But, 
on the other hand, we must not rest content with the idea 
that any constant function of the wonderfully composed 
human organisation could be so useless, so “ backward ”, as 
the lack of our knowledge and especially that of the pro- 
fessional investigators of any given culture period might 
sometimes suggest. To apply this to the problem of dream 
interpretation : when one compares the degree of progress 
since the first tentative approach of Freud’s psychoanalytic 
method with the state of affairs obtaining before that time 
(not to speak about the further progress he made later), one 
cannot but come to the conclusion that any assumption which 
in a purely negative manner simply states the “ accidental ”, 
and the irregularity in the various manifestations of life, can 
claim only a provisional validity. If we accept even a small 
fraction of the results of modern research on dreams as proved ; 
if we take the theories of Freud as only applicable tef one 
certain fraction of the multitude of dreams (as does for instance 
the experienced and learned Havelock Ellis) ; if we accept 
only to a very limited degree the interpretations of Stekel, 
which at first seem so fant 2 istic and purely intuitive, but 
which, nevertheless, proved very useful in practice (as does 
Freud in his turn) ^ ; if finally we add the interesting points 
of view of Jung, Adler, and all the others who have* made 
valuable and suggestive contributions ; then it seems really 
short-sighted to put too much stress on the imperfect mode 

^ In Ch. VI (“The Dream-work ”), and in thc^ preface to the third Gertnan 
edition. * 
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of the working of the dream. For, before the era of psycho- 
analytic investigations nearly everything in the dream-work 
seemed consequent upon the irregular, dissociated mode of 
the working of the dream-ego, and therefore not to be taken 
seriously. The apparent unreal mode of the dream, and the dis- 
sociation jf the psychic unity during sleep are undeniable facts. Tet 
th^ constitute mechanisms of their own, special methods of work, and 
not merely amply negative characters.~ I expect the reader will 
shake his head disbelievingly and regard this latter statement 
as fantastic assumption, not warranted by anything. But the 
same happened when the public was confronted with the 
first of Freud’s attempts and explanations. (The present 
author does not try, of course, to compare his small, though 
perhaps not quite valueless, contributions with Freud’s great 
and far-reaching discoveries ; he wants only to recall to the 
reader the for us almost inconceivable “ refusal to under- 
stand ” and the expressions of astonishment which are to be 
found in the literature of that time.) A good deal of recent 
work which is being quoted and referred to in this volume, 
and all that is suggested with regard to the biological function 
of dreaming, show that we are fully entitled to look for regu- 
larity and significance even where objective science so far 
has been forced to halt.* I shall not pretend to be able to 
explain everything ; even science of future generations will 
not be able to accomplish this task. The miracle of life 
permits of partial insight only, of presentiments, but never 
of the real and “ conquering ” appropriation by means of 
deepest and fullest comprehension. What I want to stress, 
and ask the reader to accept, is the fundamental meaningful- 
ness of all the phenomena of life, including those of dreaming. 
This anticipatory 2 issumption is at least as likely to ensure 
progress as the objective, cautious and unbiased observation 
and investigation of mere details, of individual events, regarded 
apart from the whole of which they are only a constituent. 
What is it that unconsciously spurs on every investigator, if 
not this presentiment of the regular nature of phenomena, the 
presence of certain laws, of meaning in the multiformity of 
the \^orld of our experiences ? Is it not this more or less 

unconscious feeling of the complete uni0> of the universe f 
0 

* There are several problems, important for the theory and practice of dream- 
interpretat|<)n,_ which could ,be invest^iated on the basis of sufficient material. 
The present time gives no opportunity for such a work. 
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Truly, it is not illogical, at least it is intelligible, t hat the man 
of our era, trained and matur ed by the modern phi losophy, 
<j3ajiir5l^cienci^ ^o assumes the'J’fcSefifce ~6r^'“crcauw 
spirit, of a Deity be Wd this unity of phenomena, as a -brilliaat 
thinke^ S. R. Hirsch has pointed ont. 

(rg) Let us accept the dre^-ego, with all its modes of 
work as a ^veh phenomenon ; let us try to accustom ourselves 
to the idea that what happens in this sphere of psychic life 
must happen in this manner, in order to fulfil the 'natural 
aim and intrinsic purpose of the function in question ; that 
the phenomena which we encounter in this sphere, are in 
their own way as meaningful, as proper to the end in view 
as are waking thought and waking feeling. After all, we 
might ask with the same justification : What is the purpose 
in life of thinking ? This question is too abstract, too theoretical 
and pMlosophical to be dealt with here ; nor is the present 
author qualified to discuss it. But the relation between 
dreaming (not as it is sometimes inaccurately called dream- 
tHinlniig'; The phenomena are actually too complex to be 
subsumed under such a restricted term) and the thinking 
process proper, is too close to make it permissible to eschew 
entirely the question of the psyckobiologicd function^ thinking. 
It can hardly be doubted thalTl is part of “ life ” ; that it 
fulfils a corresponding function in life. It is responsible for 
the orientation of the personality in all its relations to the 
external world, and to one’s own psycho-physiological world. 
But apart from this quality of external usefulness there is quite 
definitely also a “ pleasure-quality ” in the act of thinking, a 
kind of satisfaction of a n~eed. The feeling of relief and of 
satisfaction, when one succeeds in giving conceptual form to 
a feeling, to an emotional content, is too well known to recpiire 
detailed description here. If I may use the psychoanalytic 
phrase, there is narcissistic cathexis of the total mental personality. 
Perhaps a comparison with the satisfjiction of hunger and 
sexuality may be illustrative. These two fields of functions 
serve the purpose of preservation of the self and preservation 
of the race respectively. But the performance of both instinc- 
tive functions is associated with such intense pleasurd that 
one is surely justified in looking upon this gain of pleasure 
as a separate factor in life. Admitted?y, the striving for 
aesthetically more pleasing food ensures the relative goodness 
of the food ; while similarly the strivfiig for sexual 'pleasure 
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ensures survival of the race, and also the search for the stronger 
or more beautiful mate possibly furthers the selection of 
favourable heredity-factors. But striving on both fields for 
the pleasurable has become in meiTsdlhoroughly autonomous, 
that there is little doubt of the independent role of die search 
for the beautiful and agreeable, within the frame of these 
two great instinctive drives. Similarly the double function 
of thinking : first, it exists in order to safeguard J^e, secondly 
it serves as a psychic source pleasure. Dreaming might 
be understood in the same manner it is a satisf actio n of a 
need, of a special requirement_ofihe organism.^ This assump- 
tion may sound artificial and even poetical ; yet it is definitely 
no more fantastic than the alternative assumption that the 
existence of the world of dreams is something biologically 
useless, and that the kind of dreaming as it is known to us, 
is onJy_aL.conseq.uciicc of the dissociated function of the brain, 
xhe biological status and significance of the deepest, rion- 
conceptual dream-processes will be dealt with in a later 
chapter. Here we are interested rather in the question of 
why the concept-formation in dreams takes such a pictorial 
form. Although it is impossible to give an unequivocal, clear 
answer, one may surmise the reason if one is not too much 
biased in a negativistic direction. As the act of think ing in 
its “ pleasure-quality as that thinking which does not 
subserve the orientation towards external reality, but meta- 
morphoses continuously the psychic content for its own sake 
(I’art pour I’art), thus dreaming, too, appears essential in life. 
The world oj dreams appears as dissociated only in comparison with 
the world of conscious thought, in relation to the world of logical 
reality. But why assume and take for granted that the world 
of dreams wants to be compared with, and related to, the 
world of reality and realistic thinking ? The contrary is much 
more probable. The world of dreams is a world apart. One who 
bears in mind the THanifold “dreams' whose “Beauty reminds 
one of fairy-tales, one who thinks of dream-scenes in which 
problems of the day, sometimes important questions, are 
dealt with in continuation of waking thinking ; of the sub- 
conscious continuation, and at times amazingly extensive 
development of wishes, plans and cares of the w^ing life — 
will only with hesitation “ reproach ” the dream-ego with its 
comparative'deficieheies, and reduce the formation' of dreams 
*> a ch. XI, p. 185. 
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only to negative factor of the cessation of the conscious 
thinking^ process. 

j(2Q^ want here to cite, though only briefly, two different 
thedretical constructions, which independently of each other 
deal respectively with the processes of thinking and the 
dramatic images of the dream world. The essential agreement 
between the two views seem here worthy of stress. Schilden, 
in his P^choanaljHc Presentation of P^chiatry, remarks very 
aptly t hat the ^h i fica nce of an idea lies in its ijninediate 
relation to action. But no idea is reached during the thought- 
process without first passing through several intermediate 
steps. Every thinking act has to work its way from the 
periphery of the idea to its centre, i.e., to the position of its 
clear and final completeness. Along this path lie the symbolical 
and other related intermediate products. Should the process 
encounter an “ opposing impulse ” which tends in a different 
direction, then there ensues a “ halt ” at the stage of a substi- 
tute-image. The image produced in this manner is not as 
near to the sphere of action as is the idea proper. Yet, the 
relation between thinking and acting is, in principle, quite 
close. This somewhat complicated conception states, if I 
understand it correctly, the close relation of thinking to the 
world of reality and its multiform actions, as it has been pointed 
out above, and at the same time, the relative remoteness of 
the pictorial fashion of thinking from reality. At any events, 
the process of thinking is orientated towards the motor, 
acting, side of the personality. 

H. Ellis, on the other hand, cites in his work a few older 
authors who stressed the tendency of the psyche to transform 
acoustic and optic impressions into motor im^es, and to 
connect them with motor associations. The concept of “ high 
and deep sounds ” originates in this tendency. Piderit is 
quoted as having stated [Mimicry and Physiognomic, i86fj that 
all our thoughts and feelings tend in a reflex-like manner 
towards the expressive motor side of life.^ According to 
H. Ellis, this fact explains the tendency of dreams to dramatise 
feelings and other mental elements. The psychic condition 
is transfonned into an active scene. I believe that tWere Is 
much tha( is correct in both these theories ; in any case 
they illustrate the close relation existing between the waking 

^ Compare with this conception the statement 9 ! McDougall who considers 
the “ felt ” emotion as the subjective aspect of instinctual conation; 

a • 
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thinking process and the dream-experience, in their functional 
aspect. This might serve as a foundation to the thesis that 
both functions are akin with regard to their biological status. 
Conscious thinking tends towards motor expression ; p^chic experiencing 
occurring withinthe dream {during sleep) is an active, “ motor” experience, 
(21) I should not like to probe too far into the field of 
purely speculative philosophy, and thus interrupt more than 
necessary the gradual exposition of the dream-problem proper. 
But it seems to me that the point of view just mentioned is 
worthy of a yet closer scrutiny ; it seems to lie on the path 
leading towards understanding of dream-symbolism, of the 
phenomenon of dramatisation and personification in dreams. 
The word which could most apdy and tersely express the 
physiological content of the whole somatic and psycho- 
affective process of life (not the philosophical meaning of life) 
is m oveme nt. The same expression, and the idea covered by 
it, represents metaphorically every feeling, particularly those 
projecting into awareness by reason of their strength or con- 
trasting character. We speak of emotion, of being moved, 
and of “ moving ” motive forces. The external world is per- 
ceived by us, because it “ stimulates ” our senses, our mind, 
because it sets them mooing. Any sensual and mental experi- 
encing is the perception of something external or internal, 
by means of such inner movement of the psycho-nervous 
apparatus. If, then, the “ experiencing ” mode of dreaming consti- 
tutes not simply a fortuitous property of this phenomenon, hut on the 
contrary its very essence, purposely aimed at as such by nature ; if 
not only the dreaming in general, hut also its particular, character 
as “ experience ”, and the special fashion of this experiencing, is part 
and parcel of dreaming ; then I fail to see how events of the “ self" 
could be experienced more richly and abundantly, time aptly and 
completely than by the “ moving ” dramatisation and personification of 
the endopsychic tendencies and processes. If we look upon the 
“ experience ” character of the dream as a factor of primary 
significance, of implying a meaning, then objectification and 
dramatisation, and widening of the mental elements by the 
way of symbolic substitution, appear as the only possible, as 
the most obvious mode, at the disposal of human psyche 
during sleep, by means_ of which the ego-experience can find 
its realisation on tlfe broadest possible basis. The ego-feeling 
of waking life contains also the experiencing of one’s own 
persona£ty, as it finds itself set into its environment, and 
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implies an ego influenced by, and reacting to, the surrounding. 
Th^ormal similarity between this waking ego-feeling and the 
mode of self-experiencing in the dream, appears obvious. 

(22) After these more general introductory explanations,, 
let us take up again the main thread of our discussions, and 
develop further die problem of the symbolic and transforming 
representation of mental elements, on the ground of the results 
arrived at by study of the organ-sensation dreams and of that 
of the “auto-symbolic” dream-images. Organically stimu- 
lated dreams show in all clearness that they deal with conditions 
of the dreamer’s body, or rather, as it has been explained, 
with the dreamer’s personality, as influenced by the physical 
process in question. Auto-symbolic representations of thoughts 
and mental conditions in general, as revealed in the hypnagogic 
experiences, show the same characteristics. Freud (in the 
chapter on Dream-work) attempted to separate this latter 
group of dreams from the dream-phenomenon proper, stating 
that the hypnagogic experiences described by Silberer consti- 
tute a contribution to the dream-formation by the act of 
waking thinking, and ought to be regarded in principle as 
pertaining to the group of day-tesidues. We, however, do not 
find it possible to see such a fundamental difference. And 
Freud himself adAiits in his Introductory Lectures ^ that “ there 
are dreams which permit, besides the psycho-analytical inter- 
pretation proper, an ‘ anagogic interpretation ’, pointing to 
the higher mental functions as contrasted with the instinctual 
tendencies. The majority of dreams, however, have to be 
excluded in this respect.” This distinction of Freud’s implies 
a difference in the way of looking upon dreams, and in 
principle his viewpoint is that of the instinctive causation of 
dreams {i.e., that the dream-stimulus and the aim of dreaming are 
respectively infantile drives and their striving towards hallu- 
cinatory wishfulfilment) . For us such a distinction cannot 
be valid, because we interpret the dream-event in all its con- 
stituents and aspects, and therefore we do not have to ask 
from which sphere — whether the instinctive or other personality 
levels — the individual dream-motifs originate. The presence 
of the “ functional ”, anagogic elements injdream is, for anyone 
who looks for them, an obvious fact, and their recognition is 
indispensable for any kmd of active psychotherapy. 

Both groups of dreams, then, treat of the personality, its 

» cai. XV. 
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condition and its content, more precisely of parts of this 
psychic content. 1 find it hard to see how the extension of 
this fundamental character, so obvious in the two kinds of 
dream mentioned above, to all dreams, would meet any logical 
or factual difficulties. In the first place, many dreams treat 
quite openly the waking problems of the ego, deal with the 
dreamer’s own wishes, hopes, sorrows and fears. In so far 
as other strange persons occur in the dream, and the events 
taking place in it, seem to deal with the fate and life of these 
others, it is easy enough to prove in a sufficient number of 
cases by the way of dream-associations, the close relation _to 
the personal problems of the dreamer. For instance, someone 
dreamed : 

28. I pass a house ; in the yard I see my lateJtcacher H. 
sitting on a chair. I call to him : “ Arc you still so nervous ? ” 
He does not understand my question, and I remind him that 
twenty years ago, when he was in love with a red-haired girl, 
he became very nervous when she fell sick. 

The associations to the manifest dream show that the 
dreamer is in love with a red-haired girl ; but he could only 
marry her if one of his relative, whom he has to look after, 
did not exist. The bearing of the dream on to the dreamer’s 
own, actual problem is thus quite clear. AVhat he “ does not 
understand ” points to something which he does not want to see ; 
he has repressed the alternative wish : If the girl he loves 
died suddenly by accident, that would also solve the problem 
and make his craving for her disappear. . . . 

Apart from this, we can and must assume that from a 
deeper psychological point of view, images of the external 
world, of external persons, cease, for the subconscious at 
leaA, to be pure “ olgects ”, and they become constituents of 
the ego, i.e,, they become assimilated ego-parts, A young 
woman loses her husband after a short but happy period of 
married life, and she has to marry again for the sake of her 
child. At the time she is making up her mind, she dreams : 

. 29. I am on a swing which is being pushed from both sides. 

I feel content and happy ; I believe that my late husband 
dnd my fiance are pushing in mutual harmony the swing on 
which I am sitting. 

It is clear that this dream treats of the two harmoniously 
combined constituent parts of her ego, and not of the two 
men taken objectively. 
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The assumption, according to which persons in a dream 
m^ represent qualities, principles and tendencies, of the ego 
(interpretation on the subjective level of Jung), is in good 
accord with the psychological thesis mentioned above. When, 
on the other hand, persons occurring in the dream, by reason 
pf the collected material, must be taken literally, and in their 
objectivity (cf. dream ii), we recognise this also as self- 
evident ; because our relations to the objectively real, external 
world are essentially also “ psychic facts ” ; and what we are 
in such cases dreaming of, are actually these our reladons ta^ 
attitudes. This fact too, therefore, fits into our thesis that the 
breams deal essentially with the whole psychic life of the 
individual, with the content and condition of the ego. If, 
however, the drearns seem not to contain elements of this 
kind, in particular when the figures and events of the dream 
show no intelligible bearing upon the objective world, no 
connection with the real, waking life of the dreamer, then, 
we may be certain that we are confronted with pictorial 
elements and symbols. For the dream — I wish to stress this — 
deals with the attitudes and relations of the ego to itself and its environ- 
ment, and only and fundamentally with the attitudes and relations -of 
tlu ego. This ism full agreement with the conditions existing 
in the organ-sensation dreams, which quite obviously have the 
conditions of the ego as their object and content. 

It might be, of course, objected that the organic stimulus 
enters into the dream process only as an additional factor, 
that its influence is grafted upon the pre-existing dream- 
material ; that, therefore, all the conclusions drawn from 
such organ-sensation dreams are not valid, and the alleged 
unitary nature of all dreams is not proven beyond all doubt. 
But one has to realise that the other, “ psychic ” dreams' are 
also reducible to stimuli, in this case to psychoafFective 
stimuli ; that these stimuli arise from the dreamer’s own ego 
(when toxic, meteorological ^ or telepathic moments influence 
the dreaih-Tormation, they do so only through changing the 

* A female patient who was treated because of psychogenic depressive condi- 
tions, dreamt regularly of dead persons, and of graveyards during nights pre- 
ceding a cloudy, rainy day. Obviously the Aianging atmospherical conditions 
always stimulated in her the same complex. “ It is possible that one day we 
may see a closer relationship between the cosmic rays on the one hand, and 
hallucinatory experiences in psychotics and normal people, dreaming included, 
on the other hand. In the meantime, we need to knb^ that such hallucinatory 
experiences chiefly affect people of a certain level of experience, for which 
analysis of the Freudian type may form the chief bridge.” (Dr. D. S. Fair- 
weather, in his work on Diathesis.) ' ' 
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State of the ego) ; that therefore the conditions are the same. 
We have no logical or objective reasons for assuming two or 
more different types of dream-formation (as “ purely sub- 
jective ” and “ objective ” dreams) ; and in fact such an 
'assumption would contradict everything we know about the 
functioning of the organism in general. It would be as if 
the basic character of a secretion, produced by a gland, were 
not essentially the same (apart from certain quantitative and 
qualitative differences due to various special influences). 
Qpite definitely, there is similarly only one unitaiy dream-process, 
in spite of the manifold and varied character of its individual 
elements, features, colouring, and the different sources of its 
material. As will be shown more fully in Ghs. X and XI, 
this unitary dreaming-process serves the metabolism of the 
various dream-stimuli The dream, however, arises from 
the ego and treats, in all its parts and forms, the relations 
and conditions of the dreamer’s own personality. All the 
persons, actions, localities occurring in the dream are eithef parts of 
the ego, or express relations and conditions of the ego. This will 
be admitted by all students of the dream, whatever may 
be their particular point of view. And thus the personification 
in the dream of parts of the ego could be shown as a definite result 
of our explanations and arguments so far ; and also the background 
of this process has been illuminated, within the limits of our present-day 
knowledge. 

(23) At this stage we want to consider the various other 
fields in which pictorial representation if employed and ask : 
What causes the use of metaphors and allegories in poetry? 
Whatinduces the cartoonist, the impressionistic and expression- 
istic painter, what induces the language of all times and nations 
to dmploy so abundantly the pictorial mode of expression ? 
(We speak of the “ thread of an argument ” ; a wave of passion ; 
a load taken off one’s back ; a Ihiitful idea ; to be at large, 
etc.). Surely, it is the need, b y creati ng something^ to 
give more emphasis to the thought, the idea,. to the sentiment ; 
to give it a broader content, ^nd to emphasise one particular 
side of the_cQm^ex of ideas at the expense of another," to 
undei'lme and to embellish. The content of the thought 
becomes enriched through the newly added associations which 
bdongTd the substitute-image, and ite meaning is becoming 
shifted in the direction of this symbolising image. The new 
image is^ always transformed, not only in its appearance, but 
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first of all in its deeper content. For this reason 1 reject the 
ideff ’llrat there^ould be a simple substitute-formation in the 
field of dream-symbolism (however, for purposes of practical 
psychotherapy, particularly when one has to convey an 
explanation, a solution to the patient, this way of substitute- 
interpretation is usually the only one possible). Indeed, 
especially Un dr eam-symbolism, one must go far beyond such 
a sii^le conception. As pointed out above, it is certain that 
the scs. contains fKe corresponding elements of consciousness 
in a form whicTT is different, and in its esse nce transformed . 
A different system has differen t contents. It will be agreed 
that every conscious element has its roots, ks sub terra nean 
parts. Jn the jcJj but that not every subconscious element has 
a corresponding conscious counterpart. It follows auto- 
matically from this conception that the part pertaining to the 
scs. cannot be qualitatively the same as that of the conscious 
layer, the only difference being that the former is not conscums.'^ 
None, perhaps, will assume that the properties of the deep 
system are exhaustively characterised by saying that they are 
not conscious. According to Freud’s conception, too, it is 
rather a question of a different energy-cathexis than that of 
a different topical condition. But it is very likely that there 
exists also an essential difference of quality, that distinguishes 
the conscious and subconscious or unconscious elements ; a 
difference more substantial than assumed by Freud in postu- 
lating that the repressed unconscious element contains only the “ object- 
idea When a drive or an ideational content has to undergo 
a “ r epression this means in fact its quaEtatiye’ ^teration.~ 
Otherwise the psychoenergetic significance of such a process 
would be unintelligible, and its required effect improbable. 
"When an erotic complex has found a symptomatic expression 
in a globus hystericus, we cannot but assume that the substitute- 
idea implies a true qualitative change. It is surely not simply 
a question of a “ deceived ” psychic organisation which is 
ready to accept a substitute “ label ” instead of that which 
has been, which had to be, repressed. It is not only the affective 
element, the affective charge of the complex, which is changed, 
but also its genuine conceptual content, the kind and extent 
of its associative links. We may compare these conditions 

* It would be true, however, to say that every subebnscious element is being 
perceaed, in so far as it remains effective on the psychosomatic unity, i.e., it has 
surely its share in the total ego-Jeelmg. 

> Cf. p. 13. 
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with the “ isomerism ” in chemistry, where two compounds, 
though identical in their percentage composition, present 
substantial differences in their chemical structure and proper- 
ties. Or perhaps, more aptly, with two benzene-rings which 
differ only by one single side-chain group ; yet, this small 
structural change implies an entirely different character in 
chemical reactivity. 

The case of repression has been mentioned only as an 
illustration, in order to show the capacity of the scs. to trans- 
form mental elements. This process of transformation is, 
however, an intrinsic property of the deep-psychic system in 
general, and its ample use in the process of repression is only 
one application of this faculty. As Bjerre aptly says in his 
work on dreams, repression is surely not the only transformation- 
function of the scs. The elimination of psychic residues which 
have become unnecessary to conscious life i F a~s econd example 
of this kind of function, which has little relation to the act 
of repression due to moral inhibitions. The thoroughgoing 
different character, th e otherness of the ^bcpnscious elements, 
is thus proved and illustrated by various kinds of observation 
and/different considerations and conclusions. 

/\24) We want to insert here some details regarding the 
essential difference obtaining -between conscious and unconscious 
modes of thinking. The elements of conscious thinking are 
clearly delineated and formed, because our need for clear 
orientation in the sphere of living of the individual requires 
this. Only the awareness and the feeling of a certain constancy 
and clear limitation of our ideas, suggest to us in a convincing 
degree the existence of a sufficiently constant orientation. 
The elements representing the deposits of ejUernal impressions 
an<J perceptions are being transformed by the scs. ; they are 
no longer images of reality, no photographs of jjerceived 
things, but individually coloured parts of the scs., which, in 
their compound totality, express the ego-condition, as it 
exists at any given moment ; this being contrasted with the 
objective picture of the external world, as contained within our 
conscious sphere of thought. (In my conception the sub- 
consfious element proper is even further remote from reality, 
than is the isolated “ concrete idea postulated by Freud, 
which after all does express some objective relations.) Whilst 
the world-picture, as represented in the “objective thinking”. 
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remains in its basic structure constant, the total picture of 
o ur is Ji able to~undergo a constant change, due 

to the continuous metamorphosis of the individual eluents. 
Just as there is a metabolism of the physico-chemical con- 
stituents of our orgaiuim, there exist similarly'^ metahoUc 
metamorphosis of our j)sychoaffective “ stock The changing 

dream-iments, mirroring, indicating these events,~^ve an idea of these 
important continuous intrapsychic processes. Thus, they suggest 
the total “ active condition ” of the psycTie ; not merely IFs 
content. _ And just as the “ physical metabolism ” carries out 
the task of guaranteeing the constancy of physiological events, 
so have the multiform events, occurring within the subconscious 
and unconscious spheres, the drcaming-process included, to 
effectuate the p^choaffective homeostQsis. The essential differ- 
ence between conscious and subconscious thinking modes may 
be expressed by saying, that the inlrapsychic processes in all their 
multiformity are being prevented from entering into consciousness, and 
thus the latter ^stem is spared the shocks of a considerable change 
and inconstancy. ~The scs. and the dream, therefore, constitute 
a world of their own, a world in which images of extecpal 
reali^ are present, but in a state of a certain independence, 
belonging more to the ego than to the outer reality. The 
world of dreams shows its independence sufficiently by the 
irrational conditions obtaining in it, by the unreserved accept- 
ance of objectively impossible situations, etc. For the world 
of the scs., on the other hand, this independent character is a 
justified, self-evident assumption, made probable, first of all, 
through its close relation to the dream-world, to the neurotic 
manifestations, to the psychogen parapraxia (meaningful errors 
of action), etc. 

All these theories and statements about the scs. are not 
meant to s atisfy th ^- f or ab solu te exa ctitude. 

They are meant to describe the point of view^iSTthe practising 
psychotherapist ; primarily, of course, they indicate the 
individual way of the author of looking at the problem. 
Their practical value lies in facilitating a better orientation 
in the world of dreams of our patients, an orientation about 
the minor yet continuous intrapsychic variations of the so- 
called^analytic situation. The insight gained in this respect, 
should, however, not lead anyone to revoal too much of it 
to the patient. Gutheil once said rightly,^ that most of 
' Oral conrniunication. ' 
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what the analyst gathers from the dreams, by reason of his 
skill in interpretation, is destined for his own orientation. 
Active psychotherapy, especially if supported considerably 
by intuitive dream-interpretation, implies a certain risk ; it 
is an art, and unless the case under treatment is a simple one, 
caused chiefly by a recent conflict, one can never be too 
cautious. 

(25) "^Ve shall now resume the discussion of our central 
, problem and proceed to the investigation of the symbolising 
processes in the dream. First, however, we have to summarise 
what has been established so far. The sub con s ciou s^ ibrm of 
a psychic element differs from its conscious form. It is easy 
to see "how elements which encounter some resistance in 
consciousness, and which, therefore, are predominantly or 
solely destined for the sphere of the scs., show this differentiation 
in an increased degree. In so far as the dream-level eontains 
subconscious and unconscious elements, it elaborates such, 
already transformed, elements of the deep layers. The 
pictorial, indirectly suggested representation of these elements 
in the dream is indicative of their “ otherness ”, of the fact 
that the corresponding element in the scs. which is the source 
of the respective dream-symbol, is essentially different from 
its conscious counterpart. • This^ “ otherness ” of the sub- 
conscious elements implies, therefore, not necessarily its being 
“ repressed ” ; and accordingly, the symbolising and pictorial 
mode of the dream is by no means expressive in principle of 
a disguinng tenden^. When a mental element is su bcon scious , 
J 5 e it for reasons of repression, or because it is per se incapable 
pf b^ing conspionslyj^ought, ibis being due to its complicate 
and too abstract nature, then its pictorial representation 
appears even more natural and unavoidable. Indeed, it is 
rather astonishing to find, that certain elements of the dream 
appear in fact not symbolised, but in forms of waking thiiiking. 
As mentioned already, the dream-level is connected with both 
systems of thinking.* It is, furthermore, not always an 
unprohibited element, quite free of repression, which appears 
openly in the dream. Aggressive actions towards friends and 
relatives, expressing subconscious negative sentiments and 
attitudes ; sexual acts which are anathema to the conscious 
thought of the dredme? — these occur quite frequently in dreams, 
without any disguise. 


*Ch. I, p. 24. 
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In the case of pollution-dreams, there is an obvious reason 
for this fact. The intensity of the libidinous stimulation 
reduces the level of sleep, and brings it close to that of waking ; 
thus, perhaps, also influencing the particular form of the 
dream ; hence the more overt representation. It is indeed 
possible, that anything in dream, which is not dis guis ed and 
not represented in a transformed fashion, is really closer to 
the conscious- system, constitutes in fact a content of this 
conscious system, though practically, it might be annulled 
for cletw, conscious awareness. (Annulment is, according to 
Stekel, a process by means of which a certain complex of ideas, 
or the memory of a certain traumatic event, becomes as if 
encapsulated in a “ detached layer ” of the waking conscious- 
ness, but not really repressed into subconscious spheres. 
There is a knowledge of it, but no awareness, except in the 
half-conscious day-dreaming.)^ 

Perhaps it is for the same reason that aggressive tendencies 
appear in the dream occasionally openly represented. The 
quality of sleep becomes less deep, because of the intensity 
of the affective reaction, connected with such tendencies, and 
the direct dream-expression in such cases is a function of the 
“yaking” system. 

(26) I think, further, that we are not quite mistaken in 
stating, that the basic action of the dream, the essence of its 
“ motor ” happening, is less sulgect to the process of tr^s- 
fqrmation, than the persons, their characters and their ten- 
dencies ; i.e., the action of the dream less than the “ object ” and 
“ queUity ” categories. A dream-example will show what is meant 
by this law. The following was dreamt by a young man, 
during a conscious mental conflict he had : 

30. I am standing somewhere, holding a long, pointed, tube- 
like. ^hing^ made of paper, which I push forwards, towards 
my girl-friend Lucy, who is standing there on an elevated 
place, far from me ; between us there is a ditch. She Is 
surrounded by other girls. I stab_in her_direction, as if I had 
a lathee in. my hand. Thereupon she disappears ; I nm afler 
her in despair. Her face was earnest, full of reserve. Was 
it some kind of religious examination ? 

The associatio ns to this.j:xither obscure tube-like a^aratus 
paoLin three directions. First, it reminds the -patient of a 

^ In the intensified annulment of the obsessional nqiaiosis the respective content 
is debarred even from entering the dre^ dmjii* sleep. Cf. C2i, Xll, p. sag. 
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play tVi irjg, g lail <i'T3fTde5CDpe; -through, wJlich, at the. 

^ad gazed upo n the geni tal of a little girl with, whi^ 
fie was playuigi 'She died early. It was said at that time, 
4hat'the doctor had to use a long puncture needle in order 
to remove the pus, and that this procedure caused her great 
pain. Secondly, he is reminded of a plaything belonging_t<^ 
a child (hi$. cousin) whose guardian he is, at the wish of his 
own mother, a duty which makes it difficult for him to marry. 
Only if the child were dead would he be able to reach 
his girl-friend. At the present, then, she remains b eyond Ais 
reach. Thirdly, he admits to some annoyance with her ; she 
does not make any financial contribution, which would make 
their marriage easier, although she is in a position to do so. 
He even thought once it might be better if she were no longer 
alive ; or else, if she broke off her friendship with him (in 
the dream she appeared as reserved as she once was when 
she really did suggest something of the kind). 

The overdetermination of this mysterious object is quite 
obvious. In the main, we find three elements represented 
in it. (i) The telescope, which helps to assuage the pain of 
separation, by making it possible to reach the beloved person 
visually. (2) Added to this, is the feeling experienced in the 
dream of being able to touch the girl by means of this object 
and so to reach her concretely. (3) The doctor’s pain- 
causing needle ; and, hinted at by the associations, an instru- 
ment for killing (suggested by reference to a lance in the 
manifest dream). The stabbing movement in the dream is 
clearly recognisable ; yet according to the detailed description 
by the dreamer, it resembled at the same time, the manner 
in which he .used to throw out his arms when he wanted to 
kiss his friend. The features of both movements are essentially 
well preserved in the dreaiji, as compared with the conditions 
of reality. The object itself, however, is comparatively heavily 
disguised. In its function as a weapon, as an instrument for 
causing pain, it is completely unrecognisable. The person 
at whom he stabs in the dream is his sweetheart. But accord- 
ing to the associations, and the analytical material available, 
the *death-wish is felt strongest in relation to the child-cousin 
who stands in his way. This, then, would be a complete 
disguise;; perhaps it should be mentioned that he is in the 
habit of calling his girl-fidend “ child ”. The dream, as a 
whole,* might be said to^ contain the following thoughts : I 
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want to reach her ; perhaps I could reach her soon if the 
child were Jiot Ihgre. But another way of solving my problem 
would be if she were to disappear from my view altogether. 
I believe that she will always remain beyond my reach because 
too many questions of conscience are involved (religious' 
examination). If one looked at this dream without any 
knowledge of the associations, one could hardly surmise 'some 
coherent meaning in it. But the movement of stabbit^, of 
reaching out, would be recognisable with some imagination ; 
it'^has come into the dream structure without any great dis- 
tortion. Here is another example : 

31 . A large playground. All the pupils move about merrily, 
with the exception of one, who comes slowly into the fore- 
ground, bent over his stick. He looks rather indistinct, 
perhaps thin, pale, lifeless. 

This dream was reported by the same patient. With regard 
to the main figure in the dream, he added. “ This used to be 
a fellow-pupil in the grammar school ; he limped. He was 
the son of a widow ; so am I. Mother and son were very 
devoted to each other. The boy was definitely stupid, but 
later on he had the good fortune to marry an intelligent, pretty 
girl, with a very sympathetic character. He was an official, 
and became very conceited and proud. He never was as pale 
and thin as in the dream ; in actual life he was always smiling.” 

This dream, too, fails in its manifest form to show any 
intelligible relation to the conflict of the present. Only one 
relation seems comparatively obvious : the inhibited motility, 
the lack of vivacity, in comparison to the other children who 
are playing around merrily. This, of course, symbolises the 
patient’s bound status, which makes it difficult for him to rnatry. 
This represents a pictorial substitute image, but one which 
is still comparatively easily recognisable, i.e., not very much 
disguised. The person of the dreamer, whose lied, inhibited 
condition is represented, has totally fallen a victim to the 
process of substitute formation ; similarly his mental suffering 
is only hinted at in the obscurity, in the lack of vitality of the 
dream-figure, i.e., it is also in a considerable degree disguised 
by the process of pictorialisation. The lack of motility, on the 
other hand, is expressed more openly. One might say : the funda- 
mental thematic action is transformed once, the person and 
his condition are multiply disguised. Prom the idei» which 
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r^resente the actual patient, we arrive at the substitute figure 
oifiy through several associations : first, the element of mar- 
riage, then the element of advantageous marriage (he was 
stupid and a cripple, yet he married a pretty girl), thirdly, the 
fact that he was a fellow-pupil and also the son of a widow. 
It needed all these similarities together, to enable the dream- 
figure to substitute fully the dreamer’s own person. Similarly, 
the thinness and listlessness do not constitute a direct association 
to unhappiness ; yet it is true, in time one becomes depressed 
and thin if one does not reach one’s goal in love. Lack of 
nimbleness of the body, however, and lack of freedom in our 
actions, are closely related notions in the world of conscious 
thought (more direct substitution). 

It is possible to demonstrate one aspect more in connection 
(yiih these dreams. At that time the patient was suffering 
from certain weaknesses of erection ; it was this that led him 
to ask for treatment. It is easy to find a suggestion of this 
fact in both dreams. In the first dream it is the pointed, tube- 
like thing which Jails to touch the beloved directly (she van- 
ishes) ; in the second dream it is the crippled foot which suggests 
the manifest symptom. It is easy for the experienced analyst 
to recognise these two symbols ; but only because they arc 
so well known and proven. They are also logically explicable, 
of course. But there is no obvious conceptual nearness between 
the paper tube or the crippled foot on one hand, and the 
erective difficulties on the other ; this also supports our above 
rule.^ But it illustrates more than that ; it also supports our 
fundamental thesis regarding the origin of pictorial substitute- 
representation, according to which such modification is based 
on the previous modification of the psychic element in the scs. 
Tlfe dream does not simply depict the fact of erective impo- 
tence ; nor docs it represent the penis in its functional weak- 
ness. That would be no more than copying the content of 
the conscious idea. The dream is concerned rather with 
representing those complex relations, which give rise to the 
symptom ; it depicts rather the broader circumstances, existing 
at the deep psychic level, which are responsible for the manifest 
disturbance. The whole complicated affair, with all its points 
and sources of conflict, is brought together in the dream and 
the supplementary’ associations, into a total picture of the 

^ Wh^, in fact, does enable the substitution, is the common character of being 
“ unfit ffir action ”. * 
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situation. As in the first dream, so also in the second (through 
the children at play) it is the child which is indicated as an 
important motif of the conflict. The dream-figure underlines 
this motif by the supplementary disclosure, that , mother and 
son were dependent one on the other. In the interpretation,' 
this means that his young cousin and his fate, are similarly 
closely connected with the freedom of action of my patient. 
Besides, he had to look after this child to fulfil the wishes of 
his own mother ; he does not want to cause her pain by neglect- 
ing his charge and endangering the child’s welfare. 

More interesting, because of its greater complexity, is the 
following dream. It deals with the historical present. In the 
heavy, fateful days when the war was coming nearer to us, 
a patient of mine was faced, like many parents, with the alter- 
native of keeping his child in England, or sending him abroad. 
A friend warned him by letter not to do the latter without very 
careful consideration. On the other hand, he himself thought 
of going later to Canada, in order to resume his musmal career 
which had been broken off. During all the time my patient 
had forgotten the existence of a family with whom he used to 
be on friendly terms, and who had emigrated there some ten 
years ago. The head of the family was carving out a successful 
business career for himself, and his children were following 
in his footsteps. The friend, who had now written to him, 
appeals to my patient in his dream, together with one child 
of the Canadian family : 

32. My friend tells me : “ Imagine, last night Mr. N’s Jittlg 
boy came_to_my_bed, clad only in his underclothes. He com- 
plained bitterly about his father ; it appeared that he really kaeuL 
nothing of the violent acts of his father. Then I meet Mr. Star ; 
as usual, he didn’t look too well, but was good-tempered, and 
modest, and recognised me.” 

Associations : “ I really have not thought of the family N. for 
ten years. Mr. Star was my private tutor some 20 years ago ; 
he was a very conscientious, religioT« man. Once he refused 
to tell me something important ; I was too young to be trusted, 
he said. N’s little boy has the sanm Christian name as I have. 
He was a quiet sort of boy, but turned out to be clever and 
industrious. As the youngest, he was very much beloved by 
his family. The word ‘ underclo&esj reminds me of Mr. 
N., his father, who once appeared among us thus in compl etely 
attired, without showing any embarrassment. Then ^ddenly 
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I remember a story which deals with unscrupulous ambition ; 
in this story, too, und^clotfus occur. Then I think of the word 
‘ sub-con^ious ’ (in German, the ru&conscious being called 
KBi^conscious) . ’ ’ 

My patient’s friend and Mr. S. both warn him to be con- 
scientious. But this can be inferred only from the associations. 
For, both these men, particularly the friend, thought in fact 
much of my patient’s conscientiousness ^d ethical principles ; 
in actual life he was’ quite beyond their criticism, and the mere 
appearance of both persons in the dream would have, in fact, 
suggested, rather, friendship. Yet on the other hand, the fact 
that a boy complains about his father, is by the manifest dream quite 
openly expressed. It seems as if the dreamer’s conscience, 
awakened during sleep, had identified itself with the interests 
of hisj^ld ;_here, too, the child does not appear~directly, but 
is'Tcpresented by another boy. Yet it is again the same boy 
“ who is ignorant of his father’s violent actions ”, and who has 
no part in them. It refers to the fact that my patient is con- 
vinced that his own happiness would also contribute to that 
of his wife and the child. He sees in the attempted emigration 
of all of them a definite risk, but a risk worth taking. His 
conscious thoughts show no trace of the idea, that as a father he would 
be acting actually unscrupulously. Thus the dream-figure of the 
child represents two jtendencies of hii own Eg o (consider the 
identity of names !) : the sentimental tendency "which looks 
at the hardships in the present, and advises him to spare his 
child the pain of parting, and to neglect the problem of his 
own musical career ; and another tendency, the result of 
realistic thought, which impels him, however, to take the risk 
because it is unavoidable, because this is a question involving 
the •common fate, i.e., the future of the family. Both these 
tendencies and considerations, are conscious, and they form 
the "'fundamental action ” of the dream ; they constitute also 
the opposing poles of the confligt-atuation. Both these 
“ motives ” of his p^che appear almost undisguised in the dream. 
All the other details point to the quality of conscientiousness, 
to his unawareness of his own egoism, and to his possible career 
which is his final aim. But all this is carried out rather 
pictorially, disguised and personified. (The various other 
points of analyticaj interest which were also ascertained, are 
left out in this interpretation.) 

(27) The reader may feel the need for a theoretical account 
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of the causes for this differential intensity of transformation. 
We might put it somewhat like this ! Tlu dream in all its parts 
depicts the relations of the ego. Now, even in conscious thought, 
there are much greater difficulties in the way of becoming 
conscious of our character, our tendencies, our body, than' 
there are in the way of becoming conscious of our actions, while 
these are actually progressing. Even the image of a thing 
always becomes linked with the idea of its function. When we 
think of a tendency, we automatically continue our ideation 
and think of the execution of this tendency. Conscientious- 
ness, and lack of conscientiousness, are ideas of which it is 
difficult to think, without picturing them to oneself in con- 
nection with some practical example, i.e., without associating 
them with some particular conscientious (or unconscientious) 
action. Where it is not a question of some special, concrete 
action, the respective ideas ^ may be supplemented by images 
of : protesting, complaining about somebody or excusing 
oneself. To complain about somebody, or to protest against the 
behaviour of somebody, implies accusation ; and this constitutes 
the "action” supplementary to the concept of being “ uncon- 
scientious ”. To excuse oneself (“ I do not know anything about 
it ”, as in the dream above), represents, on the other hand, an 
" action ” supplementary to the idea of" conscientiousness ”.® 

I admit that this attempt at explanation sounds rather 
schematic ; as we, however, do not want to dwell on this 
point, we have to leave it at that, while recognising the gaps 
of our explanation. Neither do we think our thesis sufficiently 
proved by the three examples quoted, to justify its general 
validity. The reader might have the impression at first, that 
it applied only to the instances selected, and to similar dream- 
images. That, however, is not the fact. The more he«will 
focus his attention during his own analytical work on to the 
aspect suggested here, and the more he will try to see and to 
recognise the mechanisms described, the more he will realise 
and acknowledge the general V2ilidity of the law propounded 
here. Unfortunately, I do not know if a similar observation 
has been deseribed by any other author ; it appears to me 
obvious and self-evident. 

In any case, it will, for instance, prove as a basis for the 
intuitive, and at first rather surprising, type of dream-inter- 

* i.o., “ conscientious ” and “ not-conscientiotis 

• Also, actions and movements of a different piypcHe are more simlar than 

qualities and objects. ^ * 
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pretation which was introduced and propagated by Stekel, 
but which, in fact, he never developed theoretically and in 
a systematic, argumentative way. We are justified in inter- 
preting the action, or actions, of the dream-event in a sense 
not very remote from the literal one ; we are thus in a position 
to surmise a good deal of the actual, historical life, and of the 
consciously concealed or unconsciously repressed thoughts of 
the analysed individual. Persons, things, qualities, however, 
will have to assume a widely different and “ distant ” meaning 
in the interpretation. Thus, for, instance, one of Stekel’s 
“ rules ” is, Oiat excreta^ all kinds of secretion, as well as blood, urine, 
pus, and water, can stand for each other in the dream ; they can also 
stand for the soul, or for moneys (According to primitive con- 
ceptions, excreta and secretions and the blood are bearers of 
the soul, of life-energy ® ; and in the language of the people 
usurers are commonly called blood-suckers.) Such remote 
symbolic substitutions might easily be regarded as only fantastic 
suppositions by those who possess no special experience in this 
type of psychological research. Yet, experience shows, that 
such a bold “ jump ” into the fantastic often enables one to find 
meaning, actual significance in a dream ; a meaning, more- 
over, which is shown to be correct in the later course of treat- 
ment by the contributions of the patient. Yet, even so, the 
unriddling of the “object category” will always carry greater 
difficulties with it than the interpretation of the dream-action 
proper. The confirmations which associations afford us in 
this latter field (cf. the dreams quoted as illustrations) may 
encourage us to interpret dream events, at least in their 
functional aspects, i.e., as concerning the subconscious psychic 
attitude of the individual, actively, i.e., without having recourse 
to Jfee associations ; and this particularly when seeking 
information about the day-to-day changes in the analytical 
situation. (Cf. Chs. V and IX.) 

(28) Although this book is not devoted to the problem of 
special dream-interpretation, I propose to add two short 
examples which could be solved only by means of the above- 
mentioned symbolic equation. A man involved in a difficult 
love-conflict, which took great toll of his energy, wanted one 
day to dist ract his mind and he occupied himself by^yaiting 
a long letter to a fijiend, who usedlo’lBe at timeTrather trying. 
The night after writing this letter, he dreamt : 

1 rfe Language of JX'eams. • Cf. Gemsii, Ch. ix, v. 4. 
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33 . I see my frien d ; he look^ll or angry. Then there is 
a question of something ' happening wthout costs (without 
pus ?). 

Free associations of the dreamer : “ A sist er of th e Jriend 
in question, is suffering from serious purulent abscesse s, which' 
endanger her life. For that reason he is now even more 
nervous than usual. Strange to say, he does not irritate me 
recently, as he used to do. I think of him in a kindly way, 
without feeling as I used to, that he is rather annoying. The 
thought of him is almost a relief for me in my terrible conflict.” 
The interpretation follows directly from these supplements. 
The friend does not use up my nervous energy, as usual (it happens 
“ without expenses ” or “ without pus ” ; pus would here 
stand for blood, this in turn for the symbolic meaning of that 
word, i.e., energy). The dreamer relates, that after having 
this dream, he somehow felt better. His endopsychic recon- 
ciliation with his friend caused this alleviation. 

The second dream is taken from a paper by Feldman {Psych. 
Praxis, 1931, i, 3). A man of 42 falls a_prey to impotence, 
when his wife is advised to avoid the dangers of pregnancy, 
because of tuberculosis of the lungs. He imposes a three- 
months’ continence period on himself ; but during this time 
subconscious memories of his youth become active again. 
These deal with a period when he was suffering badly from 
bronchitis, which forced him to lie in bed for long weeks, and 
to look after himself carefully for several subsequent years. 
Thus his continence and his poteruy-disturbance both served the 
purpose of his supposed self-protection.^ The following dream 
confirms this : 

34 . I have intercourse and discover that the spermaj^zoa 
look rather like my spuUun when I was ill. 

• 

This dream is reducible to the above-mentioned “ self- 
protection complex ” ; spermatozoa and sputum both repre- 
sent again the life-energy. 

The logical intelligibility of the above-mentioned symbolic 
equation might be suggested by the following train of thought. 
We have seen that fundamentally the dream represents the 
ego and its parts and tendencies. It is only natural that parts 
of the whole may take one another's place in tha symbolic substitution ; 

^ There is no need to point out to the trained physician that the alleged method 
of “ self-protection ” was only a neurotic fiction.* 
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this in spite of the fact that, of course, the various bodily fluids 
and energies mentioned differ essentially. Tet tk^ are all parts 
and bearers of the real personality, therfore all suitable to become 
parts of a symbol-equation. 

The same applies to another symbol-equation of Stekel’s, 
according to which all the orifices of the body (ear, mouth, 
navel, anus, vagina, urethraymay represent bne^ another ; pro- 
vided the dream-conditions call for such symbolisation. 
Similarly, the replacement of the genitals by the extremities 
and the nose, becomes intelligible, as well as the displacement- 
mechanism in dreams in general. When the symptomatology 
of the parapathies (affect-conditioned neuroses) makes use of 
the same displacements and substitute-formations, it simply 
carries out in reality the conditions obtaining in the dream- 
consciousness. (Cf. the chapter on “ Archaic and Infantile 
Traits ” for a similar consideration in a rather different con- 
text.)^ Of course, in these affect-conditioned neuroses, and 
often also in dream-symbolism (although there not so univers- 
ally, and not as a fundamental dream character), we find that 
displacement aims at making the complex more tolerable, and 
it is an effect of repression. But even Freud has stated that 
sexual symbols, although they may be used by the repressive 
function, do not originate from it. We must extend this con- 
ception to all dream-mechanisms of pictorial, indirect repre- 
sentation. The basic mechanism of all symbol-equations lies 
in the nature of “ dream-thinking ” ; I believe that we have 
proved this thesis with regard to above-mentioned substitute 
formations. In general all symbolic representations are based on the 
principle that images of the external world, of other persons, have 
become for the scs. parts of the ego, and so they are aptly suitable to 
represent tendencies of the ego. (Gf. footnote, p. 155.) 

(29) It is clear that in this chapter wc have considered and 
described the transformation-process, and the symbolism 'of 
the dream, in the broadest sense. We have made no funda- 
mental distinctions between contents of conscious thought, 
tendencies displaced into the sub-conscious, or finally, contents 
which had been repressed from consciousness into the ucs. or 
belong solely to the ucs. The dream transforms everything 
that is not quite identical with the content of consciousness ; 
yet all that appearsan the dream, is usually an element already 
transformed from some deeper level. For this reason we have 

»Pago iBs. 
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made no distinction in our expositions between contents of 
the subconscious and of the unconscious ; what purpose could 
there be for doing so ? We are interested in the dream, in the 
conditions and relations obtaining on this level ; everything 
that can be found there, simply is the dream. The object of’ 
our main interest has been the Areziai-symbolism, the process 
of transformation per se ; not the individual symbols. From 
this latter point of view, however, we must agree with Freud 
that there are constant symbols, i.e., that concepts of sexuality 
(genitals, coitus), of family relationships (parents, children), of 
being born, of living and dying, do find their expression in 
certain relatively constant symbols. This problem has been 
studied and discussed most thoroughly by Jones, who starts 
from the ground of classical {psychoanalysis, i.e., from the 
concept of the absolute unconscious on the one hand, and the 
fundamental infantile complexes on the other. Theoretically, 
there is a certain amount of justification for making a dis- 
tinction between those symbols . which represent unconscious 
material of this type (and which elements are actually repre- 
sented by means of the more constant symbols, established by 
Freud and his closer followers), and the other pictorial repre- 
sentations and inconstant symbols. But it is easy to see that 
this procedure is justified only from the viev'point of that 
psychoanalysis, which looks upon the above-mentioned 
mechanisms of the ucs. as the basic mechanisms of every 
neurosis, and which in its therapeutic analysis always tends 
to arrive there. I believe that we are today hardly in a position 
to estimate correctly the general significance of these infantile 
complexes ; much preliminary work and unprejudiced investi- 
gation will be yet required before that will be possible. Their 
universal existence may be regarded as certain (the constare^ of 
the respective symbols might be adduced as a certain degree 
of proof for this ; but for a different explanation, see Ch. VI, 
(2)) ; their universal importance for the neuroses must, however, 
appear dubious at the moment. It is known that the more 
independent, free-lance {psychotherapists consider them only 
when they come into the picture quite openly ; yet the suc- 
cesses of these other analytical therapies, in Ae treatment of 
neuroses, are also facts which cannot be simply ignored. 
(Cf. Ch. VI.) 



CHAPTER III 


THE EXTENT OF TRANSFORMATION, 
REACTION DREAMS* 

(30) HERE we want to resume the discussion of the so-called 
“ funcdonal phenomenon ”, studied and described by Silberer.^ 
The remarkable experiments carried out by this investigator 
— and confirmed by others — clearly show how conscious trains 
of thought, preceding sleep, are continued and, at the same 
time, pictori ally transformed in the subsequent dream-images. 
The same phenomenon can be found with respect to various 
subjective conditions and feelings, existing in the individual 
immediately before going to bed. These also reappear, trans- 
formed pictorially, in the hypnagogic hallucinations and short 
dream-experiences of the first minutes of sleep. (Cf. also 
Gh VII (3).) It seems but natural to assume that events 
of the same “ functional category ”, which are, however, more 
subconscious and unconscious than those mentioned, are also 
likely to be represented in the dream in a symbolical fashion. 
There is every reason to assume that the deep psychic layers 
are of an immeasurable richness and extension, and that sub- 
conscious events of this functional type are represented in the 
dream as much as is the case with the traces of instinctive pro- 
cesses, which latter, themselves, can remain similarly uncon- 
scious. Very largely, the dream is painted in concrete scenes, 
its events are mostly “ material happenings ” ; it is hardly 
possible not to reach the conclusion that a large part of these, 
fomnlly concrete, images depict in fact the functional elements and 
processes. lu st as th e well-known symbols of classical psycho- 
analysis are alleged to give a pictorial expression to the more 
concrete events of sexuality, to libidinous conditions and 
relations in general, to the concepts of birth and death, to the 
relations of the individual to his parents and relatives ; so 
it is equally self-evident that the more complicated and abstract 

* Clontinuation of Cb. II on Dream Symbolism. 

* Cf. pp. 36-7 in the previous chapter. “ Ftmction al p henomenon refins to 
mental stat^ tendei^es, and_^so denotes conditions of the body and of its 
parts, as Icontrasl^ wlth'“‘ EIst bricair”~m aterial and elements related to the in- 
stmctiye^ sphere proper. A detailed repbrT^nd criticism on Silberer’s work and 
his originally somewhat different use of the expression “ functional ” is to be 
found in i paper by E Jones on “ Symbolism ”. 

' 78 • 
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cndopsychic events also take due place in the dream- 

proMss,” where they are transformed similarly into symbols. 
However,' essentially, the whole process of dreaming is an 
“ abstract ” hallucinatory event, and the symbols representing 
concrete events actually cover the psychic perception and elabor- ’ 
ation of these pri marily concrete facts. Thus there is not, 
even in principle^ a dilference between the functional and 
material element of the psy che and of the drea m. (Cf. also 
Ch. II, p. 6o, Gh. X (2), and Gh. XII (14), which renders 
our above supposition even more logical.) It is clear, then, 
that the gr eat abunda nce of functio nal processes, occurring 
at the deep psychic levels, are depicted in the dream exclusively 
in the form of subs^ute-images. Interpretations as : that 
the stormy sea depicts the dreamer’s world of emotion ; the small, 
frail boat, sailing on the sea, represents the path of life ; the 
orchestra is an expression of inner harmony (or disharmony) ; 
darkness and clouds the symbols of many mysterious problems 
which engage the individual’s mind ; and other similar 
equations, must be regarded as probable, as possible in principle 
at least. 

It is remarkable that some individuals interpret often spon- 
taneously such elements of their dreams in a functional sense, 
without having been encouraged and instructed to do so. 
In the conscious self-perception of such individuals their intra- 
psychic world appears more markedly, than is the case in the 
majority of people, in whom this broad sphere of intrapsychic 
activity occurs almost without any distinct awareness of it. 

I assume, then, that these two groups of people are different 
only in the manner of perception of their functional elements, 
but not in the actual possession of such a complex functional inner 
world. We know people whose emotional and subconscious 
world of thought is very complex and rich, but who have, 
however, not the faculty of clear self-perception of all this. 
The dreams of this type of person will, therefore, constitute a 
rich source for the investigator, though not so for the dreamer’s 
own conscious realisation. Often, however, a complex inner 
life of the kind mentioned is accompanied by the faculty of 
sensing the symbolism existing in the dreams. The spon- 
taneous interpretations, given by this latter type of individual, 
furnish further proof of the symbolising -processes going on 
continuously in psychic depth, and particularly for those in 
the dream-formation. They are people whose conscious 
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thinking is more influenced by this symbolising depth-process 
than is the case in others. They are, in this respect, com- 
parable to the gifted investigator who may see and fully realise 
a fact that remains hidden from his unsuspecting fellow- 
' humans, but which fact represents none the less a universally 
vaMnatural law. 

A young man, of undifferentiated mental structure, 
who was suffering from ejaculado praecox and a mild obsessional 
neurosis, dreamt in the first week of treatment : ^ 

35d An air raid is on ; 1 try to hide in the doorway of a 
bouse. A motor-truck drives past, and I succeed in jumping 
into the house so quickly that the car, which rushes past very 
near to the house, does not graze me. 


I asked him to associate, and he remembered that a friend 
of his brother, who owned a motor-truck, used to live in a house, 
similar to that shown in the dream. This friend became their 
enemy later, for nationalistic and political reasons. In con- 
nection with his flight and taking cover in the dream, he said : 
“ It is as if one man allows himself to be pushed aside on the battlefield 
of life by others who are more violent." It should be emphasised 
that this patient as yet had hardly been influenced by the 
knowledge of dream-interpretation, and showed no special 
talent for interpretation himself ; and that this was the only 
instance of a functional, symbolical interpretation which he 
produced. The confirmation of his interpretation was easily 
found by the associative allusion to the faithless, and later so 
very aggressive, friend of his brother ; but even more so by 
the mere mention of this brother. The latter had caused much 
bitterness to my patient, both because of his more active and 
striding nature, and also because he wanted to dominate him. 
In the days when he dreamt this dream, my patient did not 
talk about this brother ; indeed, he himself did not recognise 
that his spontaneous interpretation pointed in fact to the 
brother and to his attitude towards himself. He was enabled 
to interpret his dream aptly, otdy because his inferiority feeling, 
which he actually experienced and suffered, was too intense to 
be overlooked by him. This constant feeling of inferiority 
has coloured his whole thinking, and influenced, therefore, 
the above association. What he even less recognised, because 
it was quite foreign to him up till then, was this : his parents 

< •> Cf. Ch. XII, p. aai. 
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had always warned him not to become entangled with girls, 
and advised him even to put off marriage because of the 
obligations which such a state would impose. His parents, of 
course, led the usual sexual life and he, up to the age of 25, 
eavesdropped on their sexual actions, whereupon he experi- 
enced full satisfaction. He never admitted being annoyed 
with his parents for this system of “ double standard ”, although 
this would have been the most natural reaction. But during 
the same period as the dream mentioned above occurred, he 
dreamt also : 

36. The girl-friend of my brother is “ petting ” with her 
boss. This makes me very angry. 

He admits, when questioned, that the boss in the dream 
resembles his own father in appearance and even in age. His 
interpretation of being pushed aside, originates also (and if 
looked upon analytically, even mainly) from this source. It 
is interesting to add that the patient himself did not refer his 
interpretation of being pushed aside to the members of the 
family at all, but to the world at large. This may serve as 
an indication that the average dreamer, who has not been 
trained in analysis, and who does not belong to the category 
of the above-mentioned “ philosophically natured ” people, 
is not in the position to recognise mental contents, if they are 
expressed in the language of the dream, unless these thoughts 
represent concepts of which he is wholly, and intensely enough, 
conscious. 

Earlier on, the same patient had dreamed : 

37. I am driving to a neighbouring town where my brother’s 
girl-friend lives. I encounter spies. 

I suggested the interpretation, that he Jelt himself in all his 
actions wa tch ed and interfered with by his moralising parents. 
This interpretation he aceepled very readily ; even much later 
he often remarked how correct he had felt this idea of the 
analyst. Here, too, we are dealing with an intensely and 
constantly experienced content of his thinking and feeling. 
Hence the ready acceptance of my interpretation. Clearly 
the position is, the more repressed, the more abstract, and 
“ unthinkable ” or “ not easily thinkable ” material, a certain 
psychic complex contains, the more symbolically transformed 
will it reappear in the dream. This is essentially what we 
suggested earlier, as the fundamental law of symbolism : that 
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it is primarily the intrinsic difference between the subconscious 
and the corresponding conscious element, which gives rise 
to the symbolic and figurative mode of expression ; that 
reversely everything which appears symbolically in the dream- 
. image, is different in its subconscious root, as compared with 
the corresponding conscious part. Thus, in the last-mentioned 
example the spies express the deep-seated inner inhibitions, 
which have been established in his psyche as a consequence of 
parental guidance, and which have become a stabilised consti- 
tuent of his mental make-up. Even the little we have said, 
may give some idea of the wide ramifications of this particular 
complex of the patient. 

A possible alternative formulation of the dream-theme might 
have been : “ My parents come into the room when I am 
going to have intercourse ” ; but this would and could express 
barely even a fraction of the total pathogenic inhibiting com- 
plex ; and thus this whole complex has to be depicted quite 
diflferentiy by the dream-umage. In a good many cases, we 
are enabled to gain some insight into the various ramifications 
of the complex in question, because the choice of the “ symbol ”, 
and the various parts of the dream, lead in various directions 
pertaining to the complex in question. 

Such is the case in the first-mentioned dream of this patient 
(No. 35), where the associations led first to his homeland, then 
to the topic of the unreli^le friend, i.e., to the bipolarity of 
human relations ; and lastly to the tyrannical brother. I may 
add that after a few minutes of producing assoefations, the 
dreamer said that he did not like this particular dream, and 
that he was thinking constantly of the other dreatn, about the 
girl and her employer (No. 36). In other words, this second 
dre^m became a free association to the first, which again had 
opened up the way to the parent-complex. All these strands 
are woven together into a unity which explains his sexual 
inferiority-complexj_ and also the dream- experience of being 
pressed against the wall ; they are the factors which gave 
content to his inferiority-complex in general. 

Here is the dream of a woman patient, who came for treat- 
ment because of agoraphobia and general anxiety : 

38 . I am in a dark room, I see people there ; many children 

and also a peevliar wall. I do not feel very happy. 

At the time when dream took place, the agoraphobia 
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for weeks had been improving to a considerable degree ; 
similarly her pleasure in life. She was a 50-year-old woman, 
who, during her 35 years of marriage; ~ha(l suffered from 
vaginismus, and from lack of libido. Her husband, also 50 
years old, showed little desire now to keep pace witk hef; 
He lacked all interest, was always tired, and had no under- 
standing of the finer, delicate aspects of life. The pitiable 
woman was faced with a new, for her, fully conscious conflict : 
she had no opportunity of being mentally healthy and normal. 
Her anxiety states recurred in a weakened form, whenever the 
husband refused to understand her wistful suggestions and 
tiredly went to sleep. When I asked her to produce free 
associations, she showed at first obvious resistance. She main- 
tained she had nothing to say to the dream, and had never 
seen a wall of that kind. Yet, when I insisted, she recollected 
the wall of the mental home where two of her brothers were 
detained with schizophrenia. This fact, as well as her con- 
tinuous fear of going mad herself, was one important source 
of her disturbances. I explained to her that at her age such 
fears were groundless, since the illness of her brothers was of 
a kind that never occurs in people of her age. When pressed 
for further associations, she remembered the wall of another 
hospital where she had been a patient as a child, and where 
she had seen a dead body for the first time in her life. Her 
stay in this hospital was associated also with a “ gain through 
illness ” * ; it was the first and the only period of her life 
that she, the child of poor parents, was made a fuss of, was 
praised, and given presents. She had been sorry at that time 
to have to return home. Both these trains of thought show 
relation to her being ill at present. Her resistance, her reluct- 
ance to continue associating, was plainly visible on her face. 
Then suddenly she cried : “ But all this doesn’t mean any- 
thing. That sinister wall represents my unapproachable 
husband. He is stupid and he will never be different. There 
will always be a wall between us.” 

We can but fully agree with this interpretation. An unfortu- 
nate woman who is on the road back to health, and who 
experiences this return to health by the heightened urge of her 
libido, of her interest in her husband, has to recognise that for 
her there is “ no further progress on this .road ”, that there 
looms before her an unsurmountable wall, barring the way 
‘ Comparable with the pleasure-rewaM of neurosis. 
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to the desired freedom. The darkj gloomy memories of her 
childhood, upon which she had been fixated, threatened to 
become again active, pathogenous complexes. The darkness, 
the peculiar wall, symbolise the inhibiting, health-menacing 
•elements, as" well as the realisation of bring powerless, of being 
unable to fight the real sources of her illness with any success. 
For the consciousness of the dreamer, however, the only under- 
standable factor is the unfriendly role of the husband, but not 
the total difficult condition of the psyche, with all its hereditary 
and acquired pathological complexes. Consequently, we 
must say that the interpretation of the patient was correct, 
though not complete. What" she wanted, was real, concrete 
happiness, not furthri theoretical submersion in the depths of 
analysis. The dark room and the wall, are also expressions 
of her resistance against further analysis. 

In this case, as well as in a few others, it became clear to me 
that the ready recognition by the patient of the functioiial 
symbolic meaning, represents some kind of resistance.^ The 
mental mechanism of such individuals makes it easier to bear 
the distressing contents, by transforming historical memories 
into pure psychological experiences. This process is essentially 
analogous to Freud’s “ screen-memories ”, where one repressed 
event is represented in consciousness by another, apparently 
unsignificant. For people of this type, thinking along symbolic 
and functional lines, is a sort of flight from the distressing 
reality. By looking always for the psychological and func- 
tional higher aspect in the events of life and in the life of 
dreams, they annul to a certain extent the force of concrete 
external reality in general, and thus implicitly the reality of 
their own oppressing life-traumas. When under analysis they 
seevand understand so readily the functional aspect of their 
dreams, they employ, in fact, for purposes of disguise and 
resistance, a mental mechanism which they possess habitually, 
and which is a special mode of their psyche to strengthen their 
general repressions. _ 

(32) Our knowledge of dream symbolism, and the confidence 
in our attempts at interpretation, can be furthered and strength- 
ened by investigation of the closer relation obtaining between the 
manifest dream and the latent dream elements, as discovered by the 
process of associating. ^ Examples may serve to make this relation 

^ I have found a somewhat similar remark in the paper by Jones on 
“ Symbolirm ”. 
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clear. It is neces sary in practice to spare no pains when 
searching for the conscio us sources of the individual dream - 
el emen t. If thisir (Tdh^ one is enabled, partly at least, to 
appreciate the extent of the symbolic transformation, which is 
the intrinsic property of the dream-work. A colleague, in 
training-analysis, reports the following dream : 

39. The dream takes place in a lecture theatre. The dic- 
ta tor point s to, or says something. I am bored, and with 
severalothers I cre«j away. But I think better of it, and 
I return to the Jjall, "because otherwise the tyrannical lecturer 
might notice that I am no longer in my accustomed "place. 
But then I find myself on ^e other _side of the jiall, and who 
knows if he will take notice of my being there ? 

Here are the detailed associations regarding the source of 
the dream-elements : “ The whole place reminds me of the 
great hall of a university which I once visited in order to be 
present at the graduation of a colleague of mine who was at 
the same time my patient. I didn’t like it much thei:e, most 
of the people were Toud and chauvinistic. Also the brothers of 
my young colleague took only scant notice of my presence, 
although they probably knew that I had cured him of a serious 
disease. The dictator reminds me of a poUtical personal ity 
of the present ; and at the same time, I am reminded of one 
of my teachers who, in spite of certain good qualities, was 
guided mostly by prejudice and desire to rule over othm, and 
who, through his lectures, had spread more hatr^ than human 
science. I also think of a woman, herself a doctor, at whose 
house I was boarder at the time of the dream and who, though 
not void of some goodwill, was a paranoid and autistic person 
and restricted the private life of all who lived with her. To 
myself I used to call her the worst tyrant I had ever met. The 
father of the above-mentioned patient-colleague was similarly 
a patholo^cal character and a petty tyrant. Before going to sleep, 
I had thought of a letter which I had sent abroad, and which 
might undeservedly cause me some embarrassment. I con- 
sidered making amends for my mistake, but remembered that 
the addressee, who was terribly obstinate, would not carry out 
my wishes, and that all my endeavours would be in vain. 
This man, too, who is a good friend of mine, had been annoying 
me considerably in the recent p2ist, and I Wondered if he was 
worthy of my attachment and consideration. I should have 
liked to go to see an amusing fAm, The Tyrant of the Hbuse, but 
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I did not go for the sake of a fellow-boarder, who, however, 
did not deserve such considerations on my part. Yet, I wanted 
to prevent him from becoming envious. Before going to sleep, 
I also thought of how useless and hopeless it is to try to convince 
paranoid people by logical arguments and by kindness ; their 
delusions and prejudices do not permit of any insight on their 
part. But one has to do one’s best to prevent further trouble.'' 

The dreamer continued : “ Having recorded these my 
associations, 1 feel clearly that the dream (on its actual level, 
i.e., with regard to experiences of the present) constitutes a 
reaction to my disagreeable environment ; giving at the same 
time ' egression to my fear because of the letter (possible 
troubles with authorities), and to my anger because of my 
friend’s obstinacy. In order to carry on at all, I have to 
continue to bear my present stifling environment ; and I am 
also unable to react in the proper manner to the unjustified 
behaviour of my obstinate friend. I am, therefore, really 
under the h^l of dictatorial, tyrannical ir^uences, and I must 
relinquish every plan of escape, in order not to be even worse 
off than I am. In the dream this latter thought is suggested 
by my contrite return ; and the poor gain from my surrender 
in my actual life, is represented in the dream by the anxiety 
whether the dictator will really notice and appreciate my 
presence. 

“ Apart from this particular conflict, I was faced also 
with another question which required a quick decision. I had 
the opportunity of taking over a surgery, but in doing so 
I should lose all hope of continuing niy analytical profession 
which I started only recently and also my hobby for writing. 
I should be tired in the evening, desirous only of rest, and 
I sllould have to give up all contact with my friends, par- 
ticularly with that mentioned above because the job I had 
been offered would take me far away from my present resi- 
dence. I am very fond of surgery and of clinical medicine, 
but not fond enough to give up everything else for it. Also 
I was rather afraid to be second in authority to the doctor 
whose surgery I was supposed to do, and to be a stranger in 
the surroundings where I had to live ; under such circum- 
• stances any accident or failure might have grave consequences. 
This concern, too,* is alluded to in the dream, by the loud, 
chauvinistic people, by the Jingoish professor, and by my 
leavingtJie hall. Thd evening before this dream, I had spoken 
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about the difficulties which would await a doctor of a foreign 
nationality, and only in incomplete knowledge of the local 
habits. I had spoken so in the presence of my landlady, 
whose autistic and very nationalistic attitude 1 wanted to 
probe. However, in the main, the dream showed only me, 
facing in he^less_concem my two main recent problems.”'' ' 
^e following dreamoT the same drean^ is'qiufc interesting, 
showing a different sort of reaction to a different kind of con- 
duct on the part of the same paranoid landlady. As for 
previous history, it should be mentioned that the dreamer, the 
evening before, had fallen sudd enly ill and had to lie down 
for a few minutes. The landlady was terrified and looked 
after him with great sympathy. This was only partially agree- 
able to him ; he would have to feel grateful to her for her 
services. Carrying such ambivalent feelings around with him, 
however, would certainly be an additional burden for his 
troubled psyche. This was his dream : 

40. A girl speaks to me about some old gentleman who lives 
in the neighbourhood. He is supposed to have done me some 
service ; he has used his influence in order to get me a post 
with the Council. / did not war^ the post particularly; also 
I did not like the old gentleman very much, and hated the 
idea of owing him a debt of gratitude. I knew, however, 
that I had to thank him cordially. 

The basic action of the dream is so clearly related to the 
events of the evening before, that no special explanation of 
this fact is required. What should be pointed out, however, 
is a substitution of the landlady by some unknown old gentle- 
man ; and similarly the” original cause for the disagreeable 
gratitude by the post with the Council. The dreamer con- 
tinued : “ In connection with the old man I remember a sfern 
but not unsympathetic person whom I used to know as a child, 
and who was very unkind tojne on one occasion. I remember 
having thought of his ripe old age and probably imminent 
death. This points to the theme oi revenge against the land- 
lady. As regards the locality, it reminds me of the garden of 
a modern hospital where I did surgery and at the same tinife 
of the lawn in a cemetery. In connection with the post it 
should be pointed out ^hat at the time of this dream (several 
weeks before the previous one was dreamt/, I had to consider 
my return to organic medicine. In the dream my feelings 
with regard to this return do not seem quite decided,Avhich is 
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in good agreement with my conscious thoughts and consider- 
ations which I had at that time on this subject. Among other 
things I was afra i d, for hygienic reasons, of becoming a resi- 
dei^tial doctor in an overcrowded sanatoriuin at a time when 
there was in the country an influenza epidemic, and when the 
work might be extremely heavy.” The allusions to hos pital 
and^ churchyard ^(danger of death), in the associations, are 
intelligible also from this latter point of view. 

( 33 ) following example, and the whole associated 

material, I am indebted to another colleague of mine who 
suffered from palpitations, slight depressions^ and insoipnia, 
and who had a fairly sound theoretical knowledge of psychh- 
analysis. The precedir^ events, as far as they are relevant 
to the dream, are as follows : 

“ I am now living in the same house as a woman relative who 
has been divor ced fr om her husband. At times she tries to be 
very kind to me, but this is very annoying to me because she 
is of a neurotic selfish type, and consequently often very dis- 
agreeable. Her relatives are also pathological indiyiduals and 
at every family meeting there are strongly neurotic scenes. 
One of these scenes took place on the evening before the dream. 
I was sorry for them ; but at the same time I felt some sort of 
malicious joy, saying to myself : My selfish and funny relative 
annoys me with her groundless accusations ; now in turn she 
has become the victim of similar ‘ fictions ’ of her brother. 
She was very hurt, because I quietened her down only after 
a fashion, without any great show of true sympathy ; she felt 
I did not take her quite seriously. Originally, she developed 
an intense transference-affect towards rpe ; but after the 
manner of neurotic people, this liking for me was soon mingled 
witfi distrust and accusations. In the last few weeks I had 
tried to restrict talking to her and if I did speak, only super- 
ficially. I used to listen silently and without overt interest, 
especially when I feared that her complex of selfishness might 
be touched and stirred up.” 

41. My mother and a poorly -dressed talLman _are standing 
near the table. He is cutti ng bread for dinner, and says, 
directing'hiTfSnark at me, that only falji fi flour, type ought 
to be used for reason of economy. I am annoyed, place my- 
self in front of Ijoth and make a lon g speech,, flowery and full 
of allusions against the man. I remember only saying, that 
a stranger is hardly ^in a position to look into the soul of others ; 
ancf that a man into whose soul the others cannot see, just 
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because he has n o soul at all, has no ripht to give orders t o 
naetl — The man listens quietly and proudly ; then h e gets up and 
runs away. My mot her gets up sadly, and goes to the wind ow 
behind the curtain. I am afraid she might commit suic ide ; 
I follow her, but she is annpyecT'vdfir me 7 taies_an umbrella . 
and sta bs niv hea rt in revenge for' the insult which I have 
offered her visitor. 

“ Dream sources which belong obviously to the manifest 
content and which do not require deeper going interpretation, 
arc the following : th e tall m an, poorly dress ed, who listens 
quietly and proudly, reminds me of my cautious silence, enforced 
by the difficult surroundings in which I live. The p oor cloth es 
fit in, too, because T had thought it was only my bad financial 
position which compelled me to stay in this household. The 
day before I had said to a very pleasant gentleman of my 
acquaintance — tall, elegant, al ways qu iet, and not much given 
to talking — that I had to postpo ne a certain v isit because, for 
the sake of preserving my only good suit, I decided not to wear 
it for a certain time. The man in the dream has a beard 
which is turning grey ; this remin ds me of my fa ther, who in his 
later life used to have a beard which was similarly grey. I 
believe he ofte n kept qui et when my mother had nervous out- 
bursts. But the dream-figure itself is a completely novel 
formation of the dream-work ; I cannot reduce it as a whole 
to anything known. Ev es and mouth could be derived per- 
haps fron t a te acher, whom as a child I used to adore, but 
whose severity I condemned. This man was remotely related 
to my mother, who had often praised him in compar ison to 
my father, who was also a teacher, but who never inspired as 
much respect as the other. With some exaggeration it might 
be said that my moth er adored this te acher. The blue biead 
and the flour, type^^^^cd to the following associations : blue-green 
mildew on fire 5 ?^ring the 1914-18 war ; I was at that time 
a pupil of the just-mentioned stern relative of my mother. 

I was forced at that time to economise. When I was young 
we at home used to make do with washing-blue, instead of a 
different material which was not obtainable in war-time. 
Further, I am reminded of a gre en-blue Poisonous ffl^5tonce which 
a school friend used to play with, in his small chemical labor- 
atory, while we children watched with awe and envy. The 
blue suddenly recalls a part of another dream which I had the 
same night, wh ere I make an injection and the patient st arts 

' Reaist2uice against the analysis. 
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bleeding — subcutaneous congestion of blood turns blue. My 
relative cut her finger the day before, but in fact I did not see 
the wound. Typ e 4 remi nds me that at school our work used 
to be marked by numbers, and in Czechoslovakia 4 or 5 
signifie d bad scores . I am very abstemious in food,~Buf In the 
household in which I live, everything appears on the table in 
plenty, except bread. My relative is always praising herself 
for all the care she takes of me ; the evening before, she told 
her father-in-law that she did more than necessary for every- 
one, myself included. This annoyed me and I determined to 
be even more tadtum than before. Flour, I certaiiily have 
not spoken or thought about recently. My mother wjis very 
conservative and self-sacrificing, but discontented in her 
marriage, and she often hysterically reproached my father. 
But it is quite inconceivable that she should have had even 
a platonic friend. She was fixated upon me, and she used to 
become annoyed when I did not seem to be sufficiendy loving. 
In my fe eling I relate the figure of my mother in the dream 
to my'lieurotic relative. TheTge" would be jusf about right. 
So woutd fKe* afiectlon for me which, however, in this case, 
is strongly disguised ; the dream apparently re-awakens the 
memory of the neurotje^titude of _m^ mother. I am also 
convinced that my relative turns her anger against me, because 
she is jealous and feels rejected. . . .” 

It is quite clear that the dreamer himself has tried to find 
a mother-i mag e in thejdatiye, but that this transference was 
rendered unsuccessful by her neurosis ; consequently he is 
forced to restrain himself artificially, t o “ eco nomise ” not 
only with regard to words, but also with regard to his feelings 
towards her. He takes revenge on his relative for this feeling 
of clisappointment, by destroying in her, too, every hope she 
may have cherished in connection with him. This second, 
suflefihl^g^ 'di sapfi ointed~ and dis'appom iing, is represented by the 
tall man. (We shall leave out of account the allusion to the 
dreamer’s own father, and to his (Edipus complex, of which 
he was quite conscious.) 

For the symbolic interpretation we get the following equa- 
tions or substitute-formations. The ec onomical use of flour poi nts 
decidedly to the restrictions, which were forced on The 
patient through thft selfislT neurosis of his relative ; he must be 
restrained in word and emotion. The blue flo ur signifies the 
distresses condi Hon. materially, and particularly mentally, in 
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which he finds himself. At the same time, it si gnifies poison 
and revmge against the relative. The beard of the man in 
th'e and his podrTbt^s, signify the di stressed condition rf 

the dreamer as a maa — his jealous relative prevents any friend- 
ship with women ; thus making him into an old man before ‘ 
his time. The umb rell a points to a complicated event, con- 
nected with the hysteria of the patient’s mother, going right 
back to his earliest youth. No other associations were forth- 
coming in connection \vith this dream-element. The final 
scene of the dream cannot be interpreted otherwise than that 
the mother and her neurotic behaviour had from the very first 
hurt the patient’s heart (psychically and organically). (The 
“ classical psychoanalyst ” would here invoke the “ phallic 
mother ”.^) Heart represents perhaps the genita ls too (dis- 
placement from below upwards) ; the dreamer thought at 
times that he would lose prematurely his sexual fitness, in 
consequence of his worries in the past and present. 

One part of the substitute-representations is quite close to 
conscious thought and usage ; “ economising ” as an expres- 
sion of need and restriction ; “ grey beard ” as allusions to age 
and inhibited manliness ; “ poor clothing ” as a symbol of 
psychic distress, are logically quite understandable. Other 
substitutions, such as the allusion to the “ inferiority of the 
bread ” by means of the blue colour, and also to the blood and 
poison by the same element, appear rather remote and logically 
far-fetched. The “ umbrella ”, which stands for, or replaces 
a whole complex, a dramatic period of the individual’s life 
history, is an instance of a kind of substitute-formation which 
is considerably different from the usual conception of “ sym- 
bol ” ; although fundamentally, of course, this kind of substi- 
tute-formation and the usual symbolism lie along the sabie 
line. This example shows clearly that the relation, the close- 
ness of the substitute-image to the concept for which it is 
substituted, or the complex which it__alludcs to,_may b e^f 
a various' degrec^nd klncL- This difference is even true of 
various parts of the same dream ; and all the more so of the 
dreams produced by different individuals. Thus we find 
that the substitute-formations of some people can be inter- 
preted easily, whilst those of others only with considerable 
difficulty. In such cases, the path of association, leading from 
the symbol to the original concept or complex, is longer or 

' Freud ; JVntj Introductory Lectures. 
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more roundabout, than with the former group of dreamer. In 
some cases it might even happen that the substitute-formations 
run essentially along purely individual paths as, for instance, 
in the case of the umbrella in the last dream which, in fact, 
covered a certain period of life, and stood at the same time for 
a complex of ideas connected with the dreamer’s mother. 

I should like to mention at this juncture, that some indi- 
viduals when asked to produce associations to a certain element, 
stated by Freud to belong to the sexual class, do this in a clear 
and straightforward way, illustrating obviously the respective 
equation. 

An acquaintance of mine who once spoke about her fright 
when coming across a mouse, was asked by her husband to 
produce free associations to the element “ mousej ^ She 
enumerated without hesitation, and totally ignorant of Freud’s 
symbolism, the following words : Mouse, mousehole, ra n in to 
it, skirt, aert^lane, flying. The res^ctive symbolical mean- 
ings lire too well known to need special explanation. Freud, 
however, pointed £Ut that as a rule his sexual symbols are not 
followed by free assocTaSons pertaining to them, since the 
associated ajectof inhibition does not permit of this easily, 
and such s ^bo fs Kave to be directly inleiprQed." 

An important position among the purely individually con- 
ditioned symbols, is taken by the periodically returning, stereotyped 
dreams and dresfn nlQtifs in the dream ^ries of one and the same 
individual. The psychoanalyst suspects rightly that the 
dream motif which is being repeated with such persistence, 
contams important hinte of deep-rooted_ com plex es, which 
have to be therapeutically tackled. The inexperienced analyst 
will find that sometimes his endeavour to unearth the o^in 
of *lhese dream-motifs is attended by therapeutical success ; 
but that in other cases, even the most beautiful and apparently 
fitting interpretation yields no practical result. 

I have found that these motifs had undergone a change in 
significance as time went on ; that during the course of treat- 
ment they no longer, not altogether or not mainly, represent 
and suggest that material, from which the constituents of the 
image or of the motif originated. One gains the impression 
that the frequent appearance" of such recurrent motifs renders 
therapeutic efforts* more difficult, because we are then dealing 
with a pro gressive secondary formation, i.e., a complex which 
is still \:onnected with the primary content of the image in 
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question, but has been consi derably broadened, by further 
subc onscious contents , which latter have hardly any connection 
with the original form of the dream-motif.^ 

In one of my cases there ap peared a bahv in almost every 
second_dream. The feeling-qu^ty of these dreams was some- 
times positive, sometimes negative, a fact which by itself indi- 
cates the differential valuation of that dream-motif. It was 
noticeable that these “ baby-dreams ” recurred regularly, 
whenev er the re was an obvious analytic resista nce, and when- 
ever the patient thought that she had some reason to feel a 
grucjge against me, or whenever she fdt depressed because of 
certain domestic” difficulties, though they had ceased to appear 
for several da^ It was clear, therefore, that in this case — and 
similar observations showed the same — the “ baby-dream ” 
indicated various items related to the patient’s illness and treat- 
ment. It was possible in this case to throw a good deal of 
light on the origin of the recurrent motif. The ^rth of a 
y ounge r sister, when my patient was sw years old, caused her 
much concern, and even after she had grown up, she thought 
that she had lost, t hroj^ h this sister, the love of hCTjmuch 
admired.fathfir. She remembered also that the first traces of 
her present obsessional symptom (she had the feelinjg thatchings 
were not evenj and not symmetrical) appeared after the birtH 
of the sister. It is obvious that the “ baby-motive ” has 
become an individual mode of expressing all her neurotic mental 
contents and reactions,® and an indestructible part of her 
psychic mechanism of expression. 

(34) A poor nurse who had not received her salary for some 
time, and had been put off with lies and promises by the matron 
of the nursing home, dreamt during the night, after her )ast- 
abortive .attempt to get her money : 

42. I am having a heavy quarrel with my rriptker ; I want to 
go to Shanghai, but my mother refuses to buy me the three 
white -frocks which I want to have for the trip. 

The dreamer never had wanted to go to Shanghai ; but 
once she attempted, though without success, to send money 
to a friend there. This connects the Shanghai motif to the 
mon^ motif, and may convince those who doubt that the 
dream, which, after all, does not show any direct reference to 
the withheld salary, is really a reactive formatipn to the annoy ing 
experience. In connection with the mother, the dreamer, who 
‘ Cf. cai. XII (8), ( 10 ). » Cf. Ch. VI (6). 
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always spoke about her father very enthusiastically, said : 
“ My m^er was always very busy, she ranja home for chil- 
dren, and so my father wis al way s closer to me.” Psycho- 
logically, then, her motherj in fact, similarly deprived her of 
■ something, viz., timelind personal attention. This makes it 
easy to see how the present disagreeable position stimulated 
a mother-dream. The close connection becomes even more 
obvious when it is remembered that it was a matron who owed 
her something, i.e., a mother in a different sense. 

Now we shall investigate whether we are dealing here 
merely with a substitution of the person in question, or with 
a more extensive substitution of the whole content ; i.e., 
whether the dream was really aimed at the matron, and found 
its manifest expression through the mother-image ; or whether 
it was aimed at the true mother, and the reproach against her 
mother was released from the depth of her psyche by the actual 
event of the day. The psychotherapist who is interested only 
in the practical aspect, will simply assume that we are dealing 
with a condensation of conscious, recent factors and of co-con- 
scious, more chronic factors. The more orthodox psycho- 
analyst will say that the actual day-event has released the 
infantile Elcctra complex (hatred of the mother in this case). 
If taken from a practical viewpoint, then both are surely right in 
their working hypotheses. I believe, however, that some addi- 
tional considerations will serve to deepen the insight even of 
those who are concerned chiefly with the practical side. For 
several days I w as a witness of the annoyance of the poor nurse, 
and can testify with certainty that this affect by itself was quite 
sufficient to engage her psychic apparatus and the world of her 
dreams. There is no doubt that the dream cited, refers to 
thei actual event of the day before. I feel tempted to assume 
that the annoyance and her contempt for the selfish matron, 
had brought about her annulment in the dream ; the dream 
says roughly : Iff have to give rise to so muck emotion, and if I have 
to suffer all this, then I should prefer it to be due to my rmtim, for 
whom I feel deep affection as well as hatred. ... At the same 
time, the recent went helps to hbreact, at le ast partially, the 
chronic sentiment Telt towards her mother. Also, it often 
happens in ordinary life, that despair over some actual mis- 
fortune makes one .more conscious of all the other disagreeable 
things one has additionally to endure. It is all the more 
difficult, to bear the present burden, the heavier are the accu- 
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mulated burdens originating in the past. In summary, we 
may say that the actu^event is transformed_into a mother- 
scene because the “ extensive ” and per sona lly more i mport- 
ant ”, includes the “ lessei^” and “ less inyiortaiU ’ ^ of_the_ 
"same^ group of ieelin^s ; and 'because, as suggested above, • 
the mother-conflict was still easier to be borne since it contains, 
however, a partial pleasure (ambivalence). This factor makes 
it p^chobiologically easier, to abreact the recent conflict in the mother- 
disguise. Thus, the substitution shows both, me aning {extension of 
the problem), and bwlogical purpose [facilitation of abreaction). 

A similar mechanism lies at the basis of the dream-work, 
which, as described already, projects one’s own suffering on to 
others, which disjilaces the troubles of the ego to others. These 
are muhanisms of relief, attempts at elimination, possessing a quite 
deflniU biological significance.^ 

If these my suggestions — which essentially corroborate and 
supplement the more usual interpretations as mentioned first 
— are correct, then they enable us to explain the diverse manner 
in which the latent dream-material is transformed into the 
manifest dream. It is psychobiological necessities which deter- 
mine the extent of substitution, and which cause the difference 
between the unconscious form of the mental contents and their 
conscious counterparts. The event to which the dream 
changes and transforms the original material depends, partly, 
on the structure of the personality, and partly on the recent 
state of the psychic apparatus ; this condition of actuality in 
its turn represents the result of other psychosomatic events, 
not least among which are the more or less disturbing physio- 
logical and psychological stimuli, which influence, at the 
moment they prevail, the psychic apparatus, dreaming included. ' 
It is for this reason that psychoanalytical interpretation * of 
dreams will always remain an art, rather dependent upon 
sudden flashes of insight, and never a purely mechanical 
process of mere logical deductions. The “ intermediary pro- 
ducts ” of psychic happenings are never as uniform and as 
constant as those of organic metabolism ; this implies the fact 
that the content and meaning of any given dream-element is 
a variable factor. 

The above dream and its total background, illustrates very 
well the phenomenon of the “ affeit-dis^acemyit ”, which Freud 
has emphasised so strongly. “ The affect appears completely 
> Cf. Ch. 11 (la). (13), (14). 
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divorced from the idea-content to which it belongs, and is 
deposited elsewhere within the dream.” ^ Such displacement 
of affect takes place, even more markedly and intensely, in 
the cases of certain phobias and obsessions where a substitute 
•idea has taken possession of the respective affect. Reaction- 
dreams such as the last cited ones, show this displacing phenomenon in 
statu nascendi {during their origin) like an experiment. We assume, 
of course, here as elsewhere too, quite non-dogmatically that 
the actual situation has really enriched the dream-content 
and dream-affect to a substantial degree, and that, therefore, 
the dream actually gives expression also to the recent situation. 

(35) Here follows another example. First the preceding 
event. A music teacher treated one of his pupils in a very 
impersonal matter of fact manner. He noticed that this 
pupil, a woman whose married life was very unhappy, made 
no progress in her studies, being in the sulks and resentful — as 
she thought — having been offended. He decided to make his 
attitude clear to her, and used his knowledge, acquired in his 
psychoanalysis, about transference and its dangers, for this 
educational purpose. He explained to her that too great an 
intimacy would not aid her studies, but rather hinder them ; 
as the realisation of the imposSbility of marriage would lead 
to disappointment for both of them. But in order to .show, 
however, some personal interest in his pupil, he told her 
certain unimportant details from his own analysis. After- 
wards, however, he thought that he had said perhaps more 
than he should, more than he wanted to say for the purpose 
aimed at ; he himself became apparently subject to the 
“ counter-transference ”. He spontaneously interpreted the 
following dream, as a reaction product, to this affect : 

‘43. I am sitting opposite a lady from overseas ; at first I am 
very impersonal, but then aftCT slie has made a scientifically 
correct remark, I am surprised at her knowledge and come 
closer to her, as if in love. My wife walks' about the room, 
which naturally embarrasses me. Then I see Anne "as a 
schoolgirl j she is standing in the street and asks whether 
I would fetch her overcoat quicHy from the school building 
nearby. I do so, but I am rather upsetjiyer her, la ck of respect 
for my age. Then I see my dear Daisy.as'ifit had been she 
who asked me to bring the coat. "T am relieved, but I sec 
with consternation that in additio n to her own coat she has 
another strange coat on. 

1 Int. of Dreams, Ch. VI. 
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It is obvious that the manifest dream contains nothing which 
points quite operdy to the actual event of the day before. On 
the other hand it would be, of course, impossible to overlook 
the existing bearing upon it. In the dream, just as in real 
life, the dreanipr fears that he has gone bey ond th e ne cessary 
reserve, and he regrets having done so in the case of someone 
STv^oin he has, in fact, no personal interest. The appearance 
of the beloved Daisy succeeds in calming him ; but this figure, 
or rather her coat, is changed. It is as if the dream-ego 
doubted the reality of the consolating substitution ; as if 
the idea were lurking behind the self-pacification : I am 
wrong, and I, have committed a mistake which can hardly be 
amended. . . . 

It is natural that all the alternating dream figures had their 
own particular significance for the dreamer. Miss Anne_ is 
a charming young girl, who once aroused in him sexual desires 
which he suppressed quickly for good reasons. Subsequent 
events proved how right he had been, and how unfortunate it 
would have been to show even a slight interest in her. The 
figure D aisy originated from a recent love-affair, in which the 
dreamer played only a painful, passive r 61 e, in that his affection 
was reciprocated insufficiently. He believes that this girl has 
a bipolar attitude towards him, and that she would soon be 
able toUdjust herself to a new friendship, provided there was 
a fair chance of an early marriage. The figure of the wife in. 
the dream corresponds with reality. She is the, divorced wife 
of the dreamer, towards whom he has financial pbligations, 
and who thus exerts a continuems inhibiting influence on him. 
The leading figure in the dream, however, is quite strange to 
him, as regards both face and appearance ; i.e., we are dealing 
here with a new formalion of the dream-work, representing inwall 
probability all those people and situation towards whom the 
dreamer had been obliged to exercise caution throughout his 
life. 

The case shows, like the preceding one, how the actual 
situation which stimulates the dream, carries out a new distri- 
bution of roles. This example, and its interpretation, shows 
that for the subconscious often the subjective individual situ- 
ation matters more than do the particular circumstances and 
persons, which caused the respective situation of the dreamer 
on the preceding day. JThe basic motive of the dream is 
“ caution ” in gener^, not only “ caution towards this par- 
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ticular f>upil Thus, the dream chooses for its effectuated 
scenery figures who mean more to him subjectively, whom he con- 
siders more attractive, lovable or more important for himself. 
At the same time this example shows a symbolic representation 
of the deplored bipolarity of Daisy. She has two coats on 
(turncoat ?). ; on the one hand, she is perceived as he wants 
her to be, on the other she carries certain strange surprising 
traits, she was — if we may turn the old phrase — a sheep in 
wolf’s clothing. 

All these examples of dreams confirm at the same time what 
we said above (Ch. II, (26)) namely, that the basic action, 
the essence of the real event, represented, or of the endo-psychic 
process in question, remains more easily recognisable than 
those parts of the dream which represent “ objects ” or “ per- 
sons ”. In these instances the person who gave rise to the 
dream is completely replaced by others ; the special way in which 
the influence of that person occupied the dreamer’s mind, 
appears, however, easily recognisable in the dream. 

We have treated of the dream-material from the point of 
view of the immediate causation. We are aware, of course, that 
the material which has undergone transformation by the 
dream-work, points to themes which are, at times, far more 
significant for the individual, than are the recent events which 
acted as the obvious and immediate dream-stimulus. But the 
chosen examples were of such a kind, that the actual event in 
question was itself of a quite important nature, serious enough 
for the individual, to be treated by the subconsciousness and 
' by the dream-mechanism. And in relation to these actual events, 
the pictorial, substituteforming character of the dream was obvious. 
From this observation we are justified in generalising quite logically 
onfhe intensity and extensity of the symbolising process in dreams, and 
in concluding that intrapychic processes of other kinds, i.e., complexes and 
functional contents, will be subject to the same degree of transformation. 

The group of reaction-dreams Just treated, arc, in their 
far-reaching tendency towards disguise and substitution, 
eminently suitable to illustrate the conditions existing in dream 
symbolism per se, and to demonstrate this process in its state of 
coming into being. They are best fitted to show how far 
a normal process of transformation can go when the intra- 
psychic circumstances require. The same conditions with 
regard to organ-sensation dreams are illustrated by a few 
examjfies In Ch. XII, page 218. 



CHAPTER IV 


FREE ASSOCIATIONS 

(i) WHEN free associations are being produced to the various 
individual elements of the dream, a greater or smaller amount 
of mat erial is obtaine d, which relates to the mental life of the 
dreamer ; it reveals also, to a certain extent, the sources of th e 
dream-image, and at times it may ev en complete sections of 
the dre am. When the sequence of associations runs smoothly, 
the n^earing of these associations upon the dream, and its 
various parts, appears fairly obvious ; one gains the impression 
that these ideas in their abundance are related to the manifest 
dream as the full text of a book is to the much shorter table of 
contents.^ These headings convey similarly only rarely and 
to an insufficient degree, an idea about the full contents of the 
respective chapters. Following Freud, the associations are 
regarded as the “ latent dream-thoughts This expression 
implies also the interpretation of this material. The factuality 
of this mutual relation is beyond all doubt. But the degree and 
the particular kind of this relation is worthy of a closer study ; 
at any rate, of a more thorough investigation than is presented 
here ; unfortunately no previous systematic work has been 
done in this field. When the associations lead to the dream 
element, either directly or in a more roundabout way, and 
when it is possible to identify the association with a certain 
individual dream-element, we might consider any further 
questions superfluous ; but even then, it might be still prob- 
lematical whether such an element has been simply fitted iAto 
the structure of the dream-image, yet retaining its original 
content and meaning in the new surroundings ; or whether 
there is now a new content associated with the original form. We 
shall discuss this question in connection with the following 
dream : 


44. B., a le cturer , while laughing, leans against a chair. 
We are talkin g about ^me accent, refem ng to a woman. 

Associations : B. is generally in tellig ent, ypt not particularly 
deep or original in thoughts ; but with practical experience. 

» Cf. Ch. Ill (3*). 

©9 * 
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He seems to sufier from apparent inf mority feel ings, as if 
realising he is not quite fit for his position, and~he often smiles 
in embarrassment. The “ accident ” reminds the dreamer of 
aeroplanes and of travelling overseas. The woman reminds 
'him ^aTlaSy who. does some acting, quite competently, with 
an amateur * company. He adds : “ I do not like pretending 
to be an important^jfirsonality ; unfortunately one often has 
to, because the world demands it. . . .” 

The dreamer, who is undergoing training analysis, inter- 
preted the dream, as expressing his own com pen sated inferiority, 
as an expression of his tendency to pretend to be somebody. 
The day before, someone had said to him that he would under- 
take a flight overseas without any fear. “ I thought,” said the 
dreamer, “ that he was only bluffing.” 

Let us deal with the element referring to the laughing 
lecturer. When we follow the associations, and accept the 
interpretation of the dreamer, we find a certain displacement 
has taken place in the significance of the smile. In the dream, 
it is an ordinary, good-natured laugh ; in the respective associ- 
ation, it is an embarrassed smile. But the dreamer and inter- 
preter explains the smile as that of a man who wants to appear 
at ease and good-natured, in order to stress his importance and 
self-confidence in the eyes of others. The overt form of the 
laugh would then be that of a man who is apparently at ease, 
and not of a man who is obviously embarrassed ; though the 
actual background of his artificial laugh has something to do 
with embarrassment, i.e., it is meant to cover, or rather to 
prevent, embarrassment. In the dream, then, this particular 
association-element has received, in a certain sense, though not very 
considerably, a new content. (Cf. Gh. I, dream lo.) 

(2) But what about recollections, thoughts and contents 
which show only a remote similarity to any part of the manifest 
dream ? What about associations which, unless they are 
“ interpreted ”, show no relation at all to the manifest dream ? 
Every analyst knows well enough that the sequence of associ- 
ations sometimes reaches obviously a dream-element only after 
a long roundabout route, after recollecting a series of elements, 
which bear no apparent relation to the dream ; until suddenly 
a thought or a memory comes up whose relation to the original 
element in the manifest dream appears obvious and self- 
evident. In such a case the chain of intermediate associations 

* ^ “ Amatmr ” halts at the feetiag of “ instf^iemy ”. 
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seems to be simply a means of approach ; like stations which 
take us closer to the goal, in time and space, but whose nature 
doesn’t allow us to surmise what this final goal is like. Yet 
such a conception would seem to call into question the close 
relation of these “ approach associations ” to the dream proper." 
No other satisfactory explanation is possible, therefore, but 
that every such link in the chain represents only an external 
sign of the endop^chic approach towards the genuine dream* 
element. The position is comparable to that of someone who 
attempts to listen to events which are occurring behind closed 
doors ; he hears steps, sounds, movements, indicating that 
something is happening there ; yet he will hardly be able 
to guess the complete nature of the various single acts ; though 
he might have some idea of the goal towards whieh all these 
events are tending. Similarly during the act of association, 
the “ retro-grade ” process of making conscious the latent 
dream-thoughts goes on endopsychically in stages ; but not 
all these “ between-stages ” are “ capable of being thought ” 
or put into word-expression. All the associations are only 
substitute-ideas for the momentary endopsychic state of the 
process of “ de-composition ”. (In such an act of dream- 
interpretation by means of associations, we proceed in minia- 
ture, as we do in the gradual analytical “ de -composition ” 
and reduction of the whole structure of a neurosis.) 

(3) As can be seen here, there exist obvious relations to the 
law of symbolic substitution in the dream, which has been 
developed in the previous chapter. The less capable the 
subconscious complex in question is of “ being thought ” or of 
“ becoming conscious ” at that given moment, the less recog- 
nisable and the more symbolically disguised must be the* 
conscious substituting element. In this respect, the chaitl of 
associations obviously resembles the process of dream-representation. 
Every association-element, then, in its subconscious root, or 
rather in the “ affective nucleus ” of this subconscious part 
(compare in Ch. II) is almost identical with, or at least closely 
related to, the subconscious affect nucleus of the looked-for 
dream element. The corresponding conceptual form of the 
individual association, however, does not show this closeness of 
relation ; it is rather like a word chosen by a person at a loss, 
when he is unable to find the apt expression^ though he is quite 
aware of what he thinks ; (as when somebody says : “ You 
know, it was like a green tree, but it was not quite green, and 
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it wasn’t a real tree, etc.”). However, it is small wonder that 
many associative elements do hint, more or less openly, even 
in their conceptual form, at the genuine content, which latter 
will only be reached by subsequent associations. That element 
which approximates in the scs. the character of being “ think- 
able” and of “ being conscious ”, may be hinted at, even in the 
conceptual form of the association. 

We cite an example, though with considerable omissions ; 
its extensive discussion would occupy too much space. Every- 
one who carries out analysis himself, has opportunities for 
observing in extenso the various phenomena prevailing there. 
Here we want rather to give certain suggestions. This was 
the dream of a surgeon : 

45. Shou ld the con tent be fil led or not ? That was the 
question in the dream. Perhaps the idea-content of some 
dream was refeired to ? 

■ A typic ally incomprehensible dream-fragment. The associ- 
ations run as follows : “ I am tired and want to irst. The 
everyday work of a surgeon demands clear thinking and it is 
wonderful not to have lo think cleatly all the time. Somehow, this 
reminds me of a gir l I used to know and to like when I was 
young. She used to roam thc fields and woods, and always 
returned with flowers. I would have liked to go with her, but did 
not dare to offer my company. My memories of this time are 
beautiful, but I would not like to return to this life-period. 
Actually, I prefer my present life with all its cares, because it is 
filled with real knowledge and real experience. I think with distaste 
of m^T past marriage. ... I am divorced ; it is not always 
pleasant to live alone ; but for a certain time such e^tiness 
is (Juite good, a kind of recreation. I sometimes think of leturn- 
inffTo my wife ; but when recollecting details of the past I refuse 
this. Shall I dare marry again ? 1 feel quite happy alone ; 

but at the same time full of longing for love and companion- 
ship. My second wife might want to have children ; should 
I fill this second life again with its obligations 1 Yet, cares for 
children, in fact, constitute the content of one's life ; perhaps 
I should dare to take the step. . . .” 

The attentive reader will have noticed the gradual pro- 
gfess, the final clarification in the content of the associations. 
The relevant plirases are put in italics. As the end of the 
associaiion-chain shows, we are dealing here with quite a con- 
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Crete problem which the dreamer has endeavoured, however, to 
repress fronTthe field of his conscious consideration. In his 
“ firee associations ”, too, he appears to osc^ate between two 
poles : i.e., either to think the problem through, in all its conse- 
quences ; or preferably to enjoy the pleasure of intentional 
disregard of his problem. This latter tendency is indicated 
by the phrases : It is wonderful not to have to think clearly all 
the time ; I did not dare to offer my company ; for a certain 
time such emptiness is quite good. The other tendency, whiclj 
strives for an open, clear facing of the problem, is expressed 
in these phrases : I would have liked to go with her ; real know- 
ledge and real experience ; to recall details of the past ; to fill with 
obligations. At the same time the practical anthitheses arc 
expressed : To marry, and perhaps have children, or not. 

The practising analyst, however, will grasp what I mean, 
and will, during his work, gain deeper insight into that endo- 
psychic process in which the gradual shaping of a consciously 
thinkable element and the gradual approaching of the respective 
dream-fragment occur. 

(4) Theoretically we may postulate, therefore, with certainty 
the intrinsic relation of every association to the dream^ But as in the 
case of the manifest dream, we axe here also dealing essentially 
with the “verbalisation” of a deep psychic process, and must 
not expect complete congruence ; the various association- 
elements will approach more or less closely the meaning which 
is being sought.^ 

It would seem to follow from this that we are justified in 
subjecting the associations, too, to the usual symbolic interpretations,, 
as employed with regard to the manifest dream. We have emphasised 
repeatedly,' and tried to support our assumption, that the trans- 
formed subconscious element is expressed in the dream* in 
pictorial fashion ; i.e., everything that is not quite congruent 
in content and form with the corresponding conscious counter- 
part is, when entering the dream, represented pictorially. 
We find a similar condition in the case of associations. There 
is, too, an incongruence between^ the various links of the association- 
chain and the corresponding endopsychic evenh. Essentially the chain 
of associations represents the imperfect, but gradually success- 
ful approach of the dream-element, one is looking for. Thus 
every link of this chain carries the character of df substituting symbol. 
Theoretically taken, each link of the association-chain repre- 

’ Cf. Ch. I., pj 26. ® 
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sents a differently formed substitute of that genuine thought or 
recollection, which is being looked for as part of the dream- 
content. The chain of associations stands in the same relation 
to the corresponding intrapsychic happening during the act of 
free association, and at the same time, to the subconscious roots 
of the dream, as does the pictorially transformed manifest dream 
to that particular subconscious content, which has given rise to 
the dream, and which former is represented by that dream. 

Summarising what has been said so far : The dream-image, as 
explained, depicts the elements of the scs., in so far as they 
differ in content and form from their correlative conscious 
counterpart, more or less transformed and symbolically dis- 
guised. Yet the associations in their turn are to the investi- 
gated dream element, as the various phases of embryonic 
development are to the mature new-born infant. In saying 
this, we have in mind essentially the subconscious, deep endo- 
psychic part of the associative elements ; it is, in fact, this 
subconscious part of the associative links, which is related to 
the investigated dream-element through a not quite con- 
gruent similarity. Thus, here also, the conscious image of these 
intrapsychic events during the act of association, i.e., the conscious 
and verbalised ^association, will constitute only a non-genuine, pictorial 
representalian. 

Every individual link of the subconscious layer of the associ- 
ation-chain is essentially a changed form of the original 
dream-element, which is being looked for ; it is an intermediate 
link which, however, cannot be put into words, and which for that 
reason is not covered quite congruently by the association as it is verbally 
expressed by the analysed person. This, so I think, finds a certain 
support from another side. What we call “ smen-memstQk” is 
fuMamentally something quite similar. X^^'sccne-isHSeing 
remembered suddenly, or is retained in consciousness through- 
out life, as a substitute-image of a memory, which itself is repressed 
because of its painful character for consciousness.^ 

(5) To my knowledge no one as yet has drawn the practical 
conclusion of trying to treat the associations systematically in 
the same way as is done with the dream proper, i.e., to inter- 

* For instancr : A man repeats always automatically “ two _and thee ”, when 
he is not occupied with other things. He considers this jusl as a kind of childish 
habit. He was born ill 1903, and he admitted when asked, that he was always 
curious to know why a third child had not come after him ; it was probable that 
his “ song ” represented a screen for the problem mentioned. (The third child 
could have been born in 190J . . .) 
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pret them. I described this procedure first in 1931 (Psycho- 
analytische Praxis, vol. 2) ; and had the satisfaction to see later 
that Stekel, in his book Advances of Dream-Interpretation (1935), 
mentioned, though only briefly, a similar observation. But he 
did not deal at length with the problem, nor did he seek tb 
show its background. I will, therefore, repeat in part the 
arguments which I then advanced ; they were brought for- 
ward from a slightly different point of view, which I think is 
also correct. “ As the deep dream is an affective-dynamic 
process, to which the conceptual level is added as a kind of 
afterthought, we may assume that the text of the manifest 
dream constitutes essentially the first association to a deeper, 
‘ non-conceptudi ’ content. Mmiifest dream-image and chain 
of associations, therefore, are on the same level in relation *to 
the 15 |ep, non-conceptual dream-processes. On examin- 

ing several dream-series I found that the associations permit of 
the same kind of symbolic interpretation as is practised analytic- 
ally in the case of the dream proper. In this manner we gain 
new insight, and also more essenlial confirmation of our 
interpretation of the manifest dream.” 

(6) The following fragment occurred in the dream of a man 
who was suffering from an obsessional feeling of lack of inde.- 
pendence : 

46 . I am looking for something, when I sec my friend X 
repairing the leg of an easy-chair. I think he is doing this 
for me. ... 

Associations : “ Yesterday I accompanied my father on a visit 
to a friendly family ; he left his walking-stick there. It 
remained hanging from an easy-chair. . . . The chair was 
defective, and I wondered why it was left in that statft. I 
myself never mend anything that is broken in our household ; 
all that is done, or ordered to be done, by my aunt. ...” 

According to this last association, the aunt should be substi- 
tuted for the friend X. Indeed, this aunt constitutes the 
patient’s most important support in life. His clumsiness was 
arranged, or at least exaggerated, in order to justify and make 
more secure his close relation to this self-sacrificing aunt. The 
leg of the chair signifies a "firm foothold” ; in its defective state it 

^ Frequently a forgotten part of the dream, or even some older dream, will 
appear during the process of association, lliis, too, shows the fundamental 
identity of dream and free association. Cf. dreams a and 3. Cf. alsitp. 141. 
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is a symbol of lack of manly independence. The father’s walking- 
stick can be mterprete'J sTnufarly as~ the principle of firmness 
and directness, as the “ rod of correction and exhortation ” 
(in the language of the Bible) After this symbolic inter- 
pretation of the associations, we find that the original cause of 
the close relation with the aunt becomes much clearer. It 
was the disturbed father-son relationship (“ the stick has got 
losi\ it is hanging from the rfe/ediue casy-chair ”). The father 
had married a second time, and had little affection left for his 
children the aunt in question had been treated by the father 
with a similar lack of consideration and affection. We do not 
propose to go into the remainder of the determining conditions 
of the dream ; our purpose was only to show the possibility and 
fruitfulness of a symbolic interpretation of the associations. 

An obsessional patient, who was treated with full success, 
suffered from the very painful obsession that {/"he should once 
marry, this marriage would cause his death. This dream 
occurred near the beginning of the treatment : 

47. I saw my late brother, very well dressed. He had 
on a very distiiutivc hat I’hen a drunkard tried to beat 
me. 

.Assonalioni : “ My brother was really very pedantic. Onic 
soiiicoiie made a critical remark about his hat ; he immediately 
bought a new one. My father once bought a hat for himself, 
and at the same time one for my brother. The hat my father 
bought Jor himself then, looked like the one my brother wore in~ the 
dream. Once I bought myself.a Jjat instead of the cap which 
I used to wear. I did not have permission to buy it, and my 
Tnother threatened to smack me. Once I went home with 
my kite brother and my mother, and a drunken man threatened 
to beat us.” The analysis revealed the following main causes 
of the patient’s suffering : 

(i) Hatred against the father, who terrorised the family. 
(He identifies hint with the dead brother ; “ the hat in the 
dream was like that of the father ”.) 

(ii) A strong feeling of guilt towards the mother. Once he 
wanted to marry a girl against her will ; she said threaten- 
ingly : “ This must not happen as long as I live.” Thus, the 
planned marriage became associated with the death of his 
mother. 


‘ Prowrbi, Chs. XXII and XXIX. 
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The association referring to the mother who threatens and 
beats him, can also be understood symbolically : I am beaten, 
cursed by my mother. She prevents my buying a new hat = 
reaching my libidinous aim (hat = male genitals and role 
of husband). 

The association regarding the hats, bought at the same time 
for father and brother, signify symbolically : Just as my b rother 
ha s no hat anjf longer {i.e., no genitals and_no life) so should father 
be without one. (In fact, the patient admitted such thoughts 
quite consciously.) 

The sentence in his associations which deals with the threat 
of the drunkard to his brother, to his mother and to himself, 
signifies symbolically : “ My mother and I might die in 

a similar manner to my brother.” (He had once had homo- 
sexual relations with his brother, and thought he had injured 
him in some way.. In his opinion, he perhaps killed the 
brother through his sexuality, and might do the same to his 
mother, if he married. Then he would have to die too, for 
punishment.) All the complexes which I discovered through inter- 
pretation of the associations were also confirmed in other ways, and 
admitted by the patient. 

The following dream was reported by a patient who suffered 
from anxiety, and who felt some indigestion at the time of the 
dream : 


48. A Iady_friend of mine send^me butter by an ugly_ ser- 
vant. A letter'Js also included. I don’t believe that she has' 
really written this charming letter. . . . 

Associations : “ My stepmother used to like eating pastries 
made with butter. Yet, as they caused her stomach pains she* 
used to prepare them only for us children.” 

This association makes it likely that the neurotic sickness of 
the patient (indicated by “ stomach pains ”) is sqmehow 
related to the person of the stepmother. Earlier dreams had 
made me suspect a pathological positive fixation to this step- 
mother. The patient denied this. The association given 
above, makes it quite clear, if symbolically transformed : 
“ The stepmother gives me her love ( pastries).” 

(7) The fact that associations carry a symbolic content seems 
thus assured. But that does not mean ne»iessarily that in any 
given case the symbolic meaning will give more information 
and understanding of the dream and of the whole situation. 
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than the literal meaning of the association. Theoretically, 
we might assume : t he fu rther the hteral.meaning^is^frornjhe 
dream-element proper, the more useful sh ould _the, symbolic 
int^retation prove. The examples quoted, however, do iiot 
•support this assumption ; rather on the contrary. I believe 
that at the present state of our knowledge we cannot make any 
final statement. Just as there are various and diverse types 
of dreamer, a fact which is somehow connected with character- 
type and psychic constitution, so it is certain that the kind and 
relation of associations to the manifest dream also varies.^ 
Just as there are people who dream a great deal (we analysts 
do not welcome this during treatment), so there are people 
who associate more or less freely. Some types associate “ close 
to the dream-element ”, others at some distance from it. Some 
associations are related to some subordinate layer of the dream 
element ; not to that which is of central interest for the illness. 
Limitation of the field of associations by occasional active 
interference, as Stekel, Jung and Bjerre suggest, seems to be 
indispensable, if one does not propose to extend the treatment 
indefinitely. 

We must take into account that theoretically the dream 
contains hereditary, infantile, present and prospective aspects. 
Also, included is the attitude to the analyst, which depends 
largely on the genuine “ reproductive transference of previous 
constellations ”, although it also must have, in every case, an 
individual, additional note. After all, the therapist is different 
from his “ predecessors ” in the mental past of the patient. 
Thus every dream-element contains the affect-value of all these 
aspects. And for the same reason, the associations will refer 
’now to this content, now to that content, of the dream. Hence 
the* well-known experience that abundant associations can 
become a very apt means of “ evasion ”. (Sec Ch. IX, on the 
analytical situation as reflected in the free associations.) 

(8) The stimulating role of a leading motif, or a guiding 
aim in the production of free associations, is borne out by the 
following observation. If t here are two or mor e dreams 
remembered from the same night, and one succeeds in gaining 
a longer series of associations to each of them, in some cases 
there appea r obviously^ sim ilar demen.ts_in. the individual 
association-groups.,- More exactly : there is either a motif 
common fd the different manifest dreams ; or a motif common 

• * Cr. pp. ai-2, p. 143, p. 146, p. 231 and p. 240. 
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to one manifest dream and to the association-chain pertaining 
to another dream ; or finally, there is an obviously common 
motif in each group of associations, arrived at from the different 
dreams of the same night. The following example will illus- 
trate the last mentioned possibility : 

(fl) A w oman comes from a doo r holding i n her arm a th in 
baby .. . . 

{h) A friend of mine is stoop ing over some square th ing, and 
tries Jo lift^it, it is very heavy . . . 

Associations to the first dream-fragment : M rs. S. is a very 
eav woma n ; she is friendly and helpfu l, but strongly po lyga- 
The baby reminds the dreamer of a v isit as a_ school- 
boy to a museum, where he was shown the pictur e of a hi storica l 
personality of medieval times, who was impris on ed for life for 
unfaUhfulness. There was also a skeleton of an infant, and the 
young student had the impression that it was the remainder 
of an illegitimate child of that lady. . . . 

Associations to the second dream : The friend suffers from 
slight depressions. He is very helpful towards the dreamer. 
He seems to like his young wife, yet at the same time he glances 
at any young girl who passes. . . . The friend reminds the 
dreamer of his father, who was also very much impressed by smart 
and high-standing wornen. The dreamer thought in his childhood, 
that he was not the child of his parents, but that he was adopted 
by them. His mother was strictly moral and conservative 
but always tired and excited. She did very much for her 
children, but at the same time, she was unhappy in her mar- 
riage. She was “ mentally never married ” but remained 
the child of her parents. . . . 

The motif of the “ polygamous woman ” and the “ side-* 
glancing friend ” are obviously similar. But not less similarity 
exists between the motif of the “ illegitimate child ” in the first 
sequence, and “ the mother who mentally refuses to put up 
with having a husband and children ” in the other. The 
fantasy of bemg only adopted, runr along the same line. . . . 

True, such obvious similarities are to be found only in the 
associations of individuals, who produce them freely and 
abundantly, and more or less “ near to the element ” looked 
for. However, at times the symbolic interpretation of some 
association reveals the presence of suc h ^ommon elements. 
The similarity appears obvious, after one certain association 
has been replaced by its symbolic substitute. 
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A few more interesting instances have been described in 
“ The different dreams of the same night The common 
motifs point to some central problems of the individual under 
analysis. We propose to deal with this aspect in detail in 
•our “ Special Dream-Interpretation 



CHAPTER V 


THE WORLD OF DREAMING AND OF DREAMS 

(i) WE now enter a field which, at first, seems capable of 
illumination only by the unreal light of hypothesis and 
phantasy. The investigations which could be carried out in 
the fields explored hitherto, relate to the dream-image, to the 
remembered part of the dream, to elements which after awaking 
have become part of conscious thought through memory, and 
which thus have become open to subjective introspection of 
the dreamer, and capable of objective analysis. But we are 
naturally not in a position to observe our dreams introspectively, 
and to investigate them analytically, while we are asleep and 
actually still dreaming. We are not in a position, cognitively, 
to grasp the of dreaming., and the dream-image itself, in statu 
nascendi. True, we do experience the dream, and during less 
profound sleep, also in a way, the drcaming-process, the birth- 
pangs of the dream. But the (kcam-ego — or the dream-con- 
sciousness, as Sante de Sanctis called it — is not acc essib le to 
investigation in a direct manimr. It is only the dream-im^e 
whiclijs accessible, i.c., the sum of the dream-contents, and the 
total “ strange world ” which has been created and shaped* 
from these dream-elements, and into which the latter appear 
to have been set. What wc can state about this world is but 
to note its similarity to, and its deviations from, the world of 
waking life. ‘ The individual elements of the dream correspond 
in principle and phenomenologically with those of waking life.* 
Yet, the quality of expetiencing far outweighs that of thinljin g 
and of reflection. I think, also, that the separated position of the 
experiencing ego is not so ckarly marked within the c[re^''as iri 
waking life. Tl have already pointed out that this is a conse- 
quence of the fact that the whole dream represents actually 
various parts of the ego itself. I have also noted that the 
difference between the two kinds of experiencing can be 
grasped subjectively ; we seem to undergo a true experience 
while dreaming ; but the quality of this experiencing, as 
compared to that in waking life, is defijjitely less distinct. 
What, however, constitutes the vividness or rather the experi- 

‘ Cf. Cb. II (17). 
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enced intensity of our dreaming, is the preponderance of the 
motional factor, as indeed every investigator has emphasised. 
One cause for the difference in quality which distinguishes the 
two kinds of experiencing, then, appears to be the preponderance 
of the cognitive, of the clearly form ulated thought-elem ent in 
the case of waking experiencing, and that of the rather vague, 
affective element in the case of dreaming. The other cause 
lies uTthelacTtEat, as mentioned above, both the dreaming ego 
and its whole surroundings are only representations of events 
within the dreamer’s psyche ; i.e., that ego and its surroundings 
in the dream are otu. 

^ {2) The aj^tive element in dreaming deserves a special and 
mor/; detailed treatment. First of all, let us bear in mind the 
conception propounded in previous chapters, that the “ deep ” 
dream-process proper is a non-conceptual, and only affect- 
energetic event, because the “ molecular elements ” of the psychic 
disposition are connected comparatively loosely with their 
conceptual counterparts, and thus, the “ conceptualisation ” 
and “ verbalisation ” of the dream is a separate prqgess. This 
hypothesis readily explains tlie fact which has just been stressed, 
viz., that the dream is “ felt_^ rather than “ thought ”. There 
is, however, sometKmg more to it than this. One’s own ego is 
being perceived in waking life too, rather by feeling it than by 
thinking of it. But as the whole dream deals with the ego, i.e., 
^t has the conditions of the ego as its essential subject, it is only 
natural that in dreaming, too, the affective elemerirbf experi- 
_encing prevails.. 

This latter consideration, and the previously mentioned 
conception of the affect-energetic nature of dreaming, are 
complementary, and constitute one single factor. The present 
author looks upon this formulation, and its support by argu- 
ments and proofii, as the fundamental thesis of the dream- 
theory, especially for the psychotherapist. In the course of 
our expositions and explanations, we have referred to this 
thesis whenever necessary and fruitful. In general, so I 
believe, it might give the young medical man a deeper under- 
standing of the “ concrete ” nature of psychic processes, and thus, 
of the marked influence of mental processes on the somatic 
aspect of the organism. 

(3) Here we prppose to deal first of all with the analytical 
process in its intra-psychic aspect, and in so far as it expresses 
itself itj dreams. Since the essence of the analytical situation, 
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and of the analytical process, is to be found in the field of the 
individual’s affective life, and the de-composing influence of 
this method is essentially concerned with the individual’s 
emotional world, it is only natural to suppose that the same 
influence of the analysis exerts its special effect also on _jjie 
formation of dreams. Elements of the subconscious and of the 
dream-ego react more readily to the analytical process than 
do those of consciousness, because in consequence of the looser 
connection with the conceptual component, their affective 
counterpart is more in statu nascendi.^ They are becoming 
mobilised and driven farther in the direction of formativeness, 
i.e., they are made “ capable of being thought ” and of 
“ becoming conscious Hence, as explained elsewhere? the 
increased production of dreams in the course of analysis. 
(Ch. I (8).) ■ " 

We can also explain on these grounds the nature of the 
so-called transference-dreams. It is by experience established 
that the dream always indicates the analytic situation, apart from the 
historical significance of the elements, and apart from the 
functional significance they carry with regard to the mental 
life of the dreamer. According to whether the inner attitude 
of the patient towards the analyst, and towards his efforts, is 
positive or negative, and according to the special quality of 
the affective attitude displayed towards him at any particular* 
stage of the treatment, the verbalised dream also will contain 
a corresponding allusion. Here, for instance, is a dream which 
demonstrates this quite clearly : 

49. I am having an interesting conversatmn with my 
friend . . . 

And again, in another case ; 

50. There was a lively discussion in the hospital, which 
I enjoyed very much . . . 

Or in a third case : 

51 . I meet my dear friend, and full of joy we shake hands . . . 

However historical the individual dream-elements may be, 
however close and obvious their bearing upon the other (non- 
analytical) spheres of the individual’s life, such a dream- 
image represents at the same time implicitly a symbol of the 

* This means here, as in chemistry, a state of “ newness ” with increased 
rear tivity. * 
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analytical attitude obtaining at that moment. (Gf. Ch. IX.) 
This is so, not only because as we know the dream is full of 
condensations, i.e., over-determined in its sources, but also 
because the depth-process during treatment, i.e., the analytical 
affective condition, gains easy access to the affect-energetic 
layer of the dream-process ; and thus, it decidedly participates, 
in determining the formation of dreams ; furthermore, because 
the conceptual content of the dream represents only “ verbalis- 
ations ” of the affective elements mentioned and of their 
combinations respectively (we describe the assumed facts only 
schematically). Thus, the transference-situation gains influ- 
ence more quickly and intensely on the scs. and on the dream, 
than on the sphere of conscious thinking and feeling ; not only 
because a certain resistance and a certain repression fight 
against the conscious “ transference ” ; but also because, as 
pointed out, the very conditions of the “ affect-energetic 
dreaming ” are more favourable, and more susceptible for 
being influenced by the transference-affect. I do not forget, 
of course, that the transference-affects and their variations 
arise from the subconscious and its complexes, i.e., that the 
“ transference-dream ” is only a secondary, mirroring product ; 
what I had here in mind was the primary exogenous influence of 
the analyst as a “ human -being ” exerted on the person 
analysed. This influence is not too dependent on certain 
individually coloured complexes and attitudes ; this impression 
comes into operation independently of the pre-existent sub- 
conscious attitudes, and finds, as mentioned above, easier 
access to the affect-energetic dreaming-process than to the 
conscious thought and conscious feelings of the person analysed. 
Hence, even the slightest transference becomes fairly obvious 
in ttle dream. We have identified in all these considerations, 
the “ subconsciousness ” with “ dream-consciousness ” and 
“ dream-ego ” ; schematically, this is justified for the pur- 
poses of our exposition ; although I am quite aware that the 
dream-conscious constitutes only a part of the whole scs. system. 

(4) Earlier authors have regarded the affectivity as the 
central ,£roblem of the dream. De Sanctis said quite rightly : 
“ The motor of the dream "is the affective state ; its driving 
force is the expression of affective energy. . . . The affective 
state in the dreamris a free one ; through sleep, it becomes 
independent of the fetters and claims of reality. . . . One 
should, iiowever, not forget that this is only a general view- 
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point. In every particular case one finds incHental features 
which take their origin from associations, from the interference 
of actual feelings, and from partial influences of thought and 
logic as Tar as these can be reconciled with the oscillations, in 
the depth of sleep ” (Chapter on the “ Dynamism of the 
Dream ”). Stekel also remarked in his Language of Dreams : 
“ The dream is not a play of thought, but a struggle of 
affects.” 

The conception suggested here, however, has in view the 
formed affective components of the ideas, and consequently, for us, 
the dream-content in its manifest form too, is something deter- 
mined and “ intended ”, not something merely accidental, as 
it was for de Sanctis, who also said : “ The affective state is 
capable of forming the same material either into a dream- 
tragedy or into a dream-comedy.” On the basis of analytic 
experience it is impossible to believe in such a lack of deter- 
mination, and scientific thinking refuses to subscribe to it. It 
is true that the depth of sleep, for instance, or the endopsychic 
state, or ” organic ” factors (though influencing the psyche, 
see below) may influence the dream-image ; but in that case 
the image is in fact determined, and there is no longer “ the 
same material ”. 

We may recollect here once more (though for some readers 
such repetitions might be tiresome) that any mental element 
which has undergone in the scs. an essential change — i.e., even 
in its “ affect-energetic nucleus ”, appears in the dream-image 
symbolically represented or replaced by an associative image. 
Also, the multiform changes of symbols in the dream-series 
whichjekte to the name, complex, correspond certainly with, 
changes and variations in content, of the “ affect-energetic 
nucleus ” of the respective idea in the scs. ^ 

TheTolIowing remark by Havelock Ellis seems to me very 
suggestive in this connection : “ Sleep is especially favourable 
to the production of emotion, because while it allows a considerable 
amount of activity to sensory processes, and a very wide free- 
dom to the imagery founded on sensory activities, it largely 
and in many directions inhibits mot or acHvity. The action 
suggested by sensory exitation cannot,' tKerefbre, be carried 
out. As soon as the impulse enters motor channels it is 
impeded, broken up, and scattered in a vAin struggle. JTAir 
pro cess is transmitted to_tfu_ brain ^_a wave of emotion . . .” This 
may soun^Tike a pretty theory. But the extensive inAibition 
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of motor activity during sleep is a fact ; and so is the heightened 
affectivity of the dream, on the other hand. Perhaps then- 
interdependence should not be rejected entirely. I shall try 
in the following section to develop a similar idea ; yet it deals 
‘with the more extensive problem of the sources of the dream, and it 
will, I think, prove helpful for gaining a unitary point of view 
which may be universally acceptable. 

(5) The dream is_a psycho-affective everU ; FreucL, has 
shown this to be true beyond the possibility of doubt. The 
older theories, which had seen in the dream merely the expres- 
sion of vegetative stimulation, coupled with “ dissociated 
thought-elements ”, had to give way. The organic stimulus 
was»recogniscd as an additional facto/rva. the dream-formation, and 
the motive power of this dream-formation was reduced on the 
one hand to the libido (Freud), on tiie other to the affept as such 
(de Sanctis, HavSoct Ellis), to the elan vital (Bergson), or to 
the total psycho-affective world of subconscmus spheres (Stekel). 

Yet we can hardly pass over so lightly the wealth of vegetative stimuli 
in their rdle as a source of the dream. When we then ask for the 
exact position of the afect, we are again led in the same direc- 
tion. James ‘ had stated long ago that we can cognise the 
affective state only in its bodily localisation. “ Bodily changes 
follow directly the perception- of the exciting act, and . . . our 
feeling of the same changes as they occur,_^iAe emotion." * 
As I once said schematically, the affect lies at the meeting point of 

soma ” and “psyche”. It is called forth by psychic stimuli, 
and it is a psychic experience ; but one that takes place in the 
organic sphere, and the energy of which, in all probability, 
originates there. Its “ energy ” comes into being as a result 
of a particular peripheral organic stimulation, and its diverse 
subjective nuances are a consequence of the multiform com- 
binations of multilocular excitation in the various somatic 
regions (muscles and skin included). 

^ The Principles of Pychalogy, 1905. 

' His original theory, as is well known, stated that the external perception of 
a certain situation brings about first the bodily changes, and only the experience 
of these sensations creates secondarily the mental emotion. This concept had 
to undergo a considerable change, for different reasons. Sherrington and others 
could show that, at least in the animal, the interruption of the sympathetic 
pathways leading to and from the internal organs, does not render emotional 
behaviour impossible. But, as I intend to show in a special work, the elaborated 
emotional feeling, though ’accompanied by a distinct “ psychic ” counterpart, and 
though primarily originating in thalamic regions, always contains this vegetative- 
organogenic component, provided that the unity of bodily organisation is 
present. (Gf. Ch. X.) 
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Superficial investigation suffices to recognise a whole series 
of affect-localisation^; heart, abdomen, mucous membrane 
of the mouth, and skin — alfThese come into the foreground of 
subjective perception in cases of psychic excitement. But why 
should we forget all those somatic regions whose stimulation 
cannot be observed by direct introspection ? It is hardly 
possible to assume that psychic stimulation extends only to 
the regions mentioned ; it seems much more likely in principle 
that the whole organism, ^h all its individual systemsj cm 
be thrown into excitement by the psychic stimulus, and give 
rise'to affective energy in its turn. The important contribution 
of physically stimulated organic regions, both to the dream- 
material and to the emotional element in the dream, suggests 
that the normal, not increased, organ stimuli, play an impor- 
tant part in the dream-formation, and in the production of the 
physiological affective states of the personality. For the psycho- 
analyst the existence of the so-called_organ-libido, the psychic 
cathexis of the organs, is a self-evident fact. But to my mind 
it seems to be just as well established that every livings “ affective f 
mental content is reflexively related in the organisation of the personality 
with certain organic regions and certain organic functions. In other 
words, fear docs not simply “ influence ” the heart and the 
blood-circulation as an externally noxious stimulus ; the 
complex “ fear ” belongs, intrinsically and permanently to the 
system of circulation ; and stimulation of the “ fear-complex ” 
constitutes at the same time automatically an excitement for 
a certain kind of circulatory reaction.* And it is not only the 
heart, or the alimentary canal, the skin, or the musculature 
which possess their psycho-affective correlates, but all the, 
organic regions, and also, separately, all the various organic functions 
of the same region. A traumatic disturbance of such a psy^ic 
element implies automatically a certain disturbance, even if 
subliminal, of a corresponding organic function. The affect- 
energy originates in the organ, in the periphery, because these regions 
possess a psychic component, because their essence contains also a certain 
psycho-affective quality. Organic stimuli, increased in intensity, influ- 
ence the dream only because they play in any case a normal part in the 
origin of dreams ; because the dream always and in every 
image is a “ representation of organic events ”. And this 
again is so because organic energy implies at Ihe same time psycho- 

* This is only a schematic example ; there arc many different kinds of “ fear ”, 
and the circulatory apparatus itself is also a very complicated unity. 
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affective contents I a m co nv ince^ (jjrpam in it« 

totedity originates as much in the organs * (viz., in the libidinal 
organ-catEods) ^ in 'the "purdy psychic affective ” sources. 
In reality, one might say that the boundaries become effaced 
and leave only one material for the dream-formatioij, viz., the 
affect-energetic one ; only one motive source of dreaming : 
the psycho-affective world of the personality. This world 
embraces the total personality, both in its mental and physical 
aspect. But this latter is already a fairly old, almost banal idea. 
During sleep, when conscious thought disappears and the 
psyche turns away from reality and sense-perception, this 
organic affectivity seems to grow stronger ; or perhaps the dream- 
ego is more apt to perceive this element. In favour of this 
hypothesis we might cite the fact that organic disturbances of 
subliminal intensity are perceived in the dream, long before 
there is a conscious perception of them. Be that as it may, 
it is primarily the heightened “ affective quality ” of the dream 
which we have sought to make more understandable. This 
heightening is due to “ organ-energy ” which splits off affective 
quality ® and supplies it to the dream-process. It is easy to 
see that organic stimulation and motor-energy have something in 
common ; thus the assumption that heightened emotionality in 
the dream is due to inhibited or transformed motor energy 
(as suggested by H. Ellis) fits in well with our theory. At the 
beginning we pointed out that what the dream experiences, is 
the ego itself, and consequently this dream experience is felt 
rather than imagined or thought. Now we have shown how, 
i.e., by which means and ways this feeling-function operates. 

(6) At this point we intend to discuss a problem which is 

‘ G Jl. Hryer in a lecture on “ The treatment of the psyche through influenc- 
ing the body”"*" suggested that there is a constant inherent relation between 
certain organ-systems and equivalent mental forces. " The gastro-enteral system 
carries the principle of preserving and protecting the individual, by depriving 
hetcrogen food-material of its foreign * mana and imparting to it the specific 
human rhythm of life. The circulatory system tarries the ‘ self-ego ’ and its 
stability.” 

The similarity of this philosophical conception to that developed in this work 
is obvious. Yet it is also clear that the author of this work arrived in his inde- 
pendent research at his broader afiect-biologicai conception by study of the dream- 
world, by enquiring into the close and ramified relationship obtaining between 
tlie continuous physiological processes and the richness and the consequent large 
variety of the dream-world. 

• Older authorities have, of course, recognised the great importance of organic 
events for the dream-formation, but they did not see that it was the psycho- 
aflective element of thei organs and their functions which matter. 

• Cf. Ch. X. 


* VI. ^ongressberieht Jut P^hotherejne. (Report on the sixth Congress for 
Psychotherapy.) 
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of great importance to the psychotherapist in his capacity as 
dream-interpreter ; the evaluation and interpretation of the emotion 
in the dream. In this connection we do not refer to the height- 
ened affect-quality of the dreaming-experience as a whole, 
which was discussed above ; but we mean the individual, 
“ formed ” affect-reactions (emotions) within the dream event. 
One notices sometimes that persons who do not mean much 
to us in waking life, become highly important in the dream ; 
their little faults and weaknesses, their small sins of omission 
and commission which they have perpetrated against us, all 
these features might be heavily underlined in the dream. (Gf. 
dream ii on B’s deceitfulness.) Similarly, we may rejoice, 
or be dejected, because of events which would be much less 
emotionally experienced in waking life. Analytical experience 
suggests two possible explanations. One alternative is that 
the dream i s indicative of the attitude of t he de eper subconscio us 
towards the point in question ; this attitude, as existing in the 
subconscious world of thought and feeling, is characteris ed by 
greater intensity and ex tensity . A slight degree of a sentiment, 
operating in consciousness, as of criticism, fear, or any interest, 
may mean far more for the subconscious, and therefore for the 
real affective world of the individual, than it signifies to the 
conscious mind, which is a controlled, limited and directed 
thinking. We mean, it is diverted firom the inner complexes 
and directed towards logical aspects. One might also say 
that in such cases, associative links, which, however, remain 
unconscious, exert their intensifying effect on the dream-level. 
One has the impression that the dream continues, widens and. 
strengthens the conscious element. 

The other possibility is, that the' persons and actions of such 
a dream are only screen-images, replacing, in fact, a diffotent 
complex, which latter is actually of greater importance for the 
ego ; the original affect, however, is retained even after associ- 
ation with these newly formed screen-elements. “ The dream- 
work transforms contents more easily than the affects pertain- 
ing to the former ; the affects themselves appear sometimes 
very resistant.”' (Freud in Introductory Lectures, Ch. XIV.) 

This is one of the most important problems which the 
therapist encounters in the course of his work. According to 
Freud and Stekel,i it has always proved 'nost fruitful to keep 
to the special emotion accompanymg &e dream-experience 

* Freud, IrU. of Dreams, Clh. VI, and Stckel, Dk. Spr. des Traumes, Oh, XIV, 
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when interpreting the dream. B ut I want to emph asise that 
those cases in which i ntense anxie ty is coupled with an appar- 
ently harrpless content, are ve ry ra re in my experience.^ (For 
instance : one dreams with great "^ixiety that h e_e ats an 
•apple.) They are much rarer in any case, than the reverse 
possibility where the expected and reasonable affect does not 
occur in spite of a suitable content. (For instance : one 
dreams about a horrifying event, murder or a putrefying corpse, 
without experiencing the appropriate ernotion.) The feeling 
of anxiety is a factor which leads to awakening ; accordingly, 
the dream-content which is associated to it, must assume 
a form which more or less corresponds to such an emotion, in 
accordance with the working mode of the conscious system. 
Even though the dream-image may often transform and express 
symbolically that psychic complex, which is the true source 
of the dream-anxiety, it is still generally an image, which for 
conscious thought as well, appears troublesome and makes us 
feel uneasy. It may be a dream-situation involving danger — 
either to the dreamer or displaced to someone else — or a 
furious quarrel, an examination or some other precarious situ- 
ation ; the dream-image suits the quality of the affected 
reaction, in principle at least. This behaviour is similar to 
that of dreams which lead to pollution or orgasm often contain- 
ing appropriate openly erotic scenes. Once I had a female 
patient who used to dream, that as she was running along the 
highway she had orgasm-like sensations. This rare type of 
dream corresponds with the fact of reality that adolescents 
may, at limes, experience actually sexual feelings during 
different states of expectation or tension, which latter are not of an 
erotic nature ; for instance. In running, in games or during an 
examination. But in general, feelings of orgasm accompany- 
ing the dream, are connected with adequate dream-images ; 
if my memory serves me right, this is always the case with 
male pollution-dreams (there is at least a certain person present 
or hinted at). Erection-dreams, however, _are frequently 
completely disg\iised7 As explained above, similar corre- 
spondence is true of anxiety dreams ; and thh congruiw 
betwqe^n affect and content holds of all dreams 'acrampanied 
by painful emotion^ reac tldns . 

( 7 ) But'there is a need to dwell longer on the phenomenon 

^ Dreams of embarrassment because of minor deficiencies in dress are, of course, 
“justified •, motivated. 
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of development of anxiety during sleep. When anxiety is 
aroused by dyspepsia, circulatory disturbances, or by blocking 
of the respiratory apparatus (mucus in the throat, nose stuffed 
up, or face covered), the accompanying dream can be readily 
explained as a simple process of “ objectification ” and “ dram- 
atisation ” of the organic events. Naturally, even there, the 
conceptual dream-content Is always capable of analysis and of 
reduction to its primal sources ; and such a dream can thus 
be explained in its relation to the psychic ego. However, the 
affect which is associated with it seems to he primarily “ organ- 
anxiety ”. And thus, there might arise the doubt whether or 
not every anxiety-dream comes about in a similar manner ; one 
could feel obliged to assume that anxiety-dreams originate* on 
the basis of minor organic dysfunctions, not recognisable as 
such. If this be so, we would have to conclude that the 
emotional reaction, accompanying the dream, carries no 
reliable significance guiding the analyst in interpreting the 
dream-content, as claimed by Freud and Stekel. Our 
“ psycho-analytical sentiment ”, of course, struggles against 
such a generalisation ; we know too well that there are, undoubt- 
edly, anxiety states conditioned by mental causes ; and, 
therefore, we might assume them to occur similarly in dreams. 
Yet, the doubt in every individual dream-case remains, and 
at first quite justifiedly. 

The possible answer, that it is in every case the same physio- 
logical mechanism which effectuates the anxiety state, does 
not promise any information about the primary cause and 
source of this emotional reaction ; it does not si^gest whether 
in a certain case it is a mcnteil conflict or alternatively an 
orgamc ^sturbance, which is primarily at work. One should, 
in such cases, always bear in mind incipient coronary diseases, 
or coronary spasms. 

For thje psychotherapist in his capacity as dream interpreter, 
such distinction may be important at times. For, if a dream 
content, or a complex lying behind such a dream, leads to 
anxiety, and does it by reason of its own nature, then we can 
be sure that the respective complex carries a pathogenic power 
and .significance. If, however, a complex does not Icatf to 
anj^iety feelings^ or to overt symptom^ then, though its exist- 
ence is clearly suggested by any dream, it is merely presentj 
yet its role and its influencing value have first to be proved 
by further analysis of the remaining circumstances. » 
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There is, of course, a middle way. The organic feeling 
of displeasure draws towards itself an appropriate psychic 
material, a material which itself originates from conflicts of 
the individual and is, therefore, capable of producing affect ; 
such mental content is, in fact, always present. Thus, the 
psychoanalyst can tackle such dream-material in the same 
way as he does the usual anxiety-dreams which, according to 
their content, deal individual psychic complexes. We cannot 
rest here, however, but must pursue our question further. 
What is the exact relation of the organic event to the anxiety- 
feeling, and thus to the dream-content ? Let us give a few 
examples of this type of dream : 

* 52. AJady dreamed that her husband called her aside and 
said : “T^ow don’t scream, I am going to tell you something. 
7 kaoe lojcill a man. 72 is necessary to put him out of his agony ! ” 
He then showed her a you ng m an lying on the floor, with 
a wound in his Jareast, and covered with blood. He took 
something and leaned over the man. She turned aside and 
heard a horrible guf^ng sound. Then all was over. They 
made the body into a .parcel and with terrible difficulty and effort 
the wife assisted her husband to get the body downstairs, . . . 
She had all along been full of apprehension lest the deed 
should be discovered, and before waking in terror, she was 
looking out of the window at a large crowd which surrounded 
the house with shouts of “ Murder ” and threats. 

“ The tragedy was built up out of a few impressions received 
during the previous day ; none of them contained any sug- 
gestion of murder. The tragic element appears to have arisen 
entirely from a supper of pheasant. To account for our oppres- 
sion during sleep, sleeping consciousness assumes moral causes, 
which alone appear to it of sufiicient gravity to be adequate to 
the immense emotions we are experiencing.” (Havelock Ellis, 
The World of Dreams, ch. on “ Emotions in Dreams ”.) The 
same person is reported to have dreamed lo years later, after 
another pheasant-dinner, of “ murder ” again ; this time, 
however, it was she who was to be killed. 

Here is another example : 

53. Someone invited me for dinner, but it was all very 
strange. I had suspicions they wanted to poison me. I went 
to a doctor, but was afraid he might keep something from me. 

A third, different example : 

54. My mouth is full of mucus. Disgusting ! T.ike raw 
mrat. I want to be sick. 
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And a fourth example, of yet a different type : 

55. I see my suter, pale and old. Beside her is a fresh, 
youthfu l gir l, buTshc-is just'as'bld Us my sister. Then some- 
one^a tmf^ — ^has something wrong with her ; there 

is a rectal inspection. But I don’t see the person ; only the 
anus. (V^^es up with dyspepsia.)' 

(8) The explanation will appear quite easy to the psycho- 
logist with psychoanalytical orientation and experience. He 
will be familiar with the cannibalistic, necrophilic, scatalogic 
and other “ disgust-complexes ” which, in some rare analyses, 
play an important part, and which may become conscious and 
manifest in certain psychopathic individuals. Once I treated 
a refined colleague for impotency ; he had many scatalogic 
phantasies, and used to imagine himself as fieces sliding down 
the ~5owel5 of another pe rson. It is, of course, well known that 
all the ideas of “ incorporation ”, desire, elimination and dis- 
gust are closely related to the tt/ea of the alimentary tract. As we 
pointed out above, they arc in reality 'psychic correlates, psychic 
contents, cathexes of the organic ^stem in question." Similarly, 
ideas and images related to danger to om’s life, are~c IoseT y 
associated with th^ Srailatof^ system” and"u^~otEer vital 
centres 'in the organic structure. Our description here is 
naturally merely schematic ; but it is hoped that the reader 
will understand the point referred to.^ 

An organic disturbance, then, implies and signifies in probabilip 
the mradtaTuous stirring up of the associated complexes. Their 
psychoanalytic investigation and interpretation is, therefore, 
quite justified ; though their possible origin from, or depend- 
ence on, organic processes is in principle admitted. For all 
practical aspects, there is little difference whether, for instance, 
an “ incorporation-complex ” (this means the incorporatidn- 
phantasy, conscious or subconscious, related to beloved, living 
objects), or other different kinds of such mental elements, are 
founded on a constitutional structure, or acquired by individual 
experiences of the patient, or split off from, and supplied by, 
a special “ organic source ”. The difference for practical 

* One 'of my psychotic patients suffers from the monosymptomatic hypo- 
chondriac delusion that he does not pass sufficient urin^and fxces. He is aware 
of having a daily motion but he “ feels that he Is still full ”. Such cases, and 
many similar, show clearly that there exists a separate psychic content of the 
organs, which appears in die self-perception, to be “ dej^^ed, loosened ” from 
iU* material counterpart. There remains in the ego-perception of such indi- 
viduals a dissatisfaction with regard to the psyMc counterpart of the whole 
excretion complex. , 
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analysis lies only in the more temporary character of the latter 
contribution, and in the more ingrained nature of the first 
mentioned possibility. 

In parenthesis, I should like to point out that we can well 
imagine in principle the causal derivation of various, though 
more primitive, complexes from the organic spheres ; e.g., 
that the scatalogic complex could somehow be split off, 
“ excreted ” from the cathexis of the intestine (this denotes the 
psycho-affective content of the latter). I do not know how far 
other authors have dealt with this possibility. It is obvious that 
this assumption presents a firm foundation for developing a 
valid theory of the organ-choice of differently shaped neuroses. 

We must imagine, then, that the normally functioning organ splits 
off “ affective-energy ”, and that this constitutes the hoTTrial coritribution 
of the organ to the dream-formationJ The over-stimulated organ, 
however, produces an overdose of affect, and also more 
“ abnormal complexes ” of the kind described above. The 
liberation of these afi'ect-cnergetic elements is felt as a strong 
threat by the sleeping ego exceeding its regulative, assimilative 
powers. This might explain the intense feeling of “ being 
endangered ” in the corrc.sponding dream-contents. The 
underlying organic jjrocess itself is, in fact, almost never such 
which involves a real threat to the dreamer’s life. (Coronary 
disease, which also often causes painful dreams, is an exception 
to this rule.) During the .sleeping state and in dreaming we 
perceive the freed “ complex-energy ”, which in virtue of its 
status nascendi (intense reactive force) constitutes a threat to 
the assimilative capacity of the psychic mechanism. At that 
point awakening interrupts the process. 

(9) Wc now continue our discussion of the world of dreams. 
The placid, natural acceptance of things and events which 
contradict the world of logical thoughts, is the most striking 
phenomenon which attracted the attention of all pre-analytic 
observers. The “ absurdity ” of the dream has been dealt 
with thoroughly by Freud, who also made an attempt to explain 
it. (Gf. his sections on dream-distortion and on absurdity.) 
The work of the analyst, i.e., the reduction of the manifest 
dream to the latent dream-thoughts, enables him to transform 
this nonsense into sense. But this method of explaining the 
nonsense implies the dismemberment of the manifest dream. 
We cannot, however, deny that the manifest dream is an autonomous 

>a. ch. x. 
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structure, and consequently we have to come to terms with the lack of 
lo^ of the dream as a whole. ^ The simplest assumption is, that 
the dream-ego knows the latent dream-thoughts, and so 
replaces automatically and intra-psychically the dream by the 
details which lie at the back of it. Thus there is no real need ' 
to be “ astonished (There are, however, rare cases in 
which the dreamer realises the “ absurdity ” and “ impossi- 
bility ” of the dream-event ; such cases were explained as 
“ interference ” by the waking system of the dreaming.) 

The following theory seems to me to approach much more 
closely the facts. The dream (except where it deals with real 
relations to the external world) is fundamentally a representatipn 
of the whole ego.^ What appears to us as nonsense and lack of 
logic, is really only the' pictorial expression of endopsychic and somatic 
events, which, of course, are not subject to the laws of our logic ^ There- 
fore, the dreamer has no reason to be astonished or to object to the dream- 
events. His dream-ego knows with what it is dealing. This, of 
course, is not the point of view of the interpreting psycho- 
analyst. He is primarily interested in the relation of 
the dream-elements to conscious thinking, feeling and experi- 
cn< ing. Consequently, he is forced to look for the associations 
to the dream-elements, and he is thus often enabled to resolve 
the apparent contradictions. But the manifeot dream in its 
totality, as a specific product of the subconscious, seems also 
to have, in virtue of its unity, its own logical laws. We succeed 
but rarely, by a kind of intuition, in gaining an insight into 
this logic. Stekel, admired for his intuition, maintained 
that “w can talk of an ‘ inner logic ’ of the dream ”. The 
apparently nonsensical bits of the dream he considers its most 
betraying and indefensible points, whose solution guides in* 
finding the meaning of the dream. Here is an example from 
his Advances in Dream-Interpretation : 

56. I cliinb_a steep mountain. Two par allel paths lead up 
it. In places the pa^is swampy and slippery. A fence bars 
the way. A youn^ man in an overcoat, with a bag in his 
hai^ jumps jhe fence quickly and nimbly, while I, who have 
neither^ overcoat nor b^, surmount the obstacle only with 
great difficulty. ~ 

“ From previous dreams of the patient it appeared that bags 
signified for him mqrriqge, while the over coat signified the war ming and 
protecting nearness 0 ^ the wife. The dream urge^the dreamer to 

‘Cf. p. 196. 
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mar ry ; a married man is better protected than an unmarried 
one, against the temptations and difficulties of life (the two 
paths, the swamp, the fence). He is better able to surmount 
the obstacles of life.” 

(lo) A lack of “ real logic ” is shown also by the so-called 
condensation ^ the dream (which will be dealt with at greater 
length in Ch. XII) . A very interesting example of this phenom- 
enon is the dream, which occurred to a man during a conflict- 
situation brought about by a love-affair : 

57. I have had no news from my girl-friend for a long time. 
She lives m America. In my dream I go there, but somehow 
I arrive at the house of another family. The house is not 
•very attractive. I want to go to the post office to notify her 
of my arrival. Then I am again in an ugly room. Two 
beds in front of me are far apart, near the two side walls. 
An elderly woman and an elderly man lie in the beds. The 
woman is my mother, but also Mrs. Nutall. I don’t know 
the man, perhaps he is Mr. Nutall, although actually he does 
m>t look like him. Perhaps it is I who am lying in the bed, 
with a funny little hat on. But at the same time I am stand- 
ing between the two_beds ; an ugly girl is in the room ; at 
the same time I see my beloved in my imagination. 

Associations of the dreamer : “ I remember how, as a chi ld. 
I happened to enter into the poor house of an old couple ; 
they had been ma rried only a few hour s previ ously (both had 
been widowed) and were just about to go to bed. I wondered 
whether people of their age still had s exual desjres. . . .” In 
connection with the man in the bed, he remembered a docto r, 
whose practice was very succesfful financially, but who used 
^to wear a small ol d ha t ; his wife looked a trifle elderly, but 
very pleasant. Also, he remembered another doctor, a 
wiiower whose marriage was not very succrasful ; further, 
a pale, thin_labourer whom he met during a voyage, and of 
whom he knew that he was a_bachelor and lived jsdth. his 
mother. This man had gastric trouble and was anaemic (so 
was also the dreamer at the time of the analysis) . ThiT wofking 
class man seemed to resemble the figure in the dream more 
closely than any of the other people mentioned. ... In 
order to understand the dream we must add that the dreamer 
wants to end his own unsatisfactory conditions at hopie, and 
to marry his girhfrtend. But in order to do that he would have 
to be rich, like the doctor in the associations ! In this conflict- 
situatidli he undergoes an infantile regression, his libido returns 
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to the mother-fixation, from which he suffered up to the age of 25. 
(See tEe* working man in the associations.) His mo ther and 
in the dream have oru thing in common ; according 
to the dreamer they were both frigi d and lived only for their 
children ; hence they succeeded in bearing their widowhood 
well, in spite of financial difficulties. The com ical male figure 
in the dream, then, represents the patient and his mother-regresndh ; 
also his feeling of being old Jfikt the elderly couple). This 
identity is well supported by the associations ; also there was 
in the dream the appropriate feeling of identification. 

This whole example demonstrates clearly how all the details 
of the dream represent deep psychic contents, parts of the ego, 
and how the phenomenon, called condensa tio n, is f undament^ly 
nothing but intensive and abundant dramatisation and personi- 
fication of the dreamer’s subjective state. There is no differ- 
ence in principle whether the ego appears in the dream split 
up in its various tendencies, and represented by different 
persons, actions, things or localities, or whether, on the other 
hand and reversely, a certain psychic constellation in its unity 
is being represented by a homogeneous scene in the dream, 
the latter consisting of several super-imposed images, which 
are woven into a unity. 

De-composition {dissociation) and condensation * in the dream are 
two form of ego-dramatisation. At any rate there is, as we have 
seen, a simple explanation for a characteristic property of the 
dream, a property so different from the logic of waking think- 
ing, i.e., the simultaneous superposition of elements of a 
different kind, and belonging to different historical levels, 
without any objection by the dream-ego towards such “ real 
impossibility ”. 

(11) One can experience fully this feeling of “natural 
acceptance ” of unreal events in the dream, only within one’s 
own dreaming. An experienced analyst said : “I remember 
only few such dream-situations from my own experience ; but 
I remember very vividly the accompanying feeling of, absolute 
natural ‘ self-evidence It was always an intensive adventure 
for me to live through the multiplicity of events in such a 
complicated and illogical dream. Compared with waking life, 
the latter seemed almost drab, monotonous and poverty- 
stricken. True, even in waking life I have no difficulty in 
experiencing the polyphony of my thinking process, and I can 
> a. ch. XII (i), (2). 
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pursue two trains of thought at the same time with ease ; 
write or read and listen to a conversation. Thus I have a 
certain conscious sense of how these things happen in the dream. 
I never view the illogical jumble of my dreams after awakening 
with such a feeling of surprise as other people do, who have 
not been analysed and whose thought proceeds only on one, 
clear-cut level.” 

We have pointed out that the dream-events constitute an 
experience. We must lay stress on the fact that dreaming itself, 
quite apart from the particular dream-image, is an experiential 
process. In waking thought, too, we can distinguish clearly 
the process of thinking from the content and subjects of it. In 
looking for a rough analogy, the present author used to refer 
to an escalator ; the escalator in movement, and the people 
who may be using it, are quite separate entities — the stairs 
move whether anyone boards them or not. Similarly with the 
dream-process and the psychosomatic material which is trans- 
formed and shaped into the dream-experience. But in dream- 
ing there is never a state of “ emptiness ” ; only a lacF in 
formed conc^tual matcriah This corresponds perhaps with the 
state of p^fectly dreamless deep sleep. StekeJ,. i ndeed, went so far 
as to mmntain that we dream continuously, even in the waking 
state ; that in the background of the thinking process the 
co-conscious, and subconscious stream of “ dream-phantasies ” 
passes by without interruption. Our waiting thought, accord- 
ingly, would be polyphonous, after the manner of a well-instru- 
mented orchestral piece, which contains the middle parts and 
the counterpoint, in addition to the leading melody. Day- 
dreaming proper is, according to this author, a sign that the 
former levels have gained the upper hand. As he maintained 
iif his Storungen des Trieb und Affektlebens, Vol. VIII : * “In 
neurotic fits of unconsciousness, as well as in sleep, the affcct- 
cathexis of the middle parts and of the counterpoint becomes 
stronger than that of the leading melody.” He believed also 
that “ a comp lex d ay-dream process precedes ihc final verbalis- 
ation of our thoughts ”. “ Words are, in fact, final compromise- 
formations, resulting from the struggle of different trends of 
thought.” We fully agree with this conception. However, it 
is easy to sec that waking thought strives for “ form ” ; and 
accordingly the “tdreams ” of waking thought are “ formed ” 
entities. In deep sleep, on the other hand, the “ unformed ” 

' ^Sadism and Masochism, tran!,lated into English by Bi inkle. 
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dreaming, an experience void of “ formed ” components in the 
sense of waking-thought, probably occupies the stage. 

(12) Since the present author relates the dream and the 
dream-forming energetic material (dream stimuli in the old 
terminology), to the whole psychosomatic organisation, it 
follows that there must be innate dream-contents, complexes and 
motifs. Jung’s conception ^ on this point constitutes essentially 
a postulate, which follows from our conception on dreaming 
formulated on lines of natural science. It is clear, for instance, 
that the element “ motherliness ” as the source of life in general, 
of individual being, and on the other hand the concrete mother 
figure as a love-giving and beloved object, belong to one and 
the same entity. This is similar to the explanations given 
above (8) that elements : stomach, desire, disgust, etc., form 
also a psychophysical unity. These considerations may at 
times, in individual cases, carry a practical importance in 
psychotherapy ; though mostly this seems not to be the case. 
Ou r wh ole o rgan ism is_a unity (a viewpoint which has been 
recently slxes^d by all modem authors too frequently to need 
special mention), and~it strives for restoration of this unity. 
This is also the case when the dream combines various sources 
into one unitary experience. Stimuli which cause us to awaken, 
in fact, exogenous stimuli in general, illu.>!trate aptly tlus 
principle,, by the manner in which they are becoming woven 
into the dream-action. 

Someone is asleep in a garden. He dreams : 

58. Something interesting is about to happen. Some sort 
of dbcussion, but the two speakers are to debate in such 
a manner that each speaks alternate sentences. It strikes me 
as comical, like an opera with two singers^ who declare their 
love for each other. ..." 

On awakening, the dreamer heard tw^ working men ham- 
mering a stone, pounding it with alternate blows. Sante de 
Sanctis also mentions this phenomenon, and deduces from it, 
that waking consciousness remains functionally operative beside 
the dream-consciousness ; as we can see, it' remains capable 
dufmg the dream of receiving stimuli from the outside and of 
tran^orming .them. In the chapter on Interpretation we shall 
give a good example which also shows clearly that fundamentally 
there is a tendency to bring about a unity, and illustrates how the 

* See also Ch. XI, p. 184, and XII (33). 
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exogenous impression takes on a psychic content.^ I may remind the 
reader of my hypothesis that all organic regions carry and 
develop a psychoafFective content ® which they supply to the 
dream-work. What we see in these unifying dreams, is fiinda- 
hientally the same tendency to furnish everything physical with a 
mental content. 1 might also refer to the section dealing with 
the “ position of the body ” in its influence on the dream- 
structure where the same aspect is dealt with. 

» Cf. Ch. XII (15). • Cf. Ch. V (5). 



CHAPTER VI 


FREUD’S THEORY OF DREAMS 

(i) IN this chapter we shall try to give a brief but precise 
account of Freud’s theory of dreams, which has been the 
foundation of all advances in this field. Even to-day, the 
great number of his closer followers look upon it as the only 
valid theory, sufficient in its every detail. Freud distinguishes 

(j) the manifest dream, i.e., the remembered, verbalised 

description of the dream ; (2) the latent dream-thoi^hts, 
i.e., the supplements to, and sources of, the various parts of 
the dream, brought to light by means of free association and 
interpretation ; (3) the actual dream stimulus. This last 

factor is always a wish-tendency. As one can see from a careful 
scrutiny of Freud’s~~ writings , it is an unco^igus_ 
instinctive drive, originating in iniantile sexuality,, y^gh has 
suffered repression, but which has always remained active. 
This drive suppli es the energy which combines with v^ious 
thoughts, memories, etc., and constructs the manifest dream. 
The elements are transformed symbolically to varying degrees. 
One of these elements called the “ day-residue ”, is a recent 
memory fiom the day before the dream. “ The pressure of the 
unconscious wish on the day-residue creates an additional part 
of latent dream-thoughts ” {Introductory Lectures)', in other words, 
the latter become connected with the former energetically 
charged element. The whole formation is a hallucinatory 
experience whose _psychic value lies in the satisfaction of the 
latent wish. The imh-fulflment, as the Ifinal resultlf rom the fuh- 
jective point of view of the dreamer, woulalhut represent the fourth 
factor of this dream-theory. In Freud’s larger work on dreams he 
constantly emphasises, however, that the wish which is becom- 
ing fulfilled in the dream, is not always a sexual one, and that 
the dream also fulfils other wishes of the dreamer. But in the 
final analysis of his writings it remams true that for Freud the 
fundamental cause of adult dreaming is infantile sexuality, which 
combines with eIements~oF a different Und, and so, too, with 
different wishes of recent actuality. That* particular agency 
which initiated the original repression and which maintains it 
by means of a “ counter-cathexis ”, is responsible also*for the 

•131 
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disguising of the wish-fulfilment, effectuated by the dream- 
work. Indeed, it is only the we^ening of this “ censor ” 
during sleep, which makes it possit^lor tBie~Tnfantile wish to 
become sufficiently active, to stimulate dreaming, and to 
construct the dream-image by means of the latent thoughts. 
Freud calls the retreat into sleep a regression |to the infantile or 
even to the pre-natal). The r^ihlmation of the infantile 
wishes in sleep is a consequence of this regression, or rather 
one aspect of it. Freud regards also the representation through 
symbols and visual images as regressive ; first he reduces the 
symbols to archaic modes of speaking and thinking (phylogenetic 
regression) ; further he believes that certain logical operations 
of the mind, such as causal relations, judgments, identificafions, 
etc., can be expressed by the dream-ego only in a primitive 
way, i.e.,~by juxtaposition and succession of individual images. 
“ After the manner of a primitive language only the raw 
material is expressed, abstract notions are reduced to their 
concrete foundations. . . . The representation of certain 
objects and events by means of symbols, which have become 
foreign to the conscious way of thinking corresponds both to 
the archaic regression of the psychic apparatus, and to the 
requirements of the dream-censor.” [New Introductory Lectures.) 

In view of the fact that the embarrassing character of many 
dreams is so obvious, Freud is forced to distinguish wish- 
dreams, punishment-dreapis and amdety-dreams.^ The latter 
two lands represent the reactions of the super-ego and are 
wish-fulfilments of this agency. Even the repressed infantile 
wishes are mostly associated with painful memories, which 
arose from the fear of punishment, from the threat accompany- 
ing the original prohibition. The coming to life of the infantile 
repressions awakens also these memories, and thus tht jvish- 
fulJUment dream is often associated with a subjective anxiety feeling. 
In the case of traumatic neuroses where the”' accident is being 
re-lived during sleep, the dreams always result in anxiety 
states. Here the dreaming has failed in its purpose. “ Thus 
dreaming must be looked upon rather as a^attempt at wish-fulJUment ” 
[ibid.). “ Closer analysis of the dream shows that a great 
number of dreams in whose manifest content obviously nothing 
erotic is to be found, can be proved by means of interpre- 
tation to be sexuai wish-fulfilments, and that many thoughts 
which waking consciousness recognises as ‘ day-residues ’, 

* Cf. C2i. XII (ai). 
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are represented in the dream ordy because of the energetic aid 
given them by repressed erotic wishes.” {On Dreams, 1921.) 

” As an explanation of this state of affairs ... we may point 
to the fact that no other jroup ofJnstmcliYjt drives Jm been 
repressed to such an ex tent by die demands of education and 
civilisation as the sexual ; also to the fact that it is precisely 
these sexual drives which in most people succeed more easily 
than any others in evading the control of the highest mental 
functions. . . . Almost every civilised being has, at some 
point or other, retained the infantile phase of sexual life ; thus 
we understand why repressed infantile sexual desires constitute 
the strongest and most frequent driving force in the formation 
of dreams. . . . The majority of dream-ymbols serve to represent 
persons ,^rts or functions of the bo^ which carry sorne erotic interest 
and significance ; the genitals in particular can be represented_ by 
a number of highly surprising symbolsj . . . There are symbols of 
universal validity, which one meets in the dreams of all dream- 
ers, within one and the same nation or civilisation, and others 
which are only highly individual, created by each person for 
himself from his own experiences. Among the first-mentioned, 
we distinguish those whose aptness to the representation of 
sexual functions appears justified directly through the customary 
use of language (e.g., those which derive from agriculture, such 
as ‘ propagation ’, ‘ seeds ’), and those whose relation to sex 
seems to derive from the most ancient times and the darkest 
depths of the evolution of our concepts ” {ibid.). 

In his first Lectures Freud asks why symbolism in dreams 
deals mainly with sexual objects and relations, while the 
symbolism of myths, of fairy tales and of language is more 
complex. In his opinion much that nowadays signifies differ- 
ent non-sexual objects, was indeed originally related to sesfual 
^l^ects, and to the act of coition. “ The philologist H. 
SperbcTj'from Upsala, has maintained that sexual n eeds played 
part in- the o r igin and -tiiCI further jTwglgiin.^ 
^^langua^] Sounds were first used as means of communication 
to” call 'fhe sexual mate ; in the further development of the 
various verbal roots they accompanied the communal work of 
primeval man. Thus the word uttered during this common 
labour had two meanings : it signified the sexual act, as well 
as the kind of work which was put on a petf- with it. In time 
the word, was dissociated from the sexual significance and its 
application confined to the respective work. In this way 
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a number of verbal roots were formed, all of which have a 
sexual ancestry.” If this theory is correct, it opens up, in 
Freud’s opinion, a possibility for understanding dream-symbol- 
ism. We should so understand why the dream which has 
retained something of these ancient conditions, should have such 
an extraordinary number of sexual symbols. "Die symbolic 
relation would be simply a remnant of the old verbal identity. 

(2) CRITICAL EVALUATION OF freud’s THEORY. Whatever 
attitude one may take towards this theory, it is hardly possible 
to deny it a certain magnificent completeness. (Cf. also 
Ch. VI (ii).) However, the reduction of all concepts to the 
sexual could, I think, be derived and described in a simpler 
way.. Inasmuch as all becoming and happening can be reduced 
to the most important act of becoming, copulation, pregnancy and 
birth, we can see that all concepts which refer to our multiform 
life can be associatively linked with these “ fundamental con- 
cepts I do not fully subscribe to Freud’s theory ; not 
because it is improbable, but because it considers only the 
rough structure of events. It will be obvious; however, from 
our account, why it is that Freud recognised sexual and family- 
symbols in particular, and why for him these symbols have 
such a fixed significance. For him the dream aims at fulfilling 
infantile complexes (ocdipal and other incestuous desires, with 
which are closely associated the ideas of various members of 
the family, and also the concepts of birth and death) ; conse- 
quently it is only logical that the various symbols should be 
understood quite concretely as genitals, as coition, as the death 
of the interfering person. After all, for Freud the dream deals 
essentially with such concrete biological events. It is natural 
that an analysis, which is being continued for a sulliciently 
long time, will in the end penetrate to the infantile level ; it 
is equally natural that behind all the psychic elements which 
together form mental unity, the sexual aspect, too, is to be 
found. Whether one finds the Freudian mechanisms always, 
or only at rare intervals, depends upon how one carries out 
the psychoanalysis, and what one is looking for intentionally 
in the dream-elements. Freud maintained that dream- 
elements which contained sexual material in a symbolic form, 
were particularly resistive to free associations ; consequently 
these elments had, to be interpreted at any rate symbolically 
and actively.* It is true that all which is suppressed and dis- 
> Cf. Oi. Ill, p. 92 . 
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guised will be divined only with difficulty. But even accord- 
ing to Freud the symbolic representation is not a mere prodryt 
of repression, butTt is only employedT utilised' by this mechi^- 
ismT^ However, "if behind the~drcam-elements mentioned, 
there are those so strongly “ tabooed ” and repressed infantile 
wishes, which are even less capable of becoming conscious than 
many other proscribed wishes, which do find open expression in 
the dream (death wishes against close friends and relatives ; 
breaking of sexual and legal barriers, etc.), then the disguised 
and disguising dream-formation is intelligible. Also the lack of 
associations to such symbols becomes intelligible in this way. 

Yet I suggest another explanation for this associative inhi- 
bition. It is more probable that the dream-elemenfe in 
question contain, to a considerable degree, contents which_ 
are.^“ incapable of being thought ”, contents from the region of 
the scs. "i^ich arc too “ abstract ”. The deep roots of our 
instinctual life arc so widely ramified, their associated “ con- 
ceptions ” in the deepest layers, so much richer than the 
correlated conscious counterpart, that most of their contents 
are “ incapable of being thought ” in the manner of waking 
consciousness.’ And these elements are perhaps also toqmuch 
“ organic ”, to be capable of being clearly conceived. (Cf. p. 213. 
Ch. XII.) Of course, we operate in psychotherapy with 
elements of conscious thought. And when we interpret, for 
instance, a we^on or an instrument as the male genital, it is 
probable that we have touched at least part of the correspond- 
ing total complex ; but without having exhausted its content, 
its significance, and without having interpreted it in a full 
degree. With this reservation we must admit the correctness 
of the fixed sexual symbolism as postulated by Freud. Jung in hfs 
book on Transformations and Symbols of the Libido {Psycho- 
logy of The Unconscious), extends similarly the contents of the 
complexes and symbols. 

(3) However, Freud’s symbols have found corroboration in 
several instances and fields. First and foremost in the languages 
of various peoples ; but also in the myths an d fairy-tales of all 
times, and geographic regions, concepS'ons haw been found 
corresponding with Freudian symbols, ^nk’s interesting and 
suggestive writings may be rderred to in this connection. 
Again, further confirmation of Freud’s teaching can be derived 
from the experimentally initiated symbolic tran sform ations of 

» Cf. Ch. i (7). 
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sexual concepts. First, Dr. Schrbter ^ following a suggestion 
by H. Swoboda, made a study of the phenomenon of symbolic 
substitute-formation in hypnotically suggested dreams. In 
one case the following suggestion was given : “ You will dream 
6f a sexual intercouree wth youtidend, first in the normal 
manner, then abnormally. You will forget this suggestion, and 
then dream about it symbolically.” This was the dream of the 
female subject hypnotised : 

59. Sunday afternoon. I am expecting my friend, whose 
birthday 'itc are going to celebrate together. He brings a 
bottle of wine wrapped in an overcoat. He asks me to take 
a glass ; I~do so and hold tt up to hit ; he poms. I suddenly 
jalmTfight, cry out and drop the glass, which breaks, spread- 
ing the wine all over the floor. I am very much annoyed 
because the carpet is quite spoiled. He consoles me : “ I 
shall soon mend that. Give me 'another glass to fiour into.” 
I fetch another, into which he tries to pour cautiously from 
the remainder of the bottle. But when the first drop pours 
into the glass he tears the bottle away. 

Remark. “ The strange, voluptuous movements of the 
dreamer, which are difficult to describe, clearly belong to the 
latent , content of the dream.” (Quoted after Silberer.) 

In another case, the suggestion was given to dream about 
a homosexual intercourse, but the word symbolic was not 
mentioned. Yet, it was again only symbols which appeared 
in the dream. (Bag, key, staircase.) 

Mention must also be made of the experiments carried out 
by Beflheim and Hartman on Korsakoff patients. They put 
indecent pieces of writing before their patients, who in recount- 
ing them, changed them in the direction of greater decency. 
Here is one of their experimental stories : “ One young girl 
was* walking about in the fields by herself, when a young man 
came up to her, attacked her and threw her on the ground. 
The girl fought back, but to no avail. The man lifted up her 
frock and inserted his stiff penis into her vagina. After inter- 
course he left the girl, who was crying aloud, and fled.” One 
female patient reproduced this text in this manner : “ Tioo 
girls went up a staircase ; two boys went after them. They 
then married the girls, because one of them was pregnant the 
other went home.” Moi ai^ng a staircase is a well-known 
Freudian p/mbolfor coit^^ AT^ale patient replaced the part 
dealing with the stiff penis by : “ put the kmfe into the skeath ”. 

‘ Cf. Ch. VII. 
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Another patient substituted “ cigarette ” for the genitals. Replac- 
ing the one girl by two made it possiblelo r one of the girls to 
remain intacfT~ 3 us is~a frequent method dT disguise iti tHe 
dream. (Qjioted after Schilder : P^ehiatrie auf psychoanalytischer 
Grttndlage.) 

There can be little doubt that the symbols which Freud 
considered as “ constant ” often do portray historical sexual 
scenes, so that here the fact of dream-symbolism is clearly 
demonstrable. The analyst is quite justified in looking on 
dreams regularly, also “ with the eyes ” of these symbols, in 
view of the great role which sexuality plays in the life of human 
beings. But wc must insist that the same symbols may also 
cover different contents. Sometimes (though not very fre- 
quently) I found that certain elonga ted objects occurred in 
erection-dreams of my patients (lances," sticks, weapons), when 
it could be s hown by associations that the scene, or the o bject 
under consideration represented at the sa me time a different 
kind of content. Wc may point to the elongated object in 
dream No. 30, which was also accompanied by a moderate 
erection. 

(4) At this point wc shall discuss a problem of interpretation 
which is not without importance, and which deals more deeply 
with the role and the significance of the overtly sexual scenes 
in dreams. It is well known that Adler, Jung and to some 
extent Bjerre, while depriving such scenes of their manifest 
sexual significance, interpreted them often “ symbolically ”. 
Thus Bi erre tells of a. man who put an end to a sexual relation- 
ship, which had merely a physical basis, and who gave expres- 
sion to his spiritual severance and condemnation of this relation- 
ship in the form of a homosexual dream. This was interpreted 
to imply that the heterosexual relationship in question was Us 
disgusting, as foreign to his real self, as would have been 
a homosexual qne. The interpreter emphasises that no homo- 
sexual tendencies existed in the dre_amer, and that this inter- 
pretation was the only possible one. Wc may think as we like 
about an interpretation of this kind ; wc may doubt it, we 
are hardly ever in a position to test its correctness. The same 
can be said of Adler’s interpretation of the incest-complex ^ 
a “ finalistic arrangement ” to frighten away, and to protect 
oneself from normal sexual relations of whose, consequences one 
is afraid. It is possible, undoubtedly, that cases of this kind 
do exist ; it is a fact that certain psychopathic individuals arc 
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more inclined to the development of such Adlerian “ com- 
plexes ”, than are healthy individuals who can cope with all 
the real problems of life, sexual ones included. 

I would like, however, to cite an example which I have 
' studied very carefully, and which shows, at least, that the 
sexuaj_^ages must not always be understood in their manifest 
form, A rather autistic man whom I was treating once, was 
gfrai d'of marriage. He was tied to his family, whom he hated 
openly ; his actual sexual life was definitely Ae/ffrosexual. He 
once dreamed : 

60. I see two women having homosexual intercourse. One has 

a male genital and apologises to the other on this account. 

••(Wakes up with a strong erection.) 

On my simple question as to who had once made apologies 
because of his genitals, he answered promptly that he himself 
had always had an inferiority feeling beeause of the smallness 
of his genitals, and that he had apologised for that to his present 
girl-friend ; she had said that she was quite content. This 
dream occurred during a period of great resistanee, whieli 
could have been analysed as a negative father-transference. 
Negative transference in this case meant a strong but suppressed 
positive transference, an interpretation which could be shown 
to fee correct by the life-story of the patient and by his true 
dccp-psychic attitude towards his father. Thus this dream 
signified the homosexual transferenee to the analyst^ who was 
represented in the disguise of a woman. The patient added 
spontaneously that the genitals appearing in the dream, seemed 
to be familiar to him ; then he remembered the genitals of 
.his father. But even apart from this interpretation, it is clear 
that the one., manlike woman is the dreamer himself ; that he is 
dreaming about his own intensive, obsessional irilcriority feel- 
ing, and about his difficulty of gaining a correct attitude 
towards women and people in general ’ ; this is shown and 
experienced in the dream in the form and frame of the abnormal 
homosexual relationship. I think that this interpretation was 
quite definitely in agreement with the established facts of his 
life history ; and thus, it seems to support the assumptions of 
the authors mentioned. This case has certainly convinced me 
of the possibility in principle, of their view ; it should, there- 

* One could cert jitily reduce the latkine “ socj^ faculty ” to some basic 
deficiencies in the “ sexual ocganiMtioiP . However, modem progress in 
analytictJ psychology does not permit sucE simplifications. 
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fore, certainly not be left out of account. In the present case 
the dream-genesis might be explained in this manner : When 
the libi ^linous te nsi on ri ses, erection of the jpnital follows, 
accompanied by the formation o^some dream or other. But 
at the same time the “ inferiority-complex ” related to this_act ’ 
is stirred, and joins itself to the sexual excitement and influence 
the dream-lbrmation. It is from this angle that the psycHo- 

2 ist should look upon this dream-image. 

It is fundamentally impossible either to prove or to 
/e the assertion that the infantile sexual wish constitutes 
the real energy-creating drive behind dreaming. If the whole 
psycho-affective life is formed by the libido, it may well be that 
dreaming, too, is an expression of this principle. Undea no 
circumstances do the analytical method of association and the 
rules of symbolic interpretation give an obvious and cogent 
proof of this thesis. The chain of associations, as already 
mentioned, is, in fact, endless, and erotic elements are affectively 
strong enough to appear in it under any circumstances. What 
causes life, thought and feeling in general, is also the driving, 
creative force behind our dreaming. Is the fertilised cell a 
sex-cell ? Th,e non-fertilised cell, yes, but the fertilised cell Js 
already a living body.. However, at the same time it does 
originate from the sex-celj, being a transformed product of it. 
Never theless, Freud ’s form ulation seems to be too limited. 
Not incorrect ; not in the least in any sense improbable. It 
can hardly be doubted that the libido and its first individual 
forms are the seed, and thus the carrier of everything that 
originates from it in the course of life. But we dwell on safer 
ground if we ascribe the act of dreaming simply to the psyche, 
and also if we ascribe a more general biological function to* 
dreaming. » 

(6) DAY-RESIDUES AND DREAMS OF ONE’S PROFESSION. We 
may add the following remarks with regard to the problem of 
day-residues. I have often noticed that there are great indi- 
vidual variations in the occurrence of dream-motifs, of items 
originating from the dreamer’s profession. One might think 
that no other field would be more suitable for supplying the 
“ day-residues ”, declared by Freud to be inevitable parts of 
the dream. But as the present author pointed out once in 
a brief contribution {Zutn Problem der Tagesreste, 1931),^ this is 
true only of a few people ; others dream only rarely of their 
* “ A Contribution to the Problem of Day-residues.” • 
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daily work. He himself dreams only at rare intervals of his 
medical profession, and if, then usually about his work as 
a psychoanalyst. Kimmins, in his careful study of children, 
confirms my own impressions, gained from adult analyses : 
“ Although the normal child spends nearly half the day in, or 
associated with, the school, it is remarkable that so few dreams 
have any direct reference to the school ; and where this is the 
case, the reference is rather to the activkies of the playground 
and swimming-bath, than to those of the classroom. . . . 
Indirectly the school has a great influence on the dream. The 
fairy-story has a very marked effect. The teacher, moreover, 
especially in girls’ dreams, figiu'cs very prominently in dreams 
of many out-of-school experiences.” 

Of course there are many occasions where important or 
even unimportant memory-residues of the dreamer’s pro- 
fessional life do appear in the dream ; particularly when these 
elements deal with his own prestige, vanity, love, etc. But 
the specific “ professional element ” in the dream, particularly 
when it appears frequently and regularly, has, in my experi- 
ence, its “ symbolic ” significance. I know that women who 
arc absorbed entirely in their household and their family, and 
whose libidinous life is to all appearances rather neglected, 
dream a good deal about their domestic duties. I know of 
one case (the mother of a patientj, who used to dream fre- 
quently about soiled linen and washii^, that is, about hard 
work she had to carry out frequently. Her son described her 
as being quite disinterested in all pleasures. Such cases make 
it appear probable that the activity in question has taken over 
the “ libido ” and the whole life-interest, and that it has 
become in the dreams the symbolic representation of her 
“ Everything ”, a poor means of expression for all her endo- 
psychic constellations. 

In this way we gain also valuable insight into the phenom- 
enon of “ individual symbolism I once treated a working 
nian of 35, who had suffered from impotence since the begin- 
ning of his active sexual life. This man had only two kinds of 
dream. In a few cases he dreamed openly of coitus ; this 
was during a period when he was told not to attempt any 
intercourse. Apart from these, he had only dreams dealing 
with his job. Not a single dream in its manifest content dealt 
with his past, with his parents and other relatives, or with his 
very numerous private problems which occupied him in his 
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childhood and youth. It was quite evident that his profession- 
dreams gave expression to all these in a^Jigurative, symbolic form. 
(Cf. also Gh. Ill, p. 93.) 

I would think that in this case the fact of his having been 
a total slave to his work from earliest youth, caused his dream- 
world to express itself in the terms of his job. I consider, as 
explained, the deep dream-processes as non-conceptual, and 
the conceptions expressing the dream-image as a secondary or 
parallel formation ; one might say, as the first association pertaining 
to the primary deep dream experience. In individuals of the above 
kind, ideas related to the work which holds them enslaved, 
offer themselves obtrusively as first associations ”. To give an 
example, here is the first dream reported by this patient: 

61 . The boss refuses to pay him for one afternoon when he, 
for reasons of bad health, did not work. 

He said that nothing of the kind had ever happened, he had 
never been ill since he commenced working. What the dream 
gives as “ not getting paid ”, represents essentially that “ which 
is missing in hiro ”, i.e., it refers to his impotency. As far as 
the case could be explored (the therapeutic result came too 
quickly, after three months analysis) there was an educational 
suppression of his sexual development, which fact was increased 
by the hardship of his life, due to family conditions (step- 
fether !), and additionally to different impressions which 
frightened him away from intentional sexual thinking, and 
activity. Wc might call this a “ castration complex ”, in a 
broader sense. It is very easy to understand why the poor man 
dreamed and produced free associations in apparent monotony 
continuously about his work and his boss ; yet, his analyst* 
understood this language, and was so enabled to help hifn. 

Another patient, who was a book-keeper, dreamt quite 
frequently about his book-keeping ; also all day long he 
thought about new methods of keeping books, although he 
was a failure in his professional life. I discovered that since 
he was 16 (he is now 50) he had kept an accurate record of alj 
his pollutions and intercourses, for fear he might use up his 
energy overmuch. It was possible in this case, too, though 
only partly, to achieve a relief of his anxiety-states.^ 

Similar conditions prevailed in the dreams of a forty-five^^ 
year-old teacher, who could be relieved by six months’ analysis 

* Cf. pp. ii-ia, the “Bluebeard” patient. 
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from his ejaculation praecox, from which he had suffered for 
twenty years, i.e., since the commencement of his married life. 
He constantly dreamed about school, headmasters, boar(^ of 
directors, and about his pupils . . . until we unearthed quite 
straightforward incest-memories with his brother and sister, and 
an immense fear of his father at that time. After we had 
“ worked up ” these complexes, the number of “ profession- 
dreams” decreased considerably, but still remained quite 
frequent. This man, too, was suffering from intense fear of 
loss of semen for 20 years. 

(7) In my brief article on the relatively rare occurrence of 
professional elements in the dream, I felt justified in assuming 
that people who do not “ love ” their profession wholeheartedly, 
and who do not invest it with sufficient libido-interest, seldom 
dream about it. Where the choice of a profession is not an 
expression of the deep-psychic ego, of the personality, is not 
invested with the surplus of true instinctive energy, there is no 
libido-cathexis of the profession ; such cathexis would be more 
likely to take place with respect to a “ hobby The examples 
given above prove, at least, the obverse side of this hypothesis, 
i.e., the frequent occurrence of “ profession-dreams ” when 
these professional elements have really attracted complexes and 
the life-interests. Now, however, this conception seems to me 
insufficient to explain the Twn-occurrence of such professional 
elements in the dream. I will now try to discuss the problem, 
briefly at least, from a different point of view. 

Older authors have remarked that the dieam often picks up 
ideas and problems which have not been dealt with fully by 
.waking consciousness. Pqtzl tried to find experimental sup- 
port for this fact. He showed picture^ full of colours and 
objects to his subjects for one-hundredth of a second.^ It 
turned out that precisely those parts of the contours which were 
not perceived consciously, could be shown to occur in frag- 
mentary form in the dreams of the following night ; those parts 
which were consciously perceived never appeared in the dreams. 
We may interpret this experiment in the following fashion : 
a psychic content pertaining to the field of our interests which 
is not “ worked up ” fully consciously, will be dealt with in 
the dream. Now, professional work, even if very interesting 
to us, goes along in an automatism, achieved through repetition 
and practice. There is little in it (apart from special tasks) 

‘ Experimental Dreams and Indtrect Seeing. 
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which is lacking mental adjustment, which is “ unsaturated 
Only when the job, the profession, enslaves the ego, does it 
become significant, because in that case such activity is, for 
the deepest ego, "“problematic”. Als(^ when the choice of 
profession touches or expresses a pathological complex (e.g., 
the sadist or the voyeur who becomes a medical man or a 
surgeon ; remember also the above-mentioned book-keeper, 
etc.), there ensues suitable dream-material. As explained in 
this work, I consider the dreaming-process as a function, contri- 
buting to the affect-metabolism. It is, therefore, natural that 
the automatically functioning job is least likely to undergo 
changes in its affective cathcxis, and thus to employ the dream- 
process to a considerable extent. This conception, I thihk, 
explains the phenomenon fairly satisfactorily. Thus, we may 
take it as a rule that normal professional elements as day- 
residues will have only an assodaiive significance for the dream- 
consciousness ; however, also the professional scenes in question 
themselves may touch directly upon some personal concern. 
But even if they do, in the latter case it is not the professional 
element as such, which carries the significance. It is true, of 
course, that one man will face his special profession, and the 
fact of his working in general, with more realism, and will take 
it more as a matter of course, than another, more given to 
a life of phantasy or of pleasure, who experiences every job 
merely as a “ must ”. Such differences might also produce 
differences in the frequency of “ professional dream-elements ”. 

I have been able to establish such type-influence quite definitely 
in several cases. 

(8) WISH AND COMPENSATION. According to Freud, the_ 
dream_scrvcs to satisfy wishes,, .in. particular those of infantile 
sexuality. Dynamically, hallucinatory dream-experiene’e 
though disguised in formal content, is always a satisfaction, 
attempted or carried through. As Freud pointed out, the 
dreams of young children which are accessible for study, deal 
undisguisedly with the spheres of wishes, i.c., hopes and needs 
of everyday life. Kimmins says, in the chapter on “ Dreams of 
children of eight to fourteen years of age ” : “ The number of 
clearly expressed fulfilled wishes differs considerably in boys’ 
and girls’ dreams, the percentage varying from about twenty- 
eight in the case of boys to forty-two in the case of girls.” 
Freud, however, does not overlook terror-dreams ; these he 
explains as punishment-dream just in connection with rep?essed 
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or proscribed wish-tendencies. It is obviously very difficult 
to disprove these statements. Admittedly, the critics have 
often misunderstood Freud and have dealt in their polemic 
mainly with the manifest content. But this much-debated 
infantile wish is supposed to be often undiscoverable, even in 
the latent thoughts. If one accepts Freud’s ways and iriethods 
of proof, and the whole structure of his psychoanalytical 
theory. Tie will easily find also this wish-hypothesis accept^Ie. 

Obvious wish-fulfilments, however, can be found abundantly 
in the dream openly, or recognised only by means of association. 
Let us look at this point more closely. In the first place, there 
are dreams which satisfy the desire to eat, drink, urinate, and 
so on, arising during sleep. It happens but rarely, of course, 
that the desire in question is being entirely satisfied in the 
dream. There is — as is well known — an attempt — often a 
repeated attempt — as the stimulation, growing more intense, 
remains. It is the eating-dreams (cf. below) where substantial 
fulfilment can sometimes be observed. The fulfilment of 
excretion-dreams is prevented largely by “ social ” consider- 
ations, which continue to function during sleep ; otherwise 
the hallucinatory experience of the incipient satisfaction might 
act on the sphincter muscle and lead to real satisfaction. Many 
bed-wetters really dream that they are visiting the w.c. 
Children who wet their bed occasionally also give this as an 
excuse. 

Such social consideration does not apply in the case of 
hunger-dreams ; the dream-hallucination of eating can have 
only a good effect, i.e., the preservation of sleep. Coitus- 
dreams are not generally subject to such inhibitions either ; 
presumably because the “ social ” consequences of a pollution 
afre not serious, it does not lead to such embarrassment. There 
are, of course, some individuals, who, from an exaggerated 
sense of cleanliness, force themselves to wake up, when pollution 
is imminent. Yet actually, for these people, sex in general is 
associated with ideas of inhibition. There is also another 
fundamental difference between the above-mentioned “ need ”- 
dreams and erotic dreams._ The libidinous desire does find 
a great deal of relief by the dream, even if no pollution occurs ; 
while hunger and excretory needs can be satisfied fully only 
in concrete actuality ; and these urges inevitably gravitate 
towards such real satisfaction. Eating dreams constitute a 
certaki exception here ; in this physiological sphere the visual 
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element plays such a large part that the dream-hallucination 
can give a certain kind and degree of satisfaction, although not 
by any means to the same extent as in the erotic field. In any 
case, sleep can be preserved by such feeding-dreams. Since, 
in the case of libidinous desires it is the psychic experience 
which constitutes the central source of satisfaction, the dream- 
experience can considerably, though not fully, replace a sexual 
event and its reality. It is this point, too, which is fundamental 
for Freud’s theory of dreams, which postulates the life-long 
dream-satisfaction of infantile desires. The correct valuation 
of this fact will help us to view the wish-theory of dreams, in 
a more correct light. 

(9) When a wish is fulfilled in the dream, then this i8, in 
a certain sense, a concrete satisfaction. This is perhaps too 
obvious to need lengthy discussion. Not only has the dreamer 
the feeling of a concrete experience, but he does live through, in 
a certain sense, a real experience. Day-dreams also may, in 
actual fact, compensate for the hardships of life. I find it 
important to stress this fact in connection with another problem 
I now wish to consider. The fact that a complex is being 
“ realised ” in the dream, does not mean that it corresponds 
with a “ Avish ” ; not even with a “ repressed wish ”. It is 
true that we say schematically, that the patient has repressed 
his proscribed desires into the subconscious ; for many cases 
and complexes, however, this is only a working hypothesis. 
More exactly : there arc elements which are, from the very 
beginning, destined only for the subconscious ; elements which the 
psychic personality possesses, and wants to possess, but only 
in a non-conscious form. In these cases it is a realisation in the dreani 
which is the goal, aimed at and wished for. In the sphere of waking 
wish-phantasies, too, we have a similar phenomenon. \Ve 
often imagine to ourselves situations which we enjoy as phan- 
tasies ; but whose actual realisation we would not at all 
welcome^ The sphere of phantasy is the desired field of 
experience. The same applies to the world of “ pathological 
complexes ”, taking this expression to cover all those elements 
which would have to be repressed, if they were conscious. We 
do not attempt to deny, of course, that in the dream real wishes 
of our waking life may at times be_ fulfilled, wishes f6r~ wEo^e 
realisation in waking life we definitely crave. In this latter 
case we are dealing with a compensation, a substitute-experience 
in the dream. But those elements which the dreamel finds 
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Strange upon awakening, which do not agree with his conscious 
s^^gs, belong exclusively to the world of his scs. and to the ivorld 
of dream-realisation. 

(10) Here we may mention a dream-mechanism postulated 
"by Jung, and discussed in a lecture on “ Die praktische Ver- 
wertbarkeit der Traumanalysen ” in 1931.^ He maintained 
that^an overstrong positive sentiment towards someoxie (the 
much^eloved father, in the example he gave) might be com- 
pensated in the dream-world by the pictorial reflection of 
a negative attitude, i.e., by a disparagenrient. He thought that 
both attitudes were equally in accordance with the patient’s 
“ intention ”, equally purposive ; that this was in a way 
a r^ulative and compensating mechanism. This assumption is 
attractive, and in its essence correct, I think.® Similar antag- 
onistic regulation can also be found in the world of the hor- 
mones. Indeed, this parallel may be more than a mere 
analogy, and may indicate causal relations. For, we may ask, 
what lies at the basis of such exaggerated “ love-attitudes ”, 
of such overstrung attachment and identification, when on the 
other side there is an inner need for damping them down ? 
It can be only the neuro-hormonal apparatus which effectuates 
the primary over-reaction (love, after all, is a psychic reaction, 
brought about by the influence of some other person on our 
own instinctive need for love). And surely it can be only the 
neuro-psychic organisation again which “ counter-regulates ”. 
The dream-image of the negative, disparaging attitude would 
then be merely the “ personification ”, image-expression of 
this inner counter-tendency. 

The frequency of openly-recognisable wish-dreams (not in 
Freud’s sense) varies considerably. My material, of course, 
implies experiences from more or less abnormal conditions. 
Nevertheless, I feel safe in saying that there are several types of 
dreamers, as is becoming more widely recognised nowadays. 
Different individuals behave differently, even in respect of 
wish-fulfilling dreams. The number of dreams which bring 
gain and not loss ; in which one meets friends and not persons 

' Printed in hlodeni Man in Search of a Soul (Krgaii Paul, 1933) (“ Dream- 
analysis in its practical application ”). 

• I wrote once similarly in a diflerent context : 

“ The overt resistance-dream may be interpreted as a first symptom of the 
Iranference-situaliott. It is an expression of the struggle against the submissive 
tenclencies, against the emotional and libidinous transKrence, which latter would 
imply the exposure of the morbid ego to the therapeutic attack.” (“ Resistance- 
dreams in Fortschritle der Sexualwusenschaft und Piychoanalyse, 1930.) 
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one does not like ; in which one enjoys oneself, and does not 
suffer ; in which one is the leader, or stands out in some other 
way, or at least comes up to an average, instead of appearing 
inferior, insufficient for the task, for his duty, is large in some 
cases, exceedingly small in others. This proportion is quite 
independent of the dreamer’s real life circumstances. The 
wish-dream does not seem to constitute a psychic necessity 
to the same degree for everyone ; this is so in spite of the fact 
that the conscious wish for agreeable, successful experiences 
is quite universal. The dream fulfils p^chobiological needs, but 
not always wishes. 

(ii) This law I discovered, quite independently, already 
at the beginning of my analytical practice.^ Fundamentally, 
however, it was Freud’s instinctive-biological approach which 
showed me the way. Although all those investigators who 
broke with the Freudian formulations have perhaps done more 
for medical practice proper than the master himself with his 
careful edifice ; only those who are familiar with the develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis know that it was the efforts of Stekel, 
Jung, Adler and others which led to the introduction of the 
clinically useful, more elastic form of dream-interpretation ; 
yet I am convinced today more firmly than ever that the greater 
part of Freud’s ideas contains a correct nucleus sornewhere or_ 
other, and will prove useful for the theory of our profession 
in its further development. I myself was unfamiliar for quite 
a long time with any of his writings except Jnhoductory Lectures,^ 
and see now with astonishment how so much of what has been 
discovered more recently is, at least implicitly, suggested in his 
works. Many of these newer ideas might have been only 
“ co-conscious ” for Freud. , 

As words express the thought-content, and at the same time 
narrow it down, so Freud’s firmly constructed system (as long 
as it was not detoured by Stekel’s personality, which breaks 
through rules and systems) did not allow foresight of the possi- 
bility of a shortened active psychoanalysis. And yet, behind 
the word, there is the infinite content. Similarly, behind 
Freud’s rigid theoretical system there is a wealth of yet unrealised 
facts. They will be discovered slowly, once the philosophical 

* See in “ The Various Dreams of the Same Night ”, 1931. 

* As a young doctor, working for years in clinics, I was entirely satisfied by 
the practical books of Stekel ; although the author in the capacity as teacher, 
left his pupils full freedom in research. Somehow, only very late did < feel the 
desire to be acquainted with other types of analytical literature. 
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and dogmatic differences have been resolved. I believe, too, 
that the philosophy and the Weltanschauung of Freud, as revealed 
implicitly and expressed explicitly in his writings, will not be 
accepted at any stage of our future culture-history. But I am 
just as convinced that there also exists some deeper content 
hidden behind his words, a content which the great man himself 
refused to let emerge into his consciousness. Why, I do not 
know. To enquire would seem to me to be lacking in tact, 
because unwarranted. For I do not believe that Freud’s 
“ instinctive materialism ” can ever do any serious harm to the 
culture, to the spirit of mankind. Humanity, I imagine, will 
do as I did — and many others also — it will accept that which 
is instructive, proven, furthering to science, and let the rest of 
his thoughts stream through its own soul, i.e., giving them that 
ethical and spiritual content which, in fact, is due to them. 



CHAPTER VII 


FOOD DREAMS 

(i) FREUD quotes in brief three reports of authors who tell of 
the dreams of people living under abnormal conditions.^ The 
lack of food, drink, and of ordinary luxuries in general, among 
members of expeditions, led to dreams, in which well-laden 
tables, valleys rich in water, rolls of tobacco, etc., frequently 
occurred. He calls the occurrence of these dreams a reversion 
to the infantile wish-type of childhood. The preponderance of 
simple dreams of this kind in children, he attributes to the fact 
that there has not yet taken place a massive repression of 
sexual impulses as in the adult. It may be, however, preferably 
formulated in a more general way, that the mental life of 
children on the whole is simpler, less burdened with problem s 
and confl icts, and conscqim ntly s o arc their dreams. But 
where“j^thologI^I conditions obtain, the dream-world of the 
child is also" accordingly different. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the child is not readily capable of reproducing, 
and probably of even remembering, complicated psychic con- 
tents. It is therefore never quite certain that there are no 
dreams of a more complicated nature. 

A much experienced author writes with regard to the food- 
dreams of children : “ The fact that very young children 
dream far less about food than older children, indicates that 
they are the last to suffer in the case, ofjbod .short^e in the 
home. The dream is a sure indication of the position of tffe 
child in this respect, as is clearly shown by con^arison of the 
proportion of food-dreams among children in poor and .well- 
to-do districts. The child who dreams frequently about food 
mSy reasonably be assumed to be the underfed . . . The 
eating element in dreams f alls o ff after the age of ten and the 
receiving of presents other lhan food7 increase after this age. 
Dreams of presents and eating at all ages from nine to fourteen, 
are much more common with children from the poorer, than 
from those in the more well-to-do districts. ... A well- 
known investigator was carrying on a research on the physio- 
logical effects of a short period of starvation. He remained 

• Ch. Ill, “ Dream as Wish-fulfilmrnt 
>49 
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without food for six days and after the first day was not con- 
scious of any personal inconvenience, but_every night he 
dre^ed of having hearty meals, though he had never experi- 
enced this type of dream before. On resuming his normal 
life^ the food dreams ceased. . . .” (C. W. Kimmins, Chil- 

dren's Dreams.) 

Individuals who, like the above-mentioned members of 
expeditions are exposed to severe deprivations, do not neces- 
sarily cease to be adults ; they continue to bear their previous 
share of mental complexes. This type of manifest dream might 
perhaps be looked upon rather as a layer over the remainder 
of their dream-world, which latter has been damped down in 
inteneity and put into the background of the dreaming-process. 
There appears a similarity to the orjjanically stimulated 
dreams, such as are, for instance, the heg^rt-attack dreams, 
which latter are relatively short, poor in scenery, and of a 
simpler structure. This indicates that the most pressing life- 
need in the centre of ego-perception takes precedence over 
everything else. 

One might almost be tempted to give full agreement to 
Freud’s sexual-genetic dream-theory, when one secs how in 
such states of hunger and deprivation these self-preserving 
instincts dominate the drearn-world. What we mean is as 
follows : It is well known that ,in hunger and similarly in 
grave phases of several illnesses, the sexual ihstinct is manifest 
only in a weakened degree, or it is present only in a latent, 
inactive form. Thus, it seems as if the dream would grant 
satisfaction to that particular instinctive wish whose need wa's 
at the moment most stressed. The dreams of the above- 
ihentioned kind might indicate that the fulfilment of the 
nutritional instinct in the manifest dream, has entered the 
foreground, because in fact, the libidinous forces are in abey- 
ance. Yet, this conclusion is not quite cogent. As the same 
records show, various other matters, apart from the themes 
mentioned, occurred in these dreams. The overriding of 
everything else by the most actual and pressing life problem, 
appears, in the cases just discussed, all the more intelligible as 
the lack of elementary luxury, which has become in the course 
of life habitual, comes near to a true “ life-threat ”. 

It has been pointed out in another connection that a certain 
real satisfaction accrues from the visual, hallucinatory eating- 
experience in the dream. This satisfaction value is definitely 
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higher than, for instance, that of the dream-satisfaction of an 
ambition or revenge, just because the visual factor plays an 
important physiological role in the enjoyment of food in reality. 
We might add another idea, which has also been discussed 
in a previous chapter. We have spoken of the psychoaffectivc 
content of the various organ functions. It is very probable 
that the visual aesthetic enjoyment, associated with the food 
instinct, corresponds with, and fulfils, a relatively (though not 
absolutely) important biological need, which gains in signi- 
ficance and becomes stronger with the advancement towards 
higher stages of individual refinement. This need might 
indeed find a certain satisfaction by the dream-hallucination ; 
and so the compensatory value of the food-dream would appear 
still better explained. This satisfaction would lie accordingly 
primarily in the psychoaffectivc spheres corresponding to the 
physiological act of feeding. It is as if the organism could, 
to overcome the lack of nourishment, make greater use of a 
factor which, as a rule, is only a subordinate part of the total 
feeding complex. 

In principle, however, it must be assumed that even such 
dreams show close associations to the psychic inner w orld. 
and — purely theoretically — there is no true reason to treat 
them differently from other dreams. For if, as we shall 
attempt to prove later on, dreaming ranks among those func- 
tions which satisfy corresponding biological needs, and if the 
material of the dream-image originates from the psycho- 
affectivc spheres of the individual, then, in fact, there is no 
line of demarcation between the various dream-sources ; and 
so the close relation with the affective world of the individual 
is a self-evident fact to be assumed with regard to every dreanr.^ 
Here is an instance : 

62. I am hungry ; my step-mother brings me some pastries. 

I don’t know if she likes them. 

The interpretable contents of this dream seem to be quite 
manifest without further explanations ; the bearing upon the 
private life of the dreamer is obvious. 

The present author can confirm from his own experience 
that in his occasional food-dreams, which occur to him only 
when suffering from indigestion, stimulate regularly and with- 
out difficulty three associations connected with his father. 

' Cf. Ch. X (a). 
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Identification with him played an important role for a long 
time. In the last years of his life, he was suffering from gas- 
tritis ; and the positive sentiment of the dreamer towards the 
sick man became intensified by the need of nursing him ; yet 
analytical frankness requires the admission that probably in 
consequence of the burdens of this nursing, which made 
necessary staying up at nights, some irritability due to fatigue, 
revived traces of an old (Edipus Complex known to the author 
and dreamer of the mentioned dreams only through his training 
analysis. 

There are no dreams which are not filled with psycho- 
affective material ; and this is so because there are no organic 
processes which do not contain affective elements as their 
inseparable contents (organ libido as the older psychoanalytic 
terminology would call it), and no stages in the course of physio- 
logical functions without having their psychoaffective counter- 
part. It should be therefore emphasised, that in our opinion 
the organically stimulated dreams when submitted to analysis, 
do not merely awaken associations. As Jung remarked once 
ironically in a lecture, in a different context, even a street-sign, 
or any inscription on a plate, might stimulate free associations, 
which in the end might lead to one’s own complexes. What 
we want to stress is the intrinsic psychoaffective content 
immanent in, and produced by, the respective organic events 
themselves. The other associations thus are attached to a 
genuine psychoaffective element ; i.e., when free associations 
are produced to an organ-sensation dream, the former are 
stimulated not merely by the manifest dream motifs, but by 
the latent psychoaffective content of the respective dream, 
originating from the psychoaffective cathexis of the organic 
function which stimulated the dream.^ 

I understand from a fully documented article by Hitschman 
reporting on the dream-problem, that Alexander has carried 
out a statistical analysis of the dreams of sufferers from gastric 
disorders. “ The analyses of these patients showed a pre- 
dominance of dreams and associations dealing with nourish- 
ment, eating and drinking, i.e. oral material. Alexander and 
Wilson have naturally fextended their studies to the oral 
tendencies which appear in the latent content. They found 
confirmation of their theory that lack of oral satisfaction was 
responsible for the over-activity and acid-condition of the 

‘ cx. Ch. V. 
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Stomach. The objection that the dreams might be a conse- 
quence of the organic stimulation does not hold ; ample evi- 
dence shows that such oral dreams are the expression of 
oral-receptive wishes, which arc independent of the ulcer and 
precedes their development in time.” ^ The present author 
is not very familiar with the field of “ oral ” tendencies ; he 
admits that he has never looked at the question through the 
eyes of the orthodox psychoanalyst. But he could, for 
instance, confirm from a few observations, that chronic “ self- 
forcing ” by overcoming feelings of disgust for a long time, 
by the necessity of eating food which is repulsive to him, or 
taking his meals in an environment unpleasant to the eater, 
can readily lead to the development of even organic distjirb- 
ances. That means, that stimulation of a complex pertaining 
inherently to a certain organic region or a functional field, 
can, certainly, in some individuals, disturb the local circulation 
and cause injury. The observations of Cushing showing the 
aetiological role of hypothalamic centres for the genesis of 
gastric ulcers are well known, and present, in fact, some support 
for the theory of a possible psychogenesis of such troubles. 

*■ “ Britrage zu einer Psychopathologie dcs Traumes ”, II. Internal. ZeiUchrifl 
fur Psychoanalyse, 3, 1935. (Contributions to a Psychopathology of Dreams.) 
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(i) I WOULD like to add a few comments on experimental dreams 
and their evidential value. I shall refer to three sources in 
,the literature, and also mention some experiments of my own. 
i Schrotter’slexperi ments constitute the centrum of these investi- 
gations. l[le hypnotised his subjects, and suggested to them 
that they Would dream. “ In a few minutes thfiy bSgafi" to 
drcjim. The length of the dream could be measured because, 
according to instructions, they indicated the beginning and 
end of the dream by .signs. After awakening they reported 
the content of the dream. In another experimental series the 
subjects dreamt during the night following the suggestion. In 
all these dreams the suggested element appeared to be aptly 
fitted into the dream scenery. For instance, the suggestion 
was : ‘ You have toothache, and a moderate urge to urinate. 
Within five minutes you will dream something ’ The result- 
ing dream : 

63. We are in the Prater (an .imusement park in Vienna) 
and near the “ Watschmann ” ’ (a figure whose ears one 
boxes, while the strength of the blow is shown on a scale). 
I hit him so often that his face gets bigger and bigger. Then 
we take a boat and row to an inn where we drink a good 
deal. 

“ The relation to the toothache (swollen face) is obvious, 
and the boat and the drinking point to the urge to urinate.” 
The representation of the toothache is less disguised than that 
of the urinary stimulus, which is only alluded to by more 
remote associations. A genuine “ organic urinary-stimulus ”, 
as we know from experience, is usually represented more 
forcibly and overtly in the dreams. Of course, we can produce 
also a genuine urination-stimulus under hypnosis ; then, how- 
ever, the whole state of affairs is different, because the stimulus 
is in fact, a stronger one. I believe, nevertheless, that there is 
no need, in principle, to assume a difference between the two 
cases. The idea of a “ urination-stimulus ” must be reflectorily 

* A registering punrhball, 

> 5-1 
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associated with the “ body-image ” of the organ in question,^ 
and the “ psychoafFective charge ” of the idea of urination will, 
particularly under hypnosis, reach also, in fact, the physio- 
logical pathways ‘of the corresponding function, though only 
to a small degree. 

Just as the endopsychic perception of the individual organ 
plays its part in the fully constructed “ body-scheme ”, so on 
the other hand, every affectively coloured “ dynamic ” imagin- 
ation of the organ reacts on the corresponding peripheral 
regions. The reader’s attention may be drawn to the con- 
spicuous results of the autogenous training of Schultz, where 
the “ experiencing ” of one’s own arm causes hyperaemia and 
warmth in it ; and the concentrated imagination of the h^art 
stimulates certain, individually different, sensations within the 
circulatory apparatus ; a fact which was found to possess 
therapeutic value. 

But in our experimental case, we should be careful to dis- 
tinguish from this effect of organic realisation ” of the sug- 
gestion, the other part of the suggestion, viz., “ to dream ”. 
We have to distinguish three components within the whole 
procedure ; (i) the production of the hallucinatory organic 
sensation ; (2) the stimulation to dream ; (3) the suggestion 
to dream about the sensation in question. This brings us to 
the point which is theoretically most important in connection 
with such experiments. The suggestion to dream mobilises 
the dreaming-process, in so far as it can be mobilised. We 
take it for granted that dreaming, of a non-conscious quality, 

* According to Head and Schildcr, the paricto-occ ipital transition region of 
the cortex is related to that function which results in the normal “ self-perception ” 
of our detailed body structure (body-scheme). We think, too, in agreement 
with Schilder, that from this cerebral region centrifugal influences upon the 
peripheral functions take their origin. We would not be surprised, if we learnt 
one day, that the normal dreaming function (as conceived in Chs. X and XI) 
is dependent on the intactness of this cortical region, more exactly on the inter- 
action of this body-scheme centre and the thalamic-hypothalamic centres. 

The self-perception of the body naturally reflects also the condition and state 
of the organs and body-parts as influenced by external stimuli. In the “ body 
scheme ”, therefore, allo-psyche and somato-psyche coalesce into a unity. This fact means 
that, as we stated, external impressions, perceptions become in fact ego-con- 
stituents. And all this implies the substitute-.symbolisation of ego-functions and 
ego-parts by means of externalising dramatisation and personifleation. The 
mutual symbolic sub^tution of different body-regions appears also more in- 
telligible since the different regions arc parts of the compound, unified bcxly- 
picture. 

According to Schilder, the “ body-scheme ” consist even of different historical 
layers, cxjntaining the deposit of different life-periods. This, again, corresponds 
in some way with that mcxle df dream-formation which represents a present, 
actual condition by reference to some past memory and vice versa. I am aware 
of the vague, hypothetical character of these remarks. 
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goes on continuously even during waking, and quite definitely 
so during sleep ; this latter assumption was also made by 
de Sailctis, aldiough not on psychoanalytic grounds. The 
suggested idea is then introduced by means of hypnosis into 
the dream-process, which runs autochthonously, and which 
perceives it, connects it with associations, and transforms it. 
The latter process is similar to the differential, transformed 
perception by the sleep-ego of mild sensory stimuli, which do 
not lead to awakening. (I am, of course, assuming here deep 
somnambulistic hypnosis.) 

There is certainly a strange difference. When we suggest, 
“ You feel a urination urge ”, then the organic region will 
cai?y out the order quite plainly. But if the suggestion runs, 
“ You have to dream about a urination urge,” then the result 
is something different, viz., a hallucinatory dream-experience. 
The above hypnotised person knew, of course, that he was not 
supposed to feel any real urge ; that there was only a question 
of dreaming about it. Hence, only the pictorial, dreamlike 
representation. The fact that a suggestion of this kind comes 
into the dream only in a figurative, indirect form, proves the 
transformation of psychic elements in the subconsciousness. 
It may be, that the dream-representation in such experiments 
is indirect, pictorial, due to the weakening effect of social con- 
siderations, at work under hypnosis too (fear of creating a 
genuine desire and its consequences) ; or it may be, that 
actually a real though weak urge was created, yet it was 
perceived in a changed form owing to sleep. In any case, 
the fact that the dream-ego carries, and deals with, trans- 
formed elements of the srs., is proven also by these hypnotic 
‘experiments. For, we have to stress that a genuine spon- 
taneous, normally strong urge to urinate, as it is perceived 
during sleep by the half-awake ego, appears even in the dream 
as a more open, recognisable desire to urinate. What is even 
yet transformed in the latter case, is merely the condition of the 
dreamer, because this cannot be perceived in a real quality 
during sleep.* 

■ Essentially, hypnotically suggested dreams are comparable 
to a dream, provoked or influenced by certain stimuli, as Mau ry 
applied them to sleeping individuals. He put, for mstaiiccT' 
a h ot iro n nea r the face of a sleeper ; the following dream 
resulted : 


» Cf. Ch. II. 
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64. Robben entered tbe^ouse and forced the inhabitants 
to hand over _their. money by making them put their feet in 
the hot coal s cuttle. Then the duchess entered, whose secretary 
he was in the dream. . . . ' 

I believe that the sensory stimulus influences the current 
affect-energetic dream, inasmuch as it changes the secondaiy, 
conceptual level of the dream-image in such a manner, as to make 
room for the sensory stimulus. 

Thus the old question about the duration of the famous 
guillotine-dream ^ (which, although it was caused by the falling 
of a board on the neck of the sleeper, and which fact happened 
just before awakening, seemed to be very long and complicated 
in its antecedent parts) can be answered satisfactorily. The 
dream itself in its different parts had been going on for some 
time ; but its final, conceptual form (the secondary process), 
would presumably have been quite different, if the stimulus in 
question had not added the “ decapitation ” experience. I 
mean, that the whole story as it was remembered, would have 
been quite different. The stimulus exerted a substantial influ- 
ence on the final conceptual form of all the dream-details, 
experienced previous to the stimulation. 

(2) Hypnotic sleep leads to dreaming even without sug- 
gestion ; but these dreams belong to the group of the 
non-recollcctable ones. This is at first merely a theoretical 
assumption ; we shall come back to it later. The suggested 
experimental dream is, then, artificially introduced and added 
to this dreaming. Naturally, the result is a compound struc- 
ture, similar in quality to that due to the introduction of an 
organic stimulus into a current dream. But since the sug- 
gestion has focused the “ mental vision ” of the hypnotiseef 
person to the special suggested element, he will remember 
primarily those parts of the dream which relate to the suggested 
element and arc connected with it. 

I may refer here to what has been said in Ch. I, p. 15, that 
“ unthinkable ” elements may drag associated “ thinkable^’ 
elements into forgetfulness.^ Actually, however, there is behind 
the suggested dream, another dreaming level. This may be 
deduced as probable from our explanations. 

But I believe that in a suitable medium, traces of this “ basic, 
background-dream ” may be actually uncovered through 
deeper hypnosis, and by the suggestion to remember more 

' Cf. “ Freud Dream-Interpretalion ”, Chs. I and VI. 
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thoroughly. The faculty of recollection itself is, as is well 
known, facilitated by hypnosis ; and the reader might be 
reminded of the cathartic method of the first psychoanalytic 
period. I succeeded only once in carrying out quite satis- 
factorily such an experiment. Provided my experimental 
method is of a more general validity, it proves the existence of 
affect-energetic dreaming, i.e., of a dream which is not “ think- 
able ”. For, in two cases the medium reported, having felt 
and dreamt something, which could not be remembered and 
expressed in words. In one case, however, a colourful, muddled 
love-scene was played in a monologue, when the hypnotised 
patient was given the order to remember more deeply than 
usilal. The dreamer was a woman under analysis because of 
depressions. She showed good transference, and she asked 
a few times to be hypnotised. First, of course, I refused ; 
but on one occasion I explained to her that there is nothing in 
the hypnosis dependent upon the hypnotiser, and that the 
actual realisation of such a state depended entirely on auto- 
suggestion. . Thereupon she fell into a hypnotic state immedi- 
ately, and I made use of the occasion for the furtherance of the 
analysis. No historical memories or intelligible free associations 
came to light ; but she produced fantastic dream-scenes. One often 
finds that hysterically structured individuals reproduce under 
hypnosis concrete memories. In this particular case obviously 
a current “ deep ” experience, a dream-drama, was by word 
and action expressed under hypnosis. After awakening, there 
was almost complete amnesia.^ 

I would not advise the employment of such a rather force- 
ful procedure in actual practice. Free associations to every 
fragment of a dream, or the artificial production of waking 
phantasies, will help the analysis along if there should be a halt 
in the dream-production. Stekel advised asking the patient 
to produce a short story, whatever it may be, i.e., an artificial 
dream. The method used by me accidentally in the above 
case constitutes a too vehement interference, which “ fore- 
stalls ” the analytic process and may prove a serious disturb- 
ance. However, in the above case, there was a strong desire 
on the part of the patient to fall into hypnosis. 

At first, I had the impression that she was merely making 
use, half-consciously, of the auto-hypnosis, to declare her 
transference-love, without responsibility. As my understand- 
ing gi'ew, I found the correct explanation and succeeded in 
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getting similar, though not quite so complete, results from 
other subjects. 

One might object of course, that it is not the non-conceptual 
basic dream which is brought to life under hypnosis, but some 
previously formed and even verbalised dream, which was, 
until the experimental moment, suppressed. I gained the 
impression, however, that in the mentioned case the whole 
material, which was produced in an explosive manner, was 
being formed there and then. We have to assume that in every 
analysis there is a constant, positive or negative, or bipolar, 
transference-affect, which constitutes the back-ground for the 
overt behaviour and speeches of the patient. This basic 
transference-emotion, and the assumed constant basic non- 
conceptual dream-process flow together during analysis. The 
conceptualised form of this was, according to my opinion, 
brought to the surface by the described experiment. The 
other two cases mentioned, reported only a non-verbalisable 
experience ; they too had received no special kind of suggestion, 
apart from the order, to remember the experiences through 
which they had lived under hypnosis. 

(3) Silberer’s “ autosymbolic ” experiments also contained 
an artificial factor, viz., that of the intentional self-observation. 
Everyone who carries out similar experiments on himself, 
observes himself, though unconsciously, but certainly, during 
the brief seconds or minutes as he is falling asleep, when the 
hypnagogic hallucinations arc being formed. This implies, as 
far as 1 judge, that elements related to the ego-function receive 
more abundant dream-formulation than they would, if there 
was no “ experimental attitude It was Freud who pointed 
out that we were dealing here with the same agency which, 
in other guises, acts as self-criticLsm, as introspection, or pro- 
duces in psychoses the paranoid delusion of reference ; an 
agency which tends to become particularly strong in those 
“ philosophically inclined ”. In the type of experiment 
described by Silbcrer, the self-observation is, in fact, intensi- 
fied ; this is the reason why these hypnagogic dreams regularly 
contain “ autosymbolic representations ”. The constantly cur- 
rent deep dream is displaced towards a back-ground, in favour 
of the observed autosymbolic element. (Similarly, as in the 
above mentioned urination dream, this element prevails 
because of the special attention.) This, however, means only 
that the autosymbolic dream-elements are formed loss fre- 
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quently, when there is not such self-observation ; but it would 
be against all the rules of logic, not to assume that they are 
at any rate always present in the dream-process. After all, 
fundamentally the dream deals altogether with the conditions 
of the ego, as it has been explained and supported by argu- 
ments ; and the mentioned autosymbolic phenomena are part 
of this ego-condition. 

As already mentioned, it is often possible in the course of 
the analysis to obtain proof (through subsequent confirmation) 
that the dream-image not infrequently contains states of the 
psyche, purely abstract contents, and even sub-conscious 
philosophical conflict?. Perhaps, there is an abnormal increase 
of self-observation and self-perception in all neurotic patients, 
which would explain the frequent formation of “ functional 
contents ” in almost every dream they have. It is a fact that 
some patients fittingly interpret their dreams in this direction ; 
these patients were, in my observation, individuals whose 
whole thinking was in general increasingly speculative.* But 
I want to express again my conviction that, fundamentally, the 
dream always contains also the functional aspect. It would 
indeed be remarkable if this were not so, as everything that is 
represented in the dream contains and deals with the ego 
and its different individual relations. We must not forget, 
too, that the person who is being analysed, is especially given 
to introspection to an increased degree ; hence the functional 
element in the dream is more or less furthered in its conceptual 
formation. 

(4) Both Freud and Stekel pointed out that the dreams of 
the patient under analysis are frequently, and in an obvious 
manner, influenced by the views and explanations of his 
afialyst ; the diagnostic value of such dreams is, therefore, 
questionable. This observation is undoubtedly right. How- 
ever, I found that there are limits for such an extrinsic influ- 
ence. It is, for instance, difficult to stimulate easily dreams, 
in which the symptoms under treatment appear cured ; in 
which the agoraphobic can move freely, etc., if such behaviour 
in the dream was not the fact before the particular suggestion.® 
Similarly, it is not possible to introduce into the dreams of 
the analysand every possible element. The effectuation of 
such a stimulation depends obviously on certain conditions, 
and there must be surely an affinity to accept the particular 

> Ca-. *pp- 36-7 and Ch. Ill (30), (31). * Cf. Ch. XII (17). 
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suggestion and to deal with it within the dream-experience. 

There is no doubt, according to my experiences, that the 
dream does give, in certain cases, an answer of analytical sign^'ance, 
an answe r to a question which was put by the analyst on the previous 
day. T think that it is possible to induce a certain element into 
the dreams of the patient and to get the subconscious to deal 
with it, provided that the stimulation has not been carried 
out by the analyst in a challenging manner, arousing the resist- 
ance of the patient. According to a number of observations 
which I could make in the course of years, I am satisfied that 
there exists such a complex-stimulation, and that the reply given 
by the dream might prove useful, and further the treatment. 

It proved especially useful to stimulate transference-dreans, 
since such dreams enable the conscious realisation of the trans- 
ference, and of the possible sources of it. If, for instance, there 
is a substantial homosexual complex which is not being acknow- 
ledged by the patient, a suggestive stimulation will frequently 
make manifest this element in the dreams ; and according to 
my experiments, such a state of affairs proves useful for the 
smoother continuation of the analysis.' 

1 Cf. “ Peculiarities and Pioblem of Dreams during Treatment ”, I. 


M 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ANALYTICAL SITUATION AS REVEALED IN THE 
DREAM-IMAGE AND IN THE ASSOCIATIONS ^ 

(i) THE established close relation of the dream to the indi- 
vidual’s intellectual and emotional life — both in its general 
causation and in its particular content — justifies us in regarding 
the dream-image psychoanalytically as a projection plan of 
the total depth-psychic happening. It is logical, therefore, to 
assume that an experience, so important for the individual, as 
a medical treatment, as psychotherapeutic intervention, in 
constituting an object of the cndopsychic claborative processes, 
will also emit its projections on to the dream-image. We 
find, in fact, both in the meinifest and latent dream-content 
motifs, which obviously relate to the person of the analyst, 
to his private environment, his consulting-room, and last but 
not least, to his curative efforts proper. 

65. I am undressed ; my clothes are hanging on an arm- 
chair. 

Association : The chair resembles that which the physician 
occupies during the analytical seance. 

According to this supplement one can consider the “undress- 
ing ’’ as having .some bearing upon the “ mental exhibiting ’’ 
and expressing it in a symbolical fashion. 

66. I meet a friend of mine hurrying up the stairs. 

Association : This friend suffers from heart-neurosis ; 1 think 
she was, too, under your treatment. . . . 

Looking deeper into the problem, it is easy to realise that 
the analysis is not only one significant event of a recent actuality, 
amongst the other, different happenings in the life of the indi- 
vidual. The analysis embraces as its working object, the 
sum-total of mental life, experiences of the past, problems of 
the present, cares about the future, all feeling, thinking and 
striving, all that one hopes for or dreads. Accordingly the 
subconscious deposit of this broad analytical process is, in fact, 
congruent and adequate to the total of mental content. All 
the individual dream-elements during the analysis, therefore, 

• Previously published in P^hoamJjitische Praxis, 4, 1931. 
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are not only projections of the respective motifs, but at the 
same time representatives of the analytical process itself, in 
the reproductive and de-composing elaboration of which that 
particular motif finds itself.^ 

67. I go towards my room with my friend. We come to 
the door, but I don’t let her enter ; suddenly the door opens 
and my fiance appears. 

The patient feels that this girl might be a rival for the 
affection of her fiance. This association might explain the 
dream superficially quite well, if we find in it the thought : 
“ I don’t let my rival come near my fiance.” When we add 
that in the subconscious of the patient there is a struggle 
between heterosexuality and homosexuality (as suggested by 
many other dreams and remarks), then we recognise clearly 
in the dream an allusion to this state of affairs, too, expressed 
in the antithesis : “ Girl-friend outside, fiance inside.” In 
reference to the analytic situation, the drcam-action must be 
understood in the following manner : “ I go only up to a 
certain point with my analyst ; yet I do not allow him to 
penetrate in the depth of my true feelings in respect of my 
fianc6.” Alternatively : “ 1 myself do not feel like going into 
the depth of this problem.” 

One might speak of a dream-condensation of factual material 
and of the functional, analytical aspect. However, 1 would 
regard this rather as a working hypothesis. The following 
consideration might help us to come to a conception, approxi- 
mating more closely the facts. Like all organic-processes, the 
dream as a biological phenomenon certainly relates to the 
present, not essentially to the past. Whatever points to the 
past in the dream, appears to have still some present import- 
ance for the subconscious, and to need the process of continuous 
assimilation ; this latter occurs, in fact, during the dream. In 
addition, the “ endopsychic deposits ” of past events, apart 
from their own significance, appear to remain in use as 
“thought-forms'”, as “cliches”, as “building blocks” for any, 
later eventuality in mental life and its deeper processes. 
Similarly, conscious thinking, judging and deciding occur 
automatically on the basis of past experiences — by means of 
“ analogy-thinking ”. In the dream, too, regarded as a pro- 
jection of deep psychic events, everything relates in the first 

' Cf. p. 192. 
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place to the present situation of the personality ; i.e., m see in 
the various dream-allusions to past events analogies^ symbols of the 
present situation. 

And because, as explained above, the fact of being analysed 
' embraces the whole psychic status, we may look upon the 
whole dream, and upon every small detail of the dream-scene, 
as related to the actual analytical situation. There is no part 
of the psychic-content during treatment, which is not closely 
linked with the “ constant ” of “ being an object of analytical 
elaboration The fact of the analysis is woven into the 
ordinary colourful and complicated deep-psychic event during 
the course of treatment. For this reason every product of the 
deep psychic happening carries with it the quality of“ being 
analysed ”, and the dream as the projection plan of these happenings, 
mirrors in all its details the fact, the course, and the changing situation 
of the whole analytical process. 

( 2 ) A young girl suffering from depression, dreamt after a 
few weeks of treatment : 

68. Someone reproached me because I used lipstick and 
rouge. 

Associations : “ The head of my department once told me that 
rouge would not suit me at all. — As a child I often looked 
pale ; my father used to ask. why I was pale. To avoid this 
question, which was somehow embairassing to me, and also 
to please my father, I used on such days to colour my lips and 
cheeks with moistened red paper.” 

The associations to the dream contain memories which seem 
to lend sufficient historical foundation to the dream-content. 
But there must be a motive, conditioned by the present, why 
this dream mirroring the mentioned recollections, has been 
dfeamt at this point of the treatment. “ Why do you disguise 
yourself, why do you take flight into illness, why do you refuse 
to see and to face the true cause of your depression, and to talk 
freely about it ? ” It is this spontaneously emerging subcon- 
scious insight of the patient, that effectuates the allusion to that 
particular period of past in her present, by means of the cited 
dream. Another dream of the previous night ran like this : 

69. A lady I have known since I was a child reproached 
me for not having written to her. I put forward my illness as 
an excuse, but she replies angrily : “ How long will you go on 
Insetting your family in your hypocritical way?” 

Thisi dream, too, appears to originate in the deep psychic 
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recognition ^ being herself responsible for the outbreak of the 
repression ; of using it as a means to gain the loving care of 
the family, and of the father in particular. The associations 
in the previous dream, which led to the father, point clearly 
to this positive father-complex (“ to please my father ”). The 
present depression is meant to exert the same function as once 
did the rouge, to attract the attention of the father. To let 
this realisation penetrate, and not to show herself “ in dis- 
guise ” to the doctor also — that is the message of that part of 
the ego which strives conscientiously for health and fitness. 
It is to this deep tendency— as well as to the opposite one, i.e., 
still to colour and disguise herself — that the dream motif “ to 
put on rouge ” owes its present emergence. Dream merries 
which originate in actual experiences and are being reproduced during 
analysis, serve as indications of the present analytical situation. 

(3) Although the sequence of memory-reproduction during 
analysis depends on the degree of repression of the various 
motifs (during analytical treatment these layers are being 
uncovered one after the other), we must also consider another 
factor. The actual analytical situation, the patient’s degree 
of ability to reveal himself, the relation between the “ tendency 
to be ill ” and the “ striving to be cured ” on the other hand — 
these factors play their part in the selection of memories which 
are hinted at in the dream, and then more completely uncovered 
by free associations. 

In ordinary life, too, a certain emotional condition is always 
accompanied by the presence, or emergence, of ideas and 
memories, which arc adequate to that present state, either 
directly, or by way of contrast. Similarly, during the analytic 
stirring-up of memories .nt any particular moment, such ideas 
and recollections, as arc in accord with the deep psychic arid 
analytical situation, will enter the foreground of consciousness. 
Wc may give the following example : A young paranoid 
woman suffering from a mono-symptomatic persecutory 
delusion (“ My cousin will poison me and interfere with my 
married life ”) dreamt at an advanced stage of analysis : * 

* The self-reproach might, of course, be a consequence of the depressive con- 
dition, and therefore not fully justified. Furthermore, I do not overlook the 
hereditary basis in this case ; yet this latter includes, too, a predisposition towards 
certain complexes. The scs. of such patients takes resort to these complexes 
when forming symptoms ; and the self-reproach in this particular case, might 
refer to the ready mobilisation of these complexes. 

' A more detailed report on this case was published in Psychotherrtaeutische 
Praxis, 1936, 1. 
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70. I go into^a shop to buy something. I propose to the 
proprietress that she might go to the tennis court with her 
gister ; during that time I will look after her business. While 
I am doing so, my young friend P. comes in, but somehow 
I am no longer in the shop. We look for each other, coming 
and going alternatively^ but we don’t meet. Dr. Lowy was 
also present. 

Associations : “ The proprietress of the shop has a flighty siste r 
whose relationship with her husband was very bad ; sho was 
supposed to have been unfaithful to him, and after his death 
she was living quite openly for her pleasure. As a child I had 
a girl-friend who was employed in that particular shop. I 
often took her place, and sometimes stole some money. I bought 
sweets with the money ; these 1 used to eat openly in front of 
the proprietress an'd my friend, and even offered them to the 
two women. Of course, no one knew where the sweets came 
from. — At that time I was walking out with a widowed 
engineer, whom I liked very much. My father did not like 
him, which only heightened his value for me. — My father 
never paid enough attention to me. All his love went to my 
mother and my cousin. (This is the woman who is supposed to 
persecute and to poison her.) — Mr. P. is a young man whom 
I like very much ; even when I became engaged, I spent 
a good deal of time with him.” 

The dream does not reproduce any direct memories, but 
rather constructs a new scene. Yet, it retains an illusion to 
the fact that in her youth the patient used to replace the sales- 
girl, which enabled her to steal the money. The latent mean- 
ing of the dream is that the patient wants to take the place 
of the shop-owner, i.c., live for pleasure with her flighty sister, 
(“ To live with the sister ” means also the homosexual com- 
plex.) Walking put with the engineer similarly signifies 
something forbidden because he wiis, in fact, an enemy of her 
father (and tlicrcfore all the more suitable to compensate the 
daughter for the love which her father has failed to give). 
The same holds for her relations vyith P. during^ her engagement 
period. The friendship with the former was carried on appar- 
ently almost under the eyes of her fiance. (Just as the stolen 
money, or rather the sweets bought with the stolen money, 
were enjoyed in the presence of those who had suffered the 
loss.) Thus, both the dream-content and the associations contain the 
motives “ to enjoy forbidden fruits 
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For analytic purposes ^ we may conclude from this dream 
that the patient recognises subconsciously the forbidden pleasure 
gain of her persecutory-delusion, and surmises her loving interest 
in the woman who is supposed to persecute her, and continues to 
relive again and again, behind the mask of her persecution- 
idea, the imagined relation between father and cousin and to 
participate in it as an onlooker. That the patient is really 
approaching deeper insight into the nature of her delusion, is 
revealed by the association dealing with her jealousy of father 
and cousin. This was the first time during the whole analysis, 
that the patient admitted spontaneously a positive, loving atti-_ 
tude towards her father ; up to then she had talked only of 
her antipathy to him. The dream, and the free associations 
to it, show the developing insight into the experiential nature 
of her illness. The patient feels that the libido has something 
to do with her persecutory delusion. If she now continues 
to cherish her ideas of persecution, she robs herself actually of 
the truth, and enjoys something forbidden ; something which 
her co-conscious has already recognised as forbidden, but which 
she cannot yet relinquish, due to a morbid compulsion. The 
identification in the dream with the shopowner (instead of with 
her flighty sister) also serves the purpose of disguise. The 
momentary incapacity to carry out the practic.il consequence 
of her endospychic insight (i.e., the abandonment of the 
persecutory ideas) is alluded to in the dream-scene : “ We 
look for each other, coming and going alternatively, but we 
don’t meet.” The delusional idea and the original thought 
which was replaced by it (" my cousin’s rivalry for the affection 
of my father, poisons my nature ”) cannot meet. 

This example may serve to show clearly how the dream and the fite 
associations and recollections connected with it, correspond with the 
deep-psychic situation of the moment, how they point to it, and how 
they give indirect expression to the analytic situation. 

(4) The various associations which generally show no logical 
link with one another, are being produced under the pressure 
of a leading motif of the dream-content. This former in turn 
covers a deep-psychic dream-forming, affective complex. The 
chain of associations is, therefore, actually irfiuenced and directed 
by this dream-producing deep affective element. Since the effect of 

1 1 assume of course here, too, the primacy of the paranoid constitution ; the 
strength of the homosexual complex is a secondary fact, following from this 
constitution. 
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the endopsychic analytic situation finds expression in the 
manifest dream, the same must hold in respect of the chain 
of association. Tfu kind of associations also throws light on the 
deep-p^hic state of the anaJytic situation ; and indeed everything the 
person analysed may say or do, is being dictated by the analytic affect, 
and consequently alludes to the attitude towards the analyst and his 
therapeutic effort. We always think, speak, act and . . . dream 
in response to needs of the present situatiop, everything that 
is being remembered is only a symbol of a present wish, a 
present fear, an expression of the present mental situcUign. When, 
for instance, the person analysed recounts memories referring 
to the unfavourable outcome of various undertakings, or to 
unsuccessful medical treatments of himself or of others, we 
may be almost certain that hjs latent scepticism (or even the 
negative wish) with regard to the success of the present treat- 
ment is seeking expression. When, on the other hand, the 
manifest dream or the associations accompanying it, deal with 
a positive, successful attitude towards some respected or 
beloved person, then the reproduction of these memories in the 
dream, and the particular associations too, appear to be con- 
ditioned by the emotion of a positive transference. This way of 
looking at the dream-formation makes it unnecessary to inter- 
pret various persons appearing in the dream as symbolic 
representations of the analyst. In whatever way a scene, involving 
motifs of love or friendship may be presented by the dream, this scene 
is, for affect-biological reasons, an expression of a positive transferetKe. 
There is no need to regard the various individual persons of 
the dream as mere substitutes ; the dream reproduces and creates 
images which, in themselves, are adequate to the positive transference- 
etnolion. 

71, A man invites me for lunch, which is to consist of a great 
variety of dishes. With some of these I am familiar, others 
are unknovvn to .me. I find it difficult to make up my mind, 
but the man embraces me, and I accept his invitation. 

Associations : “ My girl-friend often eats with us, and we go 
to the table with arms linked. She interests me almost more 
than my husband, who is in 'the habit of sitting taciturn. She 
also HFen helps me with the_cooking, and invents dishes of 
which I never previously heard.” 

The analytic interpretation is obvious. “ However difficult 
I may find to agree with the solutions given by the analyst 
(varietj' of dishes) the interesting points of view and explana- 
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tions he presents to me, fascinate me (the man embraces 
me). I have come to know a new world (the unknown 
dishes), which, however, I actually have always carried in me 
—though hidden and repressed — (some of the dishes I am 
familiar with).” The trumory of the actual historical eating together' 
with the inventive girl-friend thus becomes the symbolic expression for 
the analytic situation. 

The examples given in this chapter are of a relatively simple 
structure, which is not general ; yet they were chosen as illus- 
trations precisely because of their simplicity. I wanted to 
demonstrate the principle that the analysis-dreams and the free associ- 
ations produced in connection with them, throw light on the analytic 
situation, i.e., on .the most important question with which the p^cho- 
therapist has to be acquainted. Everything else, the person 
analysed can talk about spontaneously, sooner or later. But 
he cannot tell about the finer day-to-day variations in the 
analytic situations ; because he himself is quite unaware of 
them. The only way by which they can be recognised is by 
the more penetrating interpretation of the manifest dream and 
the utilisation of associations. 



CHAPTER X 


THE BIOLOGICAL STATUS OF DREAMS, AND SOME 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF AFFECT i 

(i) IT is proposed in this chapter to present a coherent descrip- 
tion of some observations, established statements and'theoretical 
conceptions about dreams. A life-phenomenon which is so 
very constant and general, pertaining so much to human 
existence, has to be considered as a physiological process, which is 
essential for normal life. The knowledge of all details con- 
cerning it, and also of all regularities and laws revealing them- 
selves in this field, ccitainly merit the attention and interest 
of the medical world as much as other biological functions in 
man. Not least to be taken into aceomit is that any theoretical 
progress, by extending and deepening our insight, might even 
pave the way to a certain therapeutic advance ; this aspect of 
our problem will be con.stdered, though only in the way of 
brief suggestions,* towards the end of these expositions.* 

The drcain-iiriage, of which one becomes conscious after 
awakening, represents the result, the final product of the 
dream ing-proeess. This latter is, therefore, a notion to be 
distinguished from the dream-image, the former being one of 
the functions of the psycho-net oous system.^ This concept implies 
the possibility ol' conceiving the dreaming-process, as taking 
place even when there is no resulting and recollected dream- 
image ill consciousness after awakening. True, in spite of 
the impression that there was no conscious image proper at all, 
such might emerge during the later course of the day. There 
had still been, therefore, a dream-image produced, which haef 
not attained that quality, in virtue of which the dream-image 
becomes conscious. There is, however, a kind of dream- 
experience, after which one feels during the half-sleeping state 
until the moment of awakening, that something definite and 
capable of being described had been dreamt ; yet after com- 
plete awakening, images and ideas, necessary for a “ think- 

* Reproduced from Tijdvhrift voor Psychologie, Jaarg. VI, 1938. 

* This conccrrui, in this rase, disturbance of sleep. 

* Wc do not identify, of course, p^he with the nervous lystem. We are, how- 
ever, only concerned with looking at the dream-probletn with, admitt^y, a 
one-side4, biological bias. In Ch. XI a few supplementary remarks arc added. 

170. 
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able ” and coherent recollection, are absent, and any repro- 
duction is rendered impossible. The author holds that there 
had not occurred any dream-forgetting ; that a forming of 
images, in the sense of waking consciousness, had not taken 
place at all, even during the dream-process. We consider the' 
translation of the dream-feeling into the thought-forms of 
waking stale as a distinct and parallel, or subsequent, event ; 
and in cases as these just mentioned, this transformation and 
translation had not eventuated.^ There is, however, a definite 
feeling, though no conceptual recollection, of a previous 
dreaming-experience. Such kind of dream- experiences present 
a transition-stage to a further possibility, namely, that the 
dreaming-process may occur without resulting in any conscious 
final product, i.e., there does not remain even a vague feeling 
of having dreamt. 

It is possible to conclude approximately from the dream- 
image as to the essential nature and function of the dreaming- 
protess. The content of the former consist of: (i) elements 
originating in life-experiences of the previous day and of JJie 
Immediate past (the day-residue of Fn'ud) ; (2) elements 
constituting deposits of more remote experiences ; (3) finally, 
elements which cannot be easily referred to actual past experi- 
ences. The recognisable elements, loo, appear considerably 
changed ; real events, or their parts, are being continued in the 
dream ; or they arc extended and modified in content. At 
any rate, ZAe dream-process is connected with the function of sensory 
an f mental experien cing. 

Since dreaming is so very closely and inseparably linked up 
with sleeping, there is reason enough to assume a priori that 
it has, more or less definitely, a relation, to the assimiLatory 
proc esses of restor atiem .md which 

occur in ai^incjcascd degree during sleep. 

If we consider dreams which brought fulfilment to a wish, 
denied by reality, or such types of dream which imply pleasant 
hallucinatory experiences of any kind, we easily find in them 
some indications of that assumed assimilatory and restoring 
function and of the participation of dreaming in the general 
tasks assigned to the sleeping state. 

According to Freud — whose endeavour for systematism has 
in any case to be acknowledged — the fundamental dream- 
stimulating force comes from elementary, infantile drives, con- 

I a Ch. I. 
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sisting in libidinous, and jealous-hating tendencies which are 
directed towards near relatives. They suffer in the early stage 
of their manifestation a repression ; but after the fashion of 
non-fulfilled, because un fii lfi U able wishes, they retain an 
indestructible encrgy-cathexis, and they strive then constantly 
for hallucinatory satisfaction in the form of symbolical and 
disguised dream-experiences. Secondarily, also, wishes and 
problems of later, recent actuality are being included into the 
process of dream-formation. Essentially so the dream-process 
represents a means of wish-fulfilment. The proof of this doc- 
trine with regard to dreams, lacking any trace of apparent 
wish-fulfilment in their manifest form, is of such a complicated 
and artificial nature that the strong opposition to this Freudian 
thesis is, at least, understandable. We want only to remark 
that complicated and even astonishing theories may still con- 
tain a nucleus of truth, though there may be a strong emotional 
reaction against them. At all events, the biological signifi- 
cance and role of these infantile tendencies has not yet been 
definitely clarified. Stekel, leatdng the limits of the Freudian 
formula, showed that in dream the solution of recent conflicts 
and also that of the basic life-problem of the individual in 
general, is being attempted. This conception already sug- 
gested what the present autlwr, extending the problem and 
considering it rather from the energetic aspect, formulated by 
the following statement : The drcaming-process is part of the 
biological mechanism including the total of affective events 
in a broader sense.. 

Anything which is considered and called from the viewpoint 
of meanirigful, conceptual thinking, “ intellec tual function ”, is 
in'dis.solubly linked with the production of affect. Any idea 
thought.pf, contains the combination of a conceptual element 
with affect-energy of a variable quantity. It is the latter 
which makes the purely theoretical concept an individually 
coloured thought, a mental element of personal significance, 
belonging to the “living” subject ; it is that which enables and 
eflectuates the experiencing and “ feeling ” of the idea in 
question. Affect is a “ somatic ” factOTj an energetic quality, 
bodily experienced j any stronger affective outburst, emotional 
wave (of joy, anger or fear) doubtlessly runs and spreads 
throughout the body and is being felt by it. The total of 
hum an mental life implies, therefor e, affect-energeti c event s. 

The i.ffect-energctic processes manifest themselves twofold ; 
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there is a j>ure ly subjective general emotional state (of joy, 
anger, fear, expectation, etc.) ; and distinguishably ^ alter- 
ationof individual organic functions, provoked by that emo- 
tional state, as 'paT^tatibhr embarrassment of breathing, 
nausea, etc. It is, however, improbable that smaller degrees' 
of such events should in their essence differ from the stronger 
and more obvious manifestations ; it is, therefore, logical to 
see in every, even the smallest, affective state, the similar bodily 
phenomenon. It is quite natural to assume also, that all such 
processes have an appropriate regulative mechanism ; and, 
in this sense, one may speak of affect-economy, of affect-ener- 
getic metabolism. This would imply the various affective 
currents, with all the parallel and subsequent organic chayges. 
So it is obvious that one part-function of the neuro-hormonal 
system consists in the regulation of affect-economy. 

What is called in general an emotion^ state, represents 
actually the stronger excitatory conditions and the more intense 
energetic changes. In fact, there exists also a continuous, more 
or less equally levelled, affect-current,_ besides the mentioned 
individual strong affective reactions. Similarly, the digestive 
process, gastro-enteral peristalsis, does not occur only at periods 
when there arc subjectively felt and disturbingly strong single 
contractions. True, this is more a superficial analogy and 
external similarity ; however, we have to assume the existence 
of a constant ajfect-tpuu^ just as there is a stabile, basic 
muscular and nervous tonus. We understand by that a normal 
state of stimulation on a continuously equal level. The 
“ emotional reactions ” represent qualitative and quantitative 
changes of this basic, normal current. 

The task assigned to the affect-regulative mechanism wpuH 
consist in tfe" " working up ”, the elaboration of all kind of 
affects ; i.e., the utilisation of the optimal qualities and quanti- 
ties, necessary or beneficial for the furthering of somato-psychic 
well-being, and in the possible neutralisation of affect-currerjts, 
undesirable and harmful in quantitative and qualitative 
respects. The nece.ssity of such a regulation, and the prob- 
ability of its actual existence, appear self-evident by the follow- 
ing considerations. The influence of stronger emotional 
conditions on the cardio-vascular, respiratory and alimentary 
systems is obvious. It is by no means justified and logical to 
assume, that affective stimulations of lesser degree gain no 
access to the same organic functions. It is also very pyDbable 
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that these minor affect-somatic events represent a factor, 
desirable and beneficial for life, for vigour, for the normal life- 
tonus. There must, therefore, exist an optimal condition, 
the excess of which is comparable to a hyper-hormonal flow 
■and its consequences for physiological balance. It might be 
remembered that in the latter field also there is in operation 
an antagonistic and antihormonal regulative function, in order 
to maintain healthy conditions. 

The dreaming-proccss, then, seems to be incorporated in 
this broader regulative mechanism. This is the proper and 
fuller meaning of what was briefly formulated earlier by the 
present author, that the drcaming-process serves the affect- 
ccoqomy and the affect-metabolism.’ One of the conditions 
of .sound sleep is the smooth course of the dreaming-prorcss. 
This implies the effirient elaboration of the affect-energetic 
elements by the special way of the dreaming-act. Dream- 
situations leading to awakening, indicate that the dreaming- 
process has become strained, comparable to an overburdened 
stomach. Too intense peristalsis .similarly disturbs the homo- 
geneity of the ego-feeling, both during waking and sleeping 
states. Since the final, conceptual dream-image which is being 
consciously rememberedj is created in the state of superficial 
sleep, if is natural that any forcible awakening, brought about 
by such overburdening and disturbance of the affect-met- 
abolism, is being accompanied by an unpleasant dream- 
experience, mostly of the anxiety or disgust group. The 
latter, if not of vascular origin, indicate, therefore, difficulties 
or inefficiencies in the process of affect-elaboration in general, 
and perhaps not only the primary presence of genuine guilt 
and fear complexes actively at work. Sec, however, Ch. V, 
(7) and (S). 

It is known that in the course of longer analytical treatments 
incidental sleep-disturbances improve, without any special 
suggestive interference to that end. The analytical process, 
in virtue of its specific dynamism, relieves the affect-economy, 
and effectuates artificially a considerable part of the affect- 
metabolism, i.c., it enables and facilitates a smoother course of 
that physiological process which normally occurs during sleep. 
An ideal hypnotic ought, therefore, to influence also the 
affect-energetic process, partly by damping down its tension, 
and partly by stimulating, furthering positively, its course. 

‘“The Various Dreams of the Same Night,” 1931. 
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Investigations, considering this aspect, might to a certain 
degree improve the rational composition of sleeping-dru^. 

(2) In view of the obvious fact that o^anic evente (such as 
the peristalsis of the overloaded stomach, or a bronchitis 
impeding the breath, or toothache, or fever), exe rt an essential* 
influence on the dream-formation — and this both with regard 
to its general affective colouring and its special content — it is 
customary to speak of somatic dream-stimuli and sources, in 
addition to the psychic, experiential ones. Such are the 
various unpleasant dream-experiences fraught with anxiety, 
disgust and initiated by different organ-disturbances ; the 
source of the stimulation being more or less hinted at by the 
special drcam-contcnt. Such arc, for instance, dreams influ- 
enced by urinary urge, in which one looks for a toilette, or 
spills a glass of water ; or dreams with obvious erotic content, 
accompanying erection and pollution, which arc formed on 
response to an increase of libidinal excitation. 

There is a reasonable need for a unifled conception of the 
total dreaming-process, which would consider the two kinds 
of dream-stimuli as having a common denominatpr. It is logic- 
ally justified to assume that that energetic element, which is 
selected and perceived by the dream-process from psychic 
sources, is, in its essential quality, similar to those stimuli 
which are called the somatic ones. That means : a contraction 
of the intestines, subjectively felt, seems to contain, be.sides its 
pain character, an excitation-quality which, in subjective 
self-perception, appears similar to that of a psychogenic ele- 
ment. By this we want to assert that organic functions imply, 
and also produce, affect-energetic qualities. These affeci*currents, 
originating from and running through the organs, constitifte 
the so-called somatic dream-sources. There is much in favour 
of the idea that all the subjectively felt affective excitements, 
of various intensity and of variously gradated quality, experi- 
enced as emotion in the waking state, essentially consist in 
specific waves of stimulation of the organism, i.e., in specifically 
modified stimulations of its various parts. That which is 
experienced in joy, fear, expectation, and also that which 
accompanies the experiencing of any thought-content, relevant 
to the personality, and the total affect-tonus in general, origin- 
ates in the periphery, in the organs. This part of the James- 
Lange theory, so far as the final energetic current of the elaborated 
subjective emotional state is concerned, seems, for the eipotions 
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of man, incontestable. It is, therefore, no wonder, that in 
sleep also reflections of organic events so frequently and con- 
siderably influence the dream-image and the dreaming-act. 
In fact, this transformation of organic energy into an affective one, 

' within the process of dreaming, seems to be a confirmation of the close 
relation between emotional experience in general on the one side, and 
specific peripheral excitations on the other. It may be borne in 
mind Aat the dream theory of Schernet-tried to deduce ail 
dreaming and all dream-images from the normal and abnormal 
organic functions, assuming that all the dream events are 
essentially symbolic reflections of physiological processes. 
Freud, however, rightly notes that there is no purposive func- 
tjontof dreaming in the exposition of this author. One could 
gain the impression that “ the psyche deals only playfully with 
the stimuli presented to it According to our new, modified 
conception, the affect-regulative mechanism, a branch of which 
is the nightly dreaming, has the task of elaborating and regu- 
lating all the affect-energetic qualities, the similar physical 
stimuli, coming primarily (i.e., not as a consequence of the 
emotions), and continuously, /rom the organs included. We do 
not think here merely of the abdominal or glandular organs, 
but to the same degree of muscles and skin. Thus, it is 
intelligible why all stimuli, impinging on the sleeper, produce 
dreams. These dreams are, in fact, merely signs of that 
process, which elaborates and assimilates the stimuli ; a process 
which, in a different quality and quantity, takes place also in 
the waking state. Naturally, the field of “ organ-sensation 
dreams ” has to be regarded as infinite ; behind every dreaming 
there is tf:c whole psychosomatic life-process. The extent of the 
“"organic dream-sources ” is, therefore, far greater than is 
generally admitted by present-day psychologists of modern 
psychoanalytical orientation. Our conception assumes, in 
agreement with older authors, that the total of organic processes 
is a constant and substantial dream-source ; but it supplements 
this conception by taking into account at the same time the 
infinite wealth of the psychic sources and considering Jjoth 
kinds^ of dream stimuli as qualitatively similar. 

All that heis been said so far, enables us to believe, that the 
dreaming-process, which in the absence of waking conscious- 
ness results in the dream-images proper, continues operating 
even in the waking state. The assumed affect-metabolism, to 
which is related, is similarly a constantly occurring process ; 
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as is the case in general, with all the other biological functions. 
The creating of dream-images during sleep is, therefore, only 
one partial function of the whole dreaming-process. That is 
why the present author suggested the consideration of the 
dream-image, which enters consciousness and waking memory, 
as a final metabolic product of the total dreaming-process ; or more 
exactly, of the affect-metabolic processes on the whole. ^ This 
idea, too, has its incomplete “ forerunner ” in the scientific 
literature. Jlobert *_ (1866) believed that dreams represent 
excretions of thought-elements, not having developed beyond their 
vague, initial embryonic form ; their accumulation, if not 
gaining vent, could be a source of mental disturbance. 

Stekel, however, even asserts — and manifold experiences of 
practical psychoanalysis seem to confirm this — that even the 
formation of genuine images takes place constantly, i.e., even in 
waking, though only in an unconscious quality. Day-dreamers 
are individuals in whom such dream-formation, normally 
occurring only in the back-ground of consciousness, becomes 
intensified and encroaches on clear consciousness. Obsessional 
thoughts similarly represent day-dream elements, protruding 
mth force into awareness and experienced by a part-ego as 
a kind of reality. Delusions, delirious formations in various 
psychotic states, and similarly those of intoxications, are also 
kinds of dream-experiences coming into being during waking 
state, and following the organic deterioration of the inhibitory 
barrier, they intrude into consciousness.® 

The meaningfulness and the complicated structure of this 
metabolic end-product, i.e., of the dream-image, and also its 
value for depth-psychological research, is comparablfe to the 
essential significance of the other “ material ” metabolic end- 
products. Nevertheless, the dream-image possesses, at any 
rate, a far higher potency ; as dreaming itself means essentially 
more than a mere metabolic process. The meaningfulness of 
all psychic phenomena, the dream included, is an additional 
characteristic apart from their purposiveness.* 

At any rate, the conception of Stekel already mentioned, 
according to which even genuine dream-images are created 

^ “ Psyrhotheraln of Paranoid Condiliom,” 1932 . Cf. also Ch. Ill, p. 05 , and 
Gh. VI ( 7 ). 

• Quolrf by Freud. 

* All these formations are, of course, dillerent in many ways from the dream- 
image experienced during sleep. Common to all of them is the realistic, “ con- 
crete ” experiencing ol_ what is, in fact, but an intrapsychic element. 

« Cf. Ch. XII, pp. 834-5- 


N 
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in the waking-state, strengthens the probability of the assumed 
constant dream-energetic and affect regulative system. This 
inclusion of the dreaming-process into the group of the other 
biological processes necessary for normal life, enables us to 
reach a deeper realisation of both the overwhelming role of 
recreative sleep for mental well-being, and similarly the 
unfavourable influence of a disturbed night, especially on 
general mood and intellectual faculty. In sleep, which itself, 
according to modern research, represents an active, positive 
function of the psycho-nervous system and not merely a 
“ negative rest ”, the work of the affect regulative mechanism 
is intensified and extensificd, as compared with the waking 
state'. 

The following interesting observation of daily life finds, too, 
its explanation on the lines of our conception. It occurs 
frequently that one is awakened from sleep by force, or by 
some sudden disturbance ; one, however, feels the intense 
need of a few minutes more sleep, in order to attain the satis- 
factory feeling of having slept enough. If-this need for further, 
thougli short, sleep is not satisfied, thcjvhole day might be 
disturbed. If, however, it has been granted fulfilment, the 
previous whole night’s sleep attains only then its completion. 
I think, in such cases there is a yet unfinished dreaming- 
process, perliaps a particular dream-image has not yet been 
brought to completion, or something similar.* In no case is 
it a question of a simple “ negative rest ” and mere passivity of 
sleep, since in this rcsijcct such few minutes could hardly be of 
any substantial importance. Experience shows that on certain 
days one? is more fit for work after a night of comparatively less 
sfeep — if for instance the latter has begun later than usual — 
than on those days when one feels moody and miserable in 
consequence of such unsatisfied “ last minutes ” of sleep. 
Even such a brief period might be easily of substantial import- 
ance if it is a question of an undisturbed and uninterrupted 
rounding off of a dream-phase. Similarly, we know some 
individuals for whom a ‘‘ nap ” of one. or two-minutes enjoyed 
during the course of their work, suffices to restore mental and 
physical fitness. Dattner, in pointing to this observation, 
speaks of a “ vegetative switching over ” which occurs in such 


* Tlie falling asleep again, after having been almost awake, implies, of course, 
the re-starting of a new dreaming-phase, and makes the new attempt at active 
intentio/al awakening more difficult. (T. Hart.) 
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moments. We think that the essence of this phenomenon 
might also be explained satisfactorily from the viewpoint of 
affect metabolism which, as mentioned above, is more intense 
during sleeping and dreaming. 

For medical practice, therefore, there appears to be an 
increased necessity to bear in mind the psychic aspect in any 
case of insomnia and its correction. Hypnotics which contain 
cortical sedatives will be more efficient, and all the more so 
because the sphere of affect is becoming damped down by 
them. Such an effect of damping down, in some cases, implies 
and even equals the partial relief of mental tension and the 
dissolution of affectively accentuated thought-elements, com- 
parable with an analytical effect. This implies also* the 
usefulness of administering sedatives (bromides, valerian) in 
the course of the afternoon. The pure hypnotics seem not to 
do full justice to the psychological aspect. It might be men- 
tioned once more, that already in the first phase of a psycho- 
analytic treatment, incidental or additional insomnia frequently 
disappears. In spite of the well-known fact that the amount 
of remembered dream-material increases, on account of the 
necessity, pertaining to the method, of recollecting and report- 
ing the dreams, the quality of sleep yet considerably improves ; 
because the analytical procass, by reason of its specific char- 
acter, unburdens the affect-mechanism. In every case where 
the conditions allow, longer analytical examination should play 
an eminent role in the treatment of functional sleep-disturb- 
ances ; and such functional insomnia ought to be supposed 
everywhere, where there is no reason to surmise a circulatory 
or other organic pathological brain-process. The fact that ji 
satisfactory sexual experience facilitates sound sleep, is based 
similarly on its effect, diminishing the mental tension, and 
positively influencing the spheres of emotions. In every case, 
where there is noticeable a reverse influence on sleep, there 
surely a pathological state exists, based on certain complexes 
present, and an analysis, if only brief, is indicated. 

The fact that indigestion and similar enteral disturbances 
might unfavourably affect sleep, has been always recognised 
and practically considered. Yet, even quite small dyskineses, 
subliminal for self-perception, of the abdominal organs, might 
initiate disturbances of sleeping and dreaming. This possi- 
bility follows logically from our expositions above, according to 
which organic stimulations are a constant source of drellming 
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and present a constant object of the affect-energetic processes. 
The present author once suggested, therefore, that in order 
to eliminate such minor tensions of the organs, sleeping drugs 
. should contain also papaverin or its derivatives. However, so 
far no final and conclusive opinion could be gained as to the 
value of such a measure. 

Summary 

The dream process has to be considered as a purposive, 
biological phenomenon, essential to normal life. It is included 
in the affect-regulative processes of the nervous system. Sleep 
disturbances originate mostly from dysfunctions of the affect- 
mcttibolism. The dream-image, remembered after awaking, 
appears to represent a kind of metabolic end-product of the 
dream-energetic process. Its diagnostic value in the treatment 
of psychogenic troubles is not only equal to the role assigned 
to material laboratory investigations, but surely exceeds it. 
That energetic quality which, as organic stimulation, influences 
dream formation, is similar, or even equal in kind, to that 
energetic material, which, ensuing from psychic experiential 
sources, represents an essential part of dream-formation. The 
aim of treatment of sleep disturbances should lie, in most of 
the cases, in a positive furthering, and relieving of, the affect- 
metabolism. 



CHAPTER XI 


ARCHAIC AND INFANTILE TRAITS 

SOME authors (as Freud, H. Ellis, Jung, etc.) emphasise that 
dreams show many infantile traits, as well as traits correspond- 
ing to primitive Levels of human evolution. One peculiarity 
of dream-formation, that of personifying processes occurring 
within the psychosomatic organism, does indeed reveal an 
obvious relation to both these aspects. It is true that the baby 
plays with parts of his own body, as if they were external 
objects, and also that the small child speaks of himself in ^e 
third person, i.e., without making any distinction — in his 
language at least — between “ I ” and “ You ”. There is, 
therefore, a certain similarity between the objectification, 
personification of subjective phenomena, as effectuated by the 
dream, and the behaviour of the child. I think, without 
however going very deeply into this problem, that any far- 
going conclusion is not quite cogent. The .speaking of oneself 
in the third person (“John is a good boy to-day ” instead of 
“ I am a good boy to-day ”) is certainly indicative of a yet 
incomplete ego-formation in the child ; but essentially it is 
a provisional adoption of how the adults of his surreymdings 
are speaking about him and about others. It is difficult to 
know how much true objectification is implied in such a manner 
of speech, or in the playing of babies with their toes. I have 
pointed out (Ch. V) that the dream-ego certainly"** knows ” 
that all the dream-elements actually belong to one homogeneous, 
unitary personality, but it experiences for other reasons the 
“ parts ” of it in a personified and dramatised form. Similarly, 
the child employs modes of personification and dramatisation 
in his expressions (in play and speech), without having, how- 
ever, a split self-perception in a true, deeper sense. It is 
obvious that his imagination allows such a playful objectifi- 
cation, without being inhibited by the sense for reality. Yet 
the phenomenon of externalising his bodily parts implies 
probably play rather than any deeper deficiency. 

More serious significance for our problem is to be found in 
references to the “ savage ”, the man as yet unexperienced in 
natural science who animates, personifies and extefnalises, 

i8i 
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i.e., views as “ foreign apparitions ” his own feelings, just as 
does the dream-ego. I would like to remark : If men of the 
earliest cultural levels dreamed differently than we do, or not 
at all, then we may see in the present modes of dream-repre- 
' sentation, and also in “ infantile ” fashions of thinking and 
expressing oneself, such archaic mechanisms (without admit- 
ting, however, that they signify, and are at present, no more 
than simple remnants and traces). But if man has always 
dreamt as we do, has always experienced physiological and 
psychic events in a pictorial and dramatised fashion, then 
I would reverse this argument and surmise : the scientifically 
unexperienced primitive man has made use of his unconscious 
drcsMn-mechanisms, and carried them over into the thinking 
of his waking life. In virtue of an unconscious realisation of 
the modes at work in the psychic depths and dreaming, he 
carried out his waking thinking and explaining in a similar 
fashion. This statement will probably encounter opposition ; 
but it may jierhaps stimulate a few readers to give some thought 
to the pKiblem. ... It is, of course, quite possible that I am 
wrong in this hypothesis. But even if we were really dealing 
with mere “ archaic ” mechanisms, I should definitely refuse 
a too simple explanation. It has been maintained in this 
work that the “ scenic experiencing ” in the dream is possibly 
a mechanism, built into the rest of the physiological processes, 
a mechanism which, to us as we are nowadays, constitutes 
a physiological necessity, though pcrhap.s not absolutely 
e.sscntial to maintain life, yet desirable and useful from the 
viewpoint of complete somato-psychic health. The archaic 
mcchaniftns, then, would be put at the service of this experi- 
encing-funrlion in present-day man. Only those who do not 
regard the drcam-expcricncc as being at work constantly, but 
as an image, a hallucination constituting a reactive product 
to a disturbing stimulus, and as merely the effect of such a 
stimulation, only they can logically doubt the physiological 
significance and necessity of the slecp-dream-cxpericnce, 
and implicitly deny the .systematic and purposive use of the 
“archaic ” mechanisms. But we cannot help seeing a “ bio- 
logical function ” in the whole process of dreaming, all its 
detailed characteristics included. This question has been 
discussed in Gh. X from the viewpoint of “affect-economy”. 
The statements and suggestions there, however, must be 
suppler icnted by taking into special consideration also the 
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formed, scenic dream-images. The dream is a true experience, 
the dream-scene is experienced. That which is being experi- 
enced in it, are functions and. processes of the psychosomatic ego. 
In principle, it is the same, whether there occur in the dream 
an experiential perception of inner organic events, or a per-' 
ception of external stimuli in their effect on the ego, or of 
psychic processes proper ; all three groups of phenomenon are 
only constituents of the ego-totality. There is only one kind of 
dreaming within the human organism. In dreaming, the whole 
psychoaffective content (the physical, organic stimuli arc 
included, viz., Gh. X) is being “ elaborated ”, and the total ego 
experienced. It is as if it were a specially organised, intensified 
ego-feeling, which latter constitutes also an important aspect 
of the personality of our waking being. ‘ The various dream 
images arc parts, traces of this sclf-cxpericncing process occur- 
ring in sleeping. There is some formal justification for separ- 
ating these images from the total dreaming-expericnee, and 
for viewing them, as already .suggested, as sr)me kind of final 
metabolic product. It is, however, an end-product which 
originates from the psychoaffective sphere, thus pointing to the 
infinite spheres of “ mind ” and of” life The explanations 
on affect-metabolism and the corresponding nomenclature 
should, therefore, not be misinterpreted as expressing a one- 
sided, purely materialistic and mechanistic viewpoint. 

Personification, scenic dramatisation, and symbolism proper 
are, as far as I can sec, related processes. They certainly are 
ro in the dream. Thus symbolism, too, is an “ archaic ” 
mechanism. It plays the leading role in the world of ideation 
when one thinks vaguely, emotionally, without diftinct and 
clear conception. Wc have seen that in_thc art_and poetry ’of- 
modei;n man, and similarly m dreaming, symbolic substitute- 
formation and representation indicate an extension of the 
content, through more abundant connections with associations. 
Restriction of such associations forms the essence of cognising, 
defining and realistic thinking, which tends to circumscribe 
its object. If sleep and dreaming really constitute a renovation 
of the psychosomatic personality, a descent into the depths 
and ” primitive sources ” of life, then a return to “ archaic ” 
forms must be connected with this ; not only because the 
“ primitive ” is intrinsically the older, the ” source ” ; but also 
because it is, as already mentioned, more abundant, more 
capable of accepting and giving new, extended, deepening 

» Cf.iipp. 59. 931. 
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contents. I do not propose to go any further into this nebulous, 
“ philosophising ” discussion ; as in the previous chapters, I 
much prefer to remain clear, uncomplicated in presentation, 
though not too profound. On the probable archaic origin of 
the individual dream-symbols, cf. Ch. VI ; the reader is also 
referred to the work of O. Rank on “ Psychoanalytic Contri- 
butions to Mythus-research ”. 

It is here that the deep and interesting views of Jung should 
be, at least briefly, described. In his opinion — and he has 
supported his statements by extensive studies of culture-history 
— the deepest unconscious of the individual has its share in the 
historical collective psyche. Just as the body bears traces of 
its phylogenetic past, so also does the brain-function. Hence 
the unconscious contains inherited “ patterns ”, and he calls 
these images, expressing complexes, archetypes. Animals and 
persons of different type represent deeply rooted potentialities, 
primitive human tendencies. The interpretation of such 
elements can be found, according to this author, in different 
concepts of the mythus of all ages and nations. Horse^ for 
instance, is such a widely found archetype, representing ia 
dream the instinctive, animal, subhuman side in general ; at 
the same time, the lower regions of the body, as the source 
from where these animal drives take their origin. It can stand 
for the unconscious mind, representing the animal, non- 
human psyche. It symbolises also dynamic power which 
carries one, and occasionally carries one away, disregarding 
limitations and difficulties. 

The bullj the ass, the pomegranate, and similarly lightning 
and the dance, symbolise in mythology and folk-lore the power 
of fertility and of healing, i.e., the “ creative mana ”, the more 
obvious, direct representation of which is the phallus. Jung 
states that the racial origin of some individuals can be "recog- 
nised by the archetypes prevailing in their dreams. 

I should like to add that I firmly believe that certain dream- 
patterns of each individual are inherited motifs. If the dream- 
images contain representations of the “ psychosoma ” — and 
this is the view propounded here— then it is only logical that 
there must be such inherited dream-patterns. I had, and 
have frequently, the impression when trying to trace the 
origin of my own dreams that for some dream-elements no 
effort succeeds in producing associations, recollections which 
point tf- the historical past of the individual. We all experience 
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sometimes in dreams places, for ests, h ouses of a p eculiar chzu*- 
^cter, which certainly do not fit into anything we might have 
experienced during our individual life, in reality or in painting. 
Apart from this phenomenon, the close dependence on the 
organic structure of dream-formation is bound to result in 
certain inherited modes of dream-representation. This, how- 
ever, does not mean necessarily the archetypes of Jyng, but 
rather some individual and intrinsic characters, pertaining to 
the closer family-gene. 

The infantile element in dreams can be described as follows. 
Apart from the basic “ infantile dream-stimulus” postulated by 
Freud, it must be admitted that the manifest dream really con- 
tains allusions to periods of life, lying far in the individual past. 
Associations are even more liable to lead there. In addition, 
we must look upon the relative lack of inhibitions, the disregard 
of social barriers, as well as the lack of consideration for what 
is possible and expedient, as an apparent return to an immature, 
infantile stage. But according to what has been said above, 
this means only a formal placing into the class of infantilisms. 
The dream is an intensified “ego-expcricnce ” ; hence it follows 
automatically that barriers arising from social and ethical 
considerations cannot have the same strength as they do in 
shaping the waking life and its thinking. As regards the lack 
of logic and deficient consideration of concrete facts and 
physical barriers, we must remember that we are here dealing 
with personified ego-representations ; that the subconscious 
and dream-ego “ knows ” about the psychological fact that the 
inner, and not the outer, world is being dreamt. Hence, there 
is actually no reason for taking into consideration, a?^my rate, 
barriers belonging to the outer world of our life. In this con- 
nection, therefore, it is preferable to speak of forms of infantile 
thinking, rather than of its essential quality. The dream-experi- 
ence makes use of these infantile forms of thinking, because 
they are, under certain circumstances obtaining within the 
psyche, more suitable for the purposes of dreaming, and 
because, on the other hand, there is no reason for not employing 
such illogical, unreal forms. That mode and that process is being 
used by the dream which will enable, at any particular moment, 
the most abundant elaboration of the ego-experience. For 
dreaming is essentially one special way of ego-experiencing ^ ; the latter, 
hawmer, seems to be — because of its constant occurrence — a psycho' 
physiological need, an indispensable life-condition. 

» Cf. Cll XII, p. 234. ■ 



CHAPTER XII 


PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION i 

(i) IN this chapter we shall draw some conclusions from our 
discussions, emphasising whatever may be of use for special 
dream-interpretation, as required and practised in psycho- 
therapy. From the very close connection of the various con- 
stituents of the dreams — we have in mind here especially the 
simultaneous and intermixed representation of organic and 
psyehic processes — follows necessarily the postulate to look 
upon the dream image as an ovei^determined * Jornuilion. Since 
in the dream organogenic and psychic material coalesce into 
a unity (and we maintain that for the subconscious both consti- 
tute essentially quite similar stimulus-material),® it is certain 
also that different psychic elements, though of the most varied 
origin, may meet in one and the same dream-image. Funda- 
mentally, there is only one total consciousness, not single 
thoughts. Similarly, there is only one, admittedly compli- 
cated dream-world, not individual, separate dream-elements. 
Like every experience, ihe dream-experience is a unity. _ Thus it is 
certain thatTusFoncal andTunctionaT elements arc present in 
the dream simultaneously, and amilarly wc have to suppose, in 
principle at least, that elements of thc_pastj serving as a life- 
basis, attitudes of the present, and plans for the future, co-exist 
in every dream. The phenomenon of condensation, ffie existence 
of which',' in respect of the individual dream-elements, was 
discovered and proved by Freud, is so fundamentally a much 
more general dream quality. Associations to the manifest 
dream also show that its elements belong to levels which differ 
greatly in content and temporal origin. But this condensation 
of the dream-image, unlimited in principle, is merely a theo- 
retical postulate. In actual practice we find that not every 
dream-image allows us to penetrate to the same degree into the 
whole conglomeration of relations which, in principle, are 
supposed to lie at the back of the dream. Nevertheless, there 
is absolute justifitation in any given case in trying to trace these 
various relations and aspects. 


> Add Ch. I (14). 
» Ch./X. 


* Occasioned simultaneously by several sources. 

186, 
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(2) I shall add here a few paragraphs which I published 
in 1933 in the journal Psychoanalytische Praxis under the title 
“ Symptom und determinierende Komplexe im Traumbild 
The interpretation of the few dreams given there may appear 
somewhat schematic ; this was the consequence of my en- 
deavour to restrict the discussions to the most important and 
relevant points ; yet definitely due also to the fact that I was 
considerably younger at that time. All this, I hope, does not 
invalidate the argument of the article. 

The classical investigations of H. Silberer have shown clearly 
that the dream-image does n ot deal only with the “ideal content”, 
i.e., with the “ subject of our thinking and feeling,” bjjt also with 
the “ state and functions of the psyche His investiga^ons 
started from the close relation existing between the hypnagogic 
(ante-sleep) hallucinations on the one hand, and the waking 
thoughts and bodily positions, immediately preceding them, on 
the other. His conclusions could then be transferred to dreams 
proper. 

I shall attempt to give first a brief account of Silberer’ s main 
discoveries, illustrating them through a dream investigated by 
me. An intelligent, middle-aged business man one day realised 
that the struggle^ between radicalism and conservatism had 
not been fought to a conclusion in the deeper levels of his mind. 
Nevertheless, he refused to occupy himself any further with 
the problem, because it was of no importance whatsoever for 
him. He felt too old and inert to put his convictions, based 
on mere feeling, into the frame of a detailed philosophical 
system. The following night he dreamed : 

72a. It is a question of two books by the famous mathemati- 
cian, Poincare, which are supposed to be brought nearer to each 
other, but which all the same remain at a constant distance. 

The mathematician, Poincare, is also famous for his books 
in defence of religion. His two books in the dream, according to 
the dreamer, point to the radical, materialistic Weltan- 
schauung (mathematical, way of thinking) and to the con- 
servative (religious) one. In that pare of the dream in which 
th^ two books “ are supposed to be brought nearer to each 
other, but remain at a constant distance ”, the inert way of 
thinking of the dreamer referred ^o above, i.e., his psychic atti- 
tude to the whole problem, is brought out graphically. 

* Symptom and Determinative Complexes in the Dream-imagi\ 
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The dreamer added that the dream-experience was accom- 
panied by pain^l feelings and lasted for some time ; the 
images re-emerged again and again after short pauses. He 
also thought that it had been very cold that night and that he 
had been constantly engaged in retrieving his blankets, which 
kept sliding off him. This recollection brought forth a supple- 
ment to the dream as related : 

726. The books appeared to be icy-cold. . . . 

There is no doubt that this “ icy-cold ” feeling in the dream 
owed its inception to the cold night, or rather to the siiding-ofF 
of the blankets ; thus the two books whose failure to come 
together had created such a painful impression, reflected at 
the same time the ever-repeated attempts to retrieve the 
blankets. (Hence the frequent re-emergence of the dream.^ 

The property of the dream in virtue of which the state of the 
psyche and also that of the body is represented pictorially in the 
dream image, was called by Silbercr “ autosymbolism 

The equal participation of thoughts, affective and organic 
processes in the “ stimulation ” of dreams, points to the close 
connection of the dreaming with the total of the physiological 
reactions and life processes in general, and suggests that the 
dreaming might carry a biological significance, essential for 
normal life. (Cf. Ch. X, where this aspect of the problem is 
discussed in detail.) A scientific theory which sees in the 
dream nothing but the deposit of subconscious events and of 
repressions, does not do^ j ustic e to such a complicated and 
constant life phenomenon. I should not hesitate to ascribe 
tp the 3ream-process a range of function, as extensive and 
important within the total sphere of physiological events as 
that of the circulation of the blood, of the alimentary, of the 
excretory or of the endocrine systems. While, however, all 
these organic systems represent relatively independent func- 
tional units, besides their ultimate action on the whole organ- 
ism, the dream-process seems to collect stimuli, taking their 
origin from all the various fields, including, of course, the 
cerebro-psychic mechanism, in order to submit them to its 
regulative “ working-up ” process.^ (In the customary way 

' The fact that in the dream-image — i.c., the conscious product of the dream- 
producing process — the “ psychic ” influences are especially noticeable, is due 
in the first place to the greater difficulty of recognising the influence of somatic 
stimuli. The dreamer is able to give information about only a few subjectively 
felt or^uiic processes. Furthermore, it is probable that the psychic events are 
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“ organic ” and “ psychic ” dream sources • have been dis- 
tinguished.) This view on the nature of the dream process 
may facilitate the understanding of some peculiarities of the 
dream-image ; in particular that of the analytically discovered, 
but actually not yet explained, “ condensation If the dream- 

process has the physiological task of regulating and elaborating 
(in a way, the true nature of which is not yet disclosed to us), 
all the stimulus-quanta, split off from the whole psychosoma, 
then the dream-image which originates from this activity must, 
of course, reflect all the energy-transformations taking place 
within the organism (as in the different organ-functions or 
with the conativc and emotional processes, etc.). In this way 
a condensation of a doubled character originates : on th» one 
hand somatogenic and psychogenic influences are being fused 
together, and on the other hand various different thought- 
elements are being compressed. The dream cited above 
clearly exemplifies this. 

In a similar way we can explain the overt, symbolic or only 
half-suggested representation of parapathic ® symptoms in the 
dream. There is an energetically charged complex in the 
subconscious psyche, pertaining and corresponding to the 
symptom, whether it be a pure psychic or an organ-neurotic 
one, even in those intervals when the patient is free from an 
attack. The excitation, impinging on the current dream- 
formation from this source, must inevitably affect also the 
dream-representation of this symptom. I’hus, a neurotic 
asthmatic patient dreams now about a breath-taking duel, now 
about some large event where the window is violently opened, 
now about some over-crowded meeting, where he is flRmmed in 
on all sides. In all these images there is some feature, suggest- 
ing the actions of the respiratory apparatus in the state of 
dyspnoea. The “ breath-taking ” duel contains the element 
of subjectively felt lack of breath ; the large crowd at the 

actu^ly more extenaye than the “ material-oiganir ” processes. Cf. J. H. 
Schultz’s statement in his Lekrbuch der P^hoOierapK : “ The body is only part 
of the Psyche 

^ Cf. Ch. V, p. 127. 

• An expression of Stekel, equivalent to the term “ neurotic ”. Parapathy 
signifies “ emotional disturbance, creating symptoms ”. Yet, primarily organic 
symptoms are also hinted at in the dream-image. In all organ-symptomatic 
cases the dream-element might originate from the subliminally always present 
symptom, and not necessarily from the underlying energetic complex. We think, 
howem, that even in “ pure ” organic cases U is the secondary or simiUtaneously present 
p^Mc content, grafted upon the pathological process, which brings about the influence on 
the pgiche and on the dreaming. 
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meeting, mirrors the bronchial spasm, as it hampers his breath- 
ing ; the violent opening of the window corresponds in its 
dynamism to his frantic efforts to end this spasm. 

Those parts of the dream-image which contain an auto- 
' symbolic representation of the patient's symptoms offer us in their 
constituents highly valuable hints with regard to important 
complexes. I shall give three examples : 

(i) This was the dream of a young man who was treated for 
er ecti ve difficulties : 

73. A st^ion. — there is gresU disorder. Several trains are 
ready to depart, but none of them move. There seems to 
have been a eollision. . . . On one side one can see a heap 
*bf wreckage, and something longish and round projects from 
it. This object becomes longer and longer, one can see 
gradually more of it, till finally it turns out to be a female's 

Jeg. *' " 

This dream was accompanied by an erection. It is not 
difficult to recognise in the longish object which erects more and 
more, the autosymbolic representation of the process of genital erection. 
The female body belonging to the projecting leg, which is 
buried under the wreckage, points clearly to a sadistic complex. 
Indeed, there could be found in the patient's anamnesis a period 
of his youth, during which his sexual thinking was accompanied 
by markedly ffto^Aij/fcjihantasics of “ being beaten (The 
object projecting more and more from the heap of ruins, 
signifies, at the same time, the process of analysis, in its striving 
for growing clearness.) 

(ii) The following two dreams, both occurring during one 
night, were reported by a young man who was suffering from 
the feeling, that “ there were no normal relations between him 
and the world around him ”. Everything seemed strange and 
he felt himself similarly strange to others. 

74. This dream takes place in Spain, at the time of the 
In(]|uisition. I am sitting with some people who have, on 
their heads^ very high, pointed hats. There is somebody 
underneath the table (male or female), who attempte fellatio 
on me. Suddenly the myrmidons of the Inquisition come in 
and we have to flee. ... 

Association : Memory of a one-day relation with a man who 

' Qoi^ious magachisiL is .based on primary, repressed sadism. In fact, both 
tendenci^ are in several cases simultaneously present. ~ 
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carried out fellatio on him ; this experience ended for my 
patient in dissatisfaction and disappointment. 

75. I am going through the streets _of Paris in an excursion 
bus j for hours we see nothing but endless tramlines. I am 

■^ery disappointed. 

In the first dream the dreamer finds himself in 3.jtrange 
country ; the time of the action is also very remote (400 years 
ago). This is a picturalisation of the subjectively felt ^yss 
between the patient and the world in general, i.e., an illuiwn tP 
the symptom which is being treated. (At the same time there is 
an indication of analytical resistance ; the complex should 
remain foreign to consciousness.) In the second dream ^this 
feeling iTrepresented by the mdless, and apparently aimless, 
drive through the streets of Paris, where one expects so many 
enjoyable sights. (Here also we find an expression of analytical 
resistance : a determination not to get anywhere, to maintain, 
the status quo.) The first dream contains the h omo sexual 
fellatio complex (see also the pointed hats) which is alluded to 
in the second dream by the Parisian pleasure trip (“Jrench 
love ”). At the same time these two dreams illustrate an 
observation which I have described elsewhere,^ viz., that often 
the dreams of the same night contain in their manifest form 
or in the associations given to them, the same motifs, and that 
these identities point to important complexes. (Cf. also the 
repeated theme of disappointment.) Up to the time of his 
treatment the patient expected too much from his fellow 
humans, i.e., bodily tenderness ; consequently, he was disap- 
pointed and dissatisfied by the usual relations whict^were, of 
course, much less close than he demanded. Hence his morbid 
feeling of remoteness from the world. 

(iii) A girl suffering from an extrapyramidal tremor, greatly 
increased by a psychic conflict,* dreamed several times : 

76. I am driving in a black car, which shakes so much that 
I almost fall out. 

The association given to the car was hearse. The patient’s 
basic complex was rooted in violent feelings of hatred and 
jealousy towards her sisters, whom she considered more success- 

* “ The Different Dreams of the Same Night.” (Cf. also Ch. IV (7).) 

* The recent psychic trauma occurred during her febrile illness, after which 
the slight ‘‘ postencephalitic ” symptoms appeared. First hypnotherapy, and 
later analytical “ katharsis ” brought about a considerable relief for a lijg time. 
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ful in social life. The shaking of the car alludes to the tremor, the 
blofk car to the (openly admitted) haire d and death-wishes. (There 
is also an allusion to the analytic ‘^“^akingup ”, which makes 
repressed contents “ fall out ”.) 

These examples show how the dream-representation of the 
symptom on the one hand, and certain actions and events in 
the dream on the other hand, are built up, so to speak, on the 
same “ dynamic frame ” ; the supplementary and embellishing 
elements which are added to this foundation point to important 
complexes, influential for the life of the dreamer. I once 
formulated this briefly : fhe dream-picture of the ^mptom is 
painted with the lines and colours of the complexes. \ The fact that 
an allusion to the analytic situation is usually woven into the 
dream is explained by the fact of transference, i.e., the sub- 
conscious tendency to transfer all affectively coloured psychic 
tendencies, including those ensuing from the individual com- 
plexes (pathological and normal sentiments) to the analyst 
and his work. Thus the state of the analysis at any time is 
also represented by means of the complex — and symptom- 
colours. (Cf. Gh. IX.) 

This rule of interpretation can, of course, be applied to any 
kind of dream-material. As examples I may at random quote 
two dreams cited by other writers. One of the several dreams 
of an ereutophobic (blushing) patient, which all confirm the 
“ condensation rule ” outlined above (as far as the necessary 
associations are added), runs ; * 

77. I accuse my fiancee, take my flash-light and bang it on 
the floor till the glass breaks. 

. The blushing is suggested by the flashing of the light. 
Throwing away the lamp relates to the death-wish against 
the suspected fiancee (extinction of light or life) ; and also to 
the analytical resistance. All this is contained in a single 
situation-image. 

Another simple and instructive dream is the following.® 
The young man who dreamed it was suffering fromj^amin- 
ation-fear : 

78. I am standings before the examination-committee clad 
only in my shirt. I feel very embarrassed. 


* V. Kongreisber. fwr Psychotherapie, 1930. (Report on the V. Congress for 
Psychotherapy.) 

' Kn^ei in P^h. Praxu, Vol. 3, No. 4. 


* Feldman ibtd. 
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Here also we find th6 symptom', complex (exhibitionism) 
and the analytical sitjiation united into one dream-situation. ^ 

(3) The multifopnity of symbolic substitution is almost 
unlimited. States ortEe"body and of the p^che, instinctive 
drives and different men^ tendencies, are ^ represen ted in 
most varied ways and forms. Organic stimuli^ instinctive tendencies 
and'aititudes~ may be repfesenUd in dreams by persons, animals, objects 
or even places of a certain significance. This fact justifies us in con- 
sidering all possible substitute formations, when looking for the 
meaning and context of the dream. One and the same image 
may portray a relationship to the outer world, to persons or 
events, and indicate at the same time a functional content, i.e., 
a state of the psyche. When in dream No. 12 the full basin 
represents the full bladder, at the same time it stands for the 
motif of the difficulty in which the disturbed sleeper finds him- 
self. The r61e taken here by the full and disturbing bladder, 
in other cases may be played by a different objective event in the 
outer world or by a real person. We find in every dream- 
image which pictorialises the reaction to a disturbing stimulus or 
to an external condition, the representation of that stimulating 
factor, and at the same time the representation of the ensuing 
and accompanying psychic state. Frequently it is the same 
dream-fragment which portrays both, as in the example just 
quoted. Yet, since the dream contains in fact far more than 
simply the reaction to some particular event or stimulus, 
which we have come incidentally to know, we may always try 
to interpret the same image or dream-fragment in various 
ways, even though there is no apparent connection between 
one motif and the others. If we were in the positic® to grasp 
at any moment all those elements, which in their totality 
make up the actual state of the psyche, or its cross-section 
at any given moment, then we should also be in the position 
to see all the connections. But as this is not possible, we may, 
for practical purposes, grope in various directions from the 
original dream-element, suspecting various attitudes and facts 
behind this element, even though the intrinsic connections of 
all these individual items and complexes are liidden from us. 

Let us consider first a simple example which illustrates this. 
The following dream was reported by a doctor, an ^tistic 
^an, who was suffering from general difficulties of adjustment : 

^ Dream-situation b one simultaneous part of the more or less complicated 
dream-event, one mdividual “ situation ” of the whole story. 
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79. There is a funny reH-rheelced m an in fro nt of m e : 
I undertake an ana^exploration. We j^e^ together ; he 
smilcs^cynically. 

From the associations we learn that his fa ther had re d 
chee^ and also used to smilp rynirally. Furthermore, the 
face reminded the patient of a col league who annoyed him by 
his constant critidsm and his conceit. Finally, he admitted 
that he had been sufFmng from ^u^^_ani and was wont to 
scratch himself so badly, even during sleep, that his pyjamas 
became full of holes. 

It is more than probable that we are dealing here with an 
organically stimulated dream. It seems obvious that the man 
hadKundertaken an “ anal exploration” on himself during sleep. 
Added to this is his “ objective ” interpretation in reference to 
his father ; the latter often hurt him by his ceaseless and unjust 
criticism, and kept him altogether too much under paternal 
control. At the end of the therapeutic session we succeeded 
also in discovering in the dream his mockery of the analyst and 
his derision of the analytical treatment as mere superficial 
conversation. This was indicated jocosely by the patient in 
his behaviour and his remarks, which both should be regarded 
as complementary associations to the dreams previously related. 
(“You are not very tired, my daily work is different”, and so 
on.) In this example there is no apparent association between 
the organic stimulus and the various psychic motifs. One 
might, perhaps, assume that the pruritus ani was itself of 
psychic origin, or at least intensifed by som e comple x ; per- 
haps even directly connected with the patient’s attitude towards 
his fathet ; or that the patient puls himself in the place of his 
analyst, and, in turn, wants to examine him from homosexual 
tendencies? However, these suppositions could hardly be 
regarded as self-evident, as tliere was not anything to confirm 
them. 

The connection appears clearer in the following example. 
A young female pa tient, who was suffering from agoraphobia 
and preebrdial pr^UTe" (the latter was the consequence of 
a slight hyperthyroidism) , dreamed : 

80. I see a dishjy vith a m ouse in side. The mouse is to die. 
Then it is a woman who is to die. I wake up with heart- 
pressure ; I have the feelingT might die. 

The associations Jead- in various directions ; but one thread 
running through them all is clearlyTecognisable. First came 
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the thought of her mother who was suffe ring from heart-bains . 
Then she thought of a man, the lover of her mother, who 
spoke about a mou se when she met him last. She felt Imrt 
by the intimacy between the two, and was ashamed on that , 
ac count. She cannot eat ; everything disgusts her, as a mouse 
in a dish does. He r own “ friend ” (she is also unhappily 
married), has a na me sim ilar to t hat of h er mother’s friend. 
Her consc ienc e troub les he r becau se iiLlicr_own love_affair, 
and she feels she ought not to bear a grudge against her mother 
because of hers. Her husband speaks derisively about^the 
mother’s love-affair. She then remembers an_q|2scene story 
her father once told about a mouse. Her father is jealoys 
of his wife : but he tolerates the existing conditions. *He 
drink s, and for years he has sl^t apart fr om her mo ther. 

We need not add any further explanation. The coherent 
condensation of the different details behind the dream-image 
is obvious. Let us remember that the manner of producing 
associations differs from one patient to the other ; and even 
the same person associates differently on different occasions. 
In many cases intermediate links remain unconscious ; also 
the distance of the association from the initial dream element 
varies considerably (Ch. IV (6)). Discoveries which appl y. 
say, to tender c ent o f all dream s , ma y be generalised quite" 
j usti fTably. It follows from the intrinsic nature of dream 
formation that an exact investigation of the material meets with 
enormous difficulties. 

(4) Just as the subconscious part of a psychic content is not 
completely congruent with its conscious counterpart (cf. pp. 
63-6), just as repressed elements become also different froqi 
their original content, similarly we find that the dream is 
not simply a condensed, abbreviated formation, which is 
essentially identical with the total of its “ latent ” content. 

I should say that the dream and its parts correspond to a multi- 
tude of original elements, like two things which belong to 
each other, yet which are not identical and even not necessarily 
similar. Dream-interpretation, then, is essentially a conclusion a 
posteriori. We cannot say definitely that the various elements 
and relations which we find in the associations, are really con- 
tained in the dream image, really make up the “ content ” of the 
dream. But there is a degree of probability that they indicate 
the sources, i.e., the external experiences, or self-perceptions, 
which have supplied the deep-consciousness with that ma«.%rial, 
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the derivatives of which are woven into the dream. But apart 
iiom this genetic point of view, we have to consider the dream 
image as a whole, possessing one unitary, self-sufficient content, 
to delimit which may, however, be frequently difficult. In 
the tree likewise, we know that there is a root, but its ramifications 
are too extensive to allow its exposure as an unmutilated whole. 
Theoretically, however, we can delimit the dream content 
proper. The dream creates a new situation from its constituent 
elenients ; everytHng that pertains to the delineation of this situation 
(though the dreamer does not describe explicitly all the details 
of the implicit content) , is definitely part of the dream. As pointed 
out elsewhere, the intuitive inter preter should Jeel himself 
intd the dream-event t^^ffipathy ")7 ^uld let the image in 
its tbtsdity pass througkhis qwnjpsychcj^ let it enterjiis mental 
eye ; then his own inner fund of experience will supply him 
with the n^ss'ary's^plements ; with whatever is needed to 
transTo^m the verbalised dreaih-imaj^e into a “ livmg content ”. 
Just in the same manner as the apparently monochromatic ray of 
sunlight is de-composed into its mdivt^tdl and differently coloured 
components, by_being passed through a prism.^ "Every image which 
belongs to the dream, every object which plays a part in the 
delineation of a scene, signifies something, means “ intrapsychic 
life But, again, this is 'only theory. In actual practice 
we have to rest content with discovering single motives, and 
for psychotherapeutic purposes actually only certain elements 
and relations are important. The primary significance of the 
manifest dream is, of course, a natural presupposition. If the 
dream-mechanism finds it necessary to create the manifest 
dream, then it is not justifiable to take it as entirely non-essential. 

A neurotic asthmatic jatient wakes up with badly i mpe ded 
breatl^g and remembers this dream : 

81 . I had to fighp with a Itqnin a jtnall room ; I was tCTribly 

afraid and threw the~^ ndow open in order to escape. 

When one puts oneself into this situation and pictures to 
oneself the narrow room, the threatening beast of prey so near, 
the tension, the fear, the sudden stopping of the breath in 
frightened expectation, the thoughts and alternating plans of 
escape ; and at the same time the occasional, momentary 
admiration for the mighty king of beasts, the feeling of one’s 
own, smallness, of succumbing ... (1 am only describing 

/ ^ Intmtat Driam-Interpftlatum, 1930. * Of. p. 36. 
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* 

the most superficial and obvious reactions) — then we have 
not only a plastic representation of brea thing diffic ulties, of bronchial 
spasm and of the fi ght for dilation of the bronchi (throwing 
open the windows), but also some idea of the fullness of feelings 
in such a serious state of danger to one’s life. 

I add that in this case we are dealing with an incompetent 
y rt con ceited psychopath, who knew only one ethical law^ 
that of the altruism of others towards him ; a man who reck- 
lessly bowed and scraped before the successful and the influ- 
ential, while at the same time he cunningly plotted behind 
their backs. In considering this, I think, there is some justifi- 
cation for interpreting the narrow room also ^ as a represent- 
ation of his narrow horizon and of his limited, encumbered ntintal 
flexibility, and the lion asji representation of those he superficially 
admired, but, deep downj^ hated ^cause of their success and 
power. At the same time, the lion alludes to the writer, 
against whose analytical efforts he was prepared^ to fight 
(Lowe = lion in German). 

I once had to treat a difficult neurotic because of his anxiety 
states. One of his early dreams was : 

82. I see a working-man handling a saw-like ins trument. 
He seems to mov^It up and down, in that rural manner of 
cutting straw for cattle. I think I am the one who is do ing 
the cutting ; also the one who is being cut. 

I do not remember the exact wording of the dream, nor the 
associations ; the material is not now available. But I 
remember vividly that I expressed to Dr. Stekel (on whose 
instruction I treated the patient in Vienna), my purely intuitive 
suggration, and judging only from the first plastic impression 
of the dream, that somehow we were dealing with the problem 
of i|[iasturbation and sadistic tendencies. The instrument and 
its rhythmic movements suggested to me_the rhythm of ^xual 
ex citemen t, especially as there was in the dream a feeling that 
the' dreamer was the individual doing the work, and at the 
same time the object which is be ing worked upo n. Only 
after three jnonths was f abl e to prove, that the patient was 
underthe sway oTa sa distic rape-phan tasy, which constituted the 
accompanying backgrou nd o f his m^turbation in his early 
youth, and which was still being experienced by him, though 

* It was noted that the greatest number of dream-events takes place in ^ com- 
paratively small space. Cf. Ch. II, p. 52, where a general explanation (not 
mcompatible with the present one) was given. 
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quite subconsciously, during his a uto-erotic acts as an adult. 
The evil consequences of this phantasy, i.e., his illness, is 
indicated by the fact that he is being “ cut But in the same 
image (he cuts and is being cut) the fact of his compulsory 
^uto-eroticism too finds expression. If one looked at this Bream- 
image Too objectively, too much “ from a distance ”, one could 
hardly find anything meaningful in it, least of all the suspected 
and subsequently confirmed facts. It cannot be emphasised 
too strongly that the interpreter should look upon the dream- 
text as the ima^e of^ put himself into it. (Gf. 

also Ch. II, p. 31.) 

(5) It is a commonly accepted view in modern dream- 
intelpretation that present diffic ulties in one’s life^ cause in 
dreams the re-appearance of older life-situafions, or even of 
remote infantile memories, the contents of which show some 
kind of similarity and relation to the present. Purely technic- 
ally, we are dealing here witli an associative connection and 
awakening. Dynamically, this phenomenon should be inter- 
preted as revealing the contimi^ ^^P?ychic_life through all its 
various periods and stages. It is only natural that one’s orieiiP- 
ation in the present reflects one’s previous experiences, and 
tries to gain advice and inspiration from a re-living of the past. 
This is, however, intelligible- when the revived memories deal 
with the successful overcoming of difficulties ; when they give 
solace and inspiration in a difficult present. Even more 
intelligible is tffis connecting mechanism, when purely agree- 
able and bcautifuF memories arc produced and re-lived. One 
understands tlie purpose and usefulness of awakening similar 
associatictLis in the subconscious, by a happy situation in the 
present, in order to strengthen the depth of the emotional 
experience of the moment. The representation in the dream 
is, of course, no more than a visible trace, a symbol, of the 
actual, full subconscious processes. 

A young man, very much in love, dreams : 

83 . I go to see my _girI-fHcnd in Australia, but only get 

near the Town where she lives. There I see an old couple. 

The dreamer was af raid that a difference of ten years in age 
might have bad consequences in the proposed marriage. But 
the aged couple in the dream reminded him of a similar case. 
There, too, the same age-difference had been present', and yet 
they^ad lived harmoniously ’till death parted them. 
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But what useful purpose can the connecting recollection of 
a disa greeable event of the past have for the p s yche of the 
dr eam er ?_ What is the possible advantage of dreaming about 
the mishaps of the past, when the present Ls creating difficulties 
enough ? Analysis i n such cases will usu ally s ucce ed in dis - 
covering the deeper conte nt, a nd the mor e iarrieaching con- 
nection^ which go beyond Jhe^ si mple recollection of suc h 
unfortunate CYfiljts. But, in general, we may point out that 
the traumatogenic shock-cap acity of a n actu al event is lessened, 
the mor e pr epared the psyche ^is, the more counter-forces, 
comparable to “ anti-bodies ” it has developed and stored in the 
past. Wc know, of course, that the reverse might also be true. 
An infantile trauma can pave the way for the pathogenicity 
of later events, which by themselves would not be intense 
enough, and which succeed in overthrowing the balance of the 
person only because they can proceed along paths, already 
constructed and facilitated. This, however, docs not alter 
the fact, that counter-forces, psychic antibodies, are also 
present. And so_in such cases, the dream’s function of connect- 
ing up with the unpleasant past, signilms that the antibodies 
needed by thtrpresehnitualion have been mobilised. Essen- 
tially, therefore, the functimi of such d isagre eable dreams is 
similar to that of happy dream-memories, i.e., tiie positive 
furthering of the psyched 

From the point of view of alTect-economy, the process 
discussed might be described in the following way. Any 
emotional stale strives towards conceptual shaping, towards 
“ understanding self-perception ”. An elation or depression, 
at first only felt, connects with an appropriate content. This 
seems to be a human biological need. An “ understood ” 
elation is deeper, and similarly, a “ conceived ” depression or 
anxiety is more bearable. There seems to be in any emotional 
situatio n an exc ess of affect, not quite covered by conscious con- 
ceptual content. The dream-world of the night makes up for this 
lack, and in presenting deposits ^past experiences and shaping them into 
' 7UW coT^imtions, achieves in such a way a filling in with formed 
conceptual mental content, of the surplus affect-material.® 

(6) I have borrowed the expression connection (Ankntipfung) 

* Cf. Ch. 1 , pp. 4 5. 

* This process is, therefore, not a mere “ rationalisation and motivation ” of 
the emotional condition but a purposive, useful event. As is well known, older 
dream-theories regarded dreams as an “ attempt at giving reasons ” for sensations 
during sleep. 
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from Bjerre (Stockholm). It seems to me to say more than 
the kindred idea “ regression ”, because it implies an active, 
purposive aim ; whereas the process of regression means 
frequently a passive, weak “ retreat ” to former positions. The 
author mentioned has treated in the most clear way the present 
problem. I found a certain intrinsic similarity, though not 
in the individual material and not in the special way of present- 
ation, between his basic dream-conception and mine. His 
book, however, came to my notice, through the kindness of 
the author, only at a time (at the end of 1938) when the general 
outline and foundation of my work could not be changed 
considerably. I propose in my Sp ecial Dream-Interpretation 
to consider his point of view as far as critical investigation and 
my own experience might find this expedient.^ 

He does not reach the conclusion, as I do, with regard to 
the purely disagreeable dream-recollections, but one of his 
examples is, in fact, a very good illustration of my hypothesis. 
A youngjpatient, suffering from agoraphobia and other anxiety 
sympfoms, dreamed : 

84 . I am g oing to thejy.c..on the ground-floor of our house, 
where we used to live, when I was a child. Sly mother runs 
to tell me that someone is coming ; she then goes to the door 
to jirevept this somebody coming in. 

“ The patients faAer was a drimkard. Pa.nic broke out 
among the children wIict they saw him comii^ home at night. 
Everyone sough^ refuge where he could. The patient j-emem- 
bers how, when he was very small, he cr ept un der the.. table, 
or hid_in ^orner. The mother was the acm^ of kindness and 
love, and tri^ to protect the children in every way possible. 
However, there is little wonder that the patient encountered 
considerable difficulties in e scaping entirely from his terror, 
a t error wh ich c hild hopd had branded into his s!j>ul and which 
formed a foundation-stone in his character. In the dream 
he conjures up the memory of the good, protecting power of 
his past_lifL!’ * ’ 

Being ignorant of this patient’s detailed case history I should 
not add anything to the author’s discussion ; but the reasons 
given for the anxiety states, and the interpretation of the 
dream, do not seem to me to be appropriate to such serious 

* Bjerre’s book describes his individual, special way of interpretation, in an 
attractive, poetic fashion ; it does not deal with the basic problems discussed 
in this t^rk. 
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symptoms, from which the patient was suffering in his adult 
life. As far as the interpretation goes, it is without doubt 
correct. The dream deals in fact with the anxiety, and also 
with the possible defence. What I have called “ unconscious 
immunisation through the development of mental antibodies ”, 
is personified in this dream. It is the mother, who in the dream 
keeps the intruder out ; yet this int rude r sign^es essentially 
th£. ill ness, the pathogenic complexes ; and accordingly the 
mother-person symbolises the inner protective forces. She 
signifies the power which can “ tie down ”, or nullify the 
anxiety. Again, there is little doubt that the_person who i^ 
preve nted from coming in, is the patier^ hims elf ; he suffers 
from agoraphobia, from inhibition in moving about and going 
out ; also, there is a definite reason which prevents him from 
walking freely. Perhaps the fear of going out in the evenings, 
as his father used to do ? The fear of so causin g pain to the 
mother.? Thus desecrating her memory after she died ? 

(7) Bjcrrc says, “ Even the most superficial observation 
shows that during sleep there is an actualisation of events, of 
which we have not thought for many years, and which we 
believed we had long forgotten. Closer investigation shows 
that dream-images are often reproductions pf_carlier events, 
which we cannot under any circumstances recall to memory. 
A male patient dreamed he was a small boy playing with 
a little girl. The girl upset what he was building and made 
it collapse. He was furious and bit the girl in the arm. He 
could not remember at all ever having taken part in such 
a scene, but his m other reme mbered the scene and confirmed 
that agreed in. every detail with the dream. Enperiences 
like this which are quite obvious, as well as others with whifth 
we become acquainted only through the analysis of the sub- 
conscious, point to the fact that the subconscious has a special 
connecting function. By means of the dream-formation, 
details o f the past are con ti nually re-introduced into consciou s- 
ncss, are thus prevem^ frqrn sinyng^ jnto such dep ths ttiat 
th ey can noTbe recoveret^ Those of our experiences which are 
not at the moment accessible to consciousness are thus kept 
in touch with consciousness, so that in case of necessity associ- 
ati on wi th them may become 'easier. 

“ This connect ing function of the dream-formation is rein- 
forced^comiderably by_ formation of symbols. When this 
function takes a hand and condenses masses of experiences. 
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perhaps a whole period of the dreamer’s lif6, into one single 
image, then all the material which is contained in this synthesis, 
is re-connected with consciousness. Dream-formation thus 
causes not only a connection of single details, but also of whole 
' conglomerations ’ of past experience. But this is not all. 
Through the constancy and continuity existing in the process of dream- 
ing, there is created a connection with this dream-continuity, 
which fact greatly contributes to the preservation of the 
cohesion and the unity of mental life as a whole. When things 
are going against the grain and we despair, then we revert to 
the life-sources of the past — ^intentionally or instinctively — or 
perhaps usually both together. It seems likely that the dream 
withtrits strong synthetic tendency, will attempt to tap simul- 
taneously several life-sources of the past, and make them 
coalesce into one stream.” 

“ A young moth er with two children once dreamed the 
following dream : 

85. I sa w tw o b eautiful wh ite_ calves in a landscape; then 

I saw the cqjVj their mother. ^ 

“ The patient identified the landscape at once witl^a place 
which played an_importanlX9le in her vciy happy chilt^ood. 
This was the most beautiful place she had seen until then— ^ 
perfectjparadisc. The calves of the dream-experience could 
be derived from a scene she had seen in Ae Norwegian moun- 
tains, where, the summer before, she had passed a month, 
happy in every respect. When she came home and showed 
photographs of them to the children they became wild with 
excitement and demanded to have the animals at all costs. 

The dream connects up with the happiness of her child- 
hood, with^the wandering in the mountains and with her 
motherhoodj^ and attcmpl's to bring strength to the patient 
from all these sources.” 

These interpretations of Bjerre may sound poetical and, 
therefore, “ unscientific ”. Thoughts and feelings expressed 
in them are, however, true to life, are possible contents of 
human minds, and consequently of the subconscious, and thus 
not far from the world of dreams. 

Bjerre points rightly to the importance of the feeling of 
psychic continuity, without going into the question at any 
length. Yet the meaning of this idea will be clear to every 
psychologist. The psyche is xarientated towards unify, towards 
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constancy. S udden, su rpris ing ev ent s would exert a dev as- 
faSn g Infl uence , unless they could be fitted into this mental 
unity. As organic food has to be transformed and assimilated 
into the human and individual kind of organ-albumen, so 
psyc hic events must be fitte d i nto the totality of the u nified egp.‘ 
Conne ction is o ne import ant s tep towards this mental assimilation 
in the opinion of this author. 

(8) Stereotyped dream-imti^ and their interpretation. The appear- 
ance of stereotyped^ dream-images, i.e., dreams which recur 
in the life of an individual in the same or similar form, had 
been frequently discussed in its psychoanalytical significance. 
Quite logically they were interpreted by the authors as the 
expression of certain complexes, which are significant for 
the basic mentaf structure of the dreamer. From the formal 
point of view they are mostly sho rt an d of a simple structure. 

I may remind the reader here of the dreams which reflect 
the influence of strong organic stimuli and which also 
show this formal property. It is as if such stereotyped dreams 
had become “ organic ” p^ts of the individual. Single 
r^urrlng nmtils in the dreams must be viewed in the same* 
way. I know an individual who often dreams of njice ; 
another of my patients dreamed frequently about a cat. and 
a dog ; a third always introduced" into his erotic dreams the 
following motif : he causes pain to his partner during coitus, 
and then consoles her. This last patient suffered from erec- 
tional impoten^ce since his niarriage ; he could not achieve 
deflp.ration till two years after the first attempt, and seems to 
re-live this theme in the dream-motif mentioned. He experi- 
ences complete satisfaction in these dream-eventsj* It might 
be noted that after three months’ treatment he felt curetf to 
such an extent that for the first time in 15 years he was able 
to have intercourse with his wife three to four times a week.^ 
The success was due purely to the — surely inadequate — treat- 
ment, and not to any change in his private life-conditions. 
Unfortunately, the analysis could not be continued and I do 
not know whether the type of his dreams changed in a con- 
siderable degree. 

One of the patients mentioned above suffered from maso- 
chis ric ph antasies ; he masturbated, while he imagined being 
forced into intercourse by a strong, hefty femaler The analysis 

^ One has, of course, not frequently the opportunity to achieve siich quick 
success in chronic, neglected cases. 
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made it probable that his repeated dreams about a cat and 
a dog whnjyere al ways fig hting, had some bearing upon his 
^doMTiasochism. 

In the first example mentioned a sister con^plex seemed to 
be hidden behind the mouse motif. In one of his dreams the 
mouse actuall^c.was changed intq^the_sister. I cannot go ihto 
the an^tical description of these cases in this book. I pro- 
pose rather to add so^e considerations about the nature of this 
phenomenon. If lhere~is anything which can make the con- 
stancy of unconscious psychic life clear and obvious to us, it is the 
recurrent stereotyped dreaiA. If there is anything which can 
illustrate the remaining actuality of past events, tl^ contirmed 
subconscious “ life ” of impressions and complexes, it also is 
these Yearns. In addition, they contribute to our knowledge 
of the nature of symbolispi ; or rather, they enable a deeper 
insight into the relation between content and representation. 

Let us consider the case of the man who dreamed about 
mice. It is hardly necessary to stress that neither mice as 
a species, nor a particular mouse, would be likely to play 
a formative role in his inner life. Even though it was possible, 
during a long analysis, to show, or at least to make probable, 
why the mouse had been chosen as the bearer of a certain 
psychic constellation, yet there is, in fact, no deep, no essential, 
connection. It does not suffice to answer that the mouse is 
a well-known sexual symbol. This symbolic equation does 
not seem clearly founded in conscious thinking. Under no 
condition does the idea of the mouse, running into its hole, 
lie in the direction of conscious, normal sexual “ feeling ”. 
By this we s.iean to say that in principle the symbolical substitution 
in dream, is not restricted to what is consciously intelligible and fully 
explicable. Other different, unconscious mechanisms are at 
work, into whose functioning we shall never gain full insight. 
Tet from this fact we may conclude that a too scrupulous exactitude in 
interpretation is unjustified as long as we are cautiously groping among 
conjectures. The intuitive dream interpreter ought to have, 
and to employ, a vivid imagination, but should not publish 
every occasional idea and finding as a definitive result of a 
far-reaching validity. It is possible that for a particular 
patient, at a certain stage of his life or of the treatment, one 
dream-object may carry a certain significance ; then never 
again. The particular interaction of inner forces, as present 
in his si^bconscious at that time, may never recur. We see the 
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reverse phenomenon in the recurring dream motifs. Here 
a symbolical equation becomes fixed, securely implanted, in 
that particular patient’s psyche ; this is a certain confirmation 
of the constancy of symbolism, as posited by Freud for the 
sexual field ; yet it is so, only from the individual point of 
view. It really appears as if we have in such cases a constant 
relation (constant for that individual) between symbol-repre- 
sentation and content. We may also point to the parallel case 
of psychogenic symptoms. There also a fixed overt expression 
stands for a pathological mental constellation, i.e., there is 
a subjective and constant symbol for a complex. (Allers 
actually has compared the symptom to the symbol, regarding 
it as a kind of overt symbolic expression.) 

(9) Analytical experience and theoretical considerations, 
however, will give us an even deeper insight. It is true that 
we can make the symptom disappear through an interpretive 
solution. Yet why does this process take so long ? Whence 
the necessity to treat the whole personality at the same time, 
and not only to consider the symptom ? It is so, because the 
individual symptom is, in fact, rich in content ; it is fed not 
only by one mental complex, but by a whole series of complexes, 
though they all might flow into one terminal stream. The 
“main complex ” is responsible for the form^ of the symptom, 
and, at times too, for the nucleus of the neurosis. Sometimes, 
however, the symptom is rather the overt expression of the last, 
actu^event, which made the illness manifest.. But in no case 
of chronic psychic illness is there only one root to the symptom. 
There are similar conditions for the stereotyped dreams and 
recurrent dream-motifs. The number of content? which are 
expressed by them, is all the lasger the more experiences have 
become grafted upon the original one in the course of time. 
As time goes on, it may happen that the grafted content 
becomes superior to the original content with regard to exteijt 
or present significance. One must remain fl exible in the 
interpretation of such rigid symMs and stereotyped di^ms, 
if one does not gain the impression, through therapeutic 
success, of having already come to the root of the matter. 

I shall explain this thesis in connection with obsessional 
neuroses. Stekel had noticed that patients suffering from 
obsessional ideas and compulsions (Zwangsparapathie), could 

^ Compare the “ pathogenetic ” and “ pathoplastic ” factors in the case of 
symptoms. 
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be helped along to a more rapid recovery at a certain stage 
of treatment, if one could “ tear away ” from them the 

“ secret ”, round which, like a nucleus, the illness was built. 

As I see it after a study of various cases, this “ secret ”, i.e., 
the traumatic experience, has left sometimes a noticeable 
trace in the symptomatology ; it is not always possible, how- 
ever, to find this close connection between symptom and the 
ultimate secret. I remind the reader of a case which I have 
described briefly already in Ch. IV, pp. 106-7. 

young man who was afraid of dying, if he should marry. 

There were a number of different complexes of considerable 
importance, all of which caused him, even consciously, much 
trouble and remorse. In the course of treatment, and during 
the progressive unravelling of all these complexes, considerable 
relief was experienced. Yet he did not get rid entirely of 
his compulsion and complaints. Five months of treatment 
had already passed and this made” me decide to attempt a 
direct atta^ck. He told me once the following dream : 

86. I am rowing in a boat with my la te broth er ; it is dark. 

Suddenl y' the ih ooh rises. '' ^ 

Thereupon I said, with a resoluteness and certainty which 
in fact I did not feel, “ You are consciously ke eping s ojnething 
impo^nt Jrom me. I surmise you have_played sexua lly w ith 
your brother.” _ (I was taking, of course, a considerable risk 
by doing' this.) At first the patient tried to deny my sup- 
position ; but as I was becoming convinced of the correctness 
of the “ accusation ”, I gave him a sound dressing down, 
telling himk that he was insincere, did not want to get better, 
etc^. Then followed _a full co nfu sion : he had once slept with 
his brother and had had intercourse with him. As far as I can 
account for my intuitive fnferpretation, it followed presumably 
the following train of -thought: The moon, suddenly rising, 
reminded me of a “ sud den erectioiT’* ; rowing in the boat 
togetber in the dark night suggestSl to me the “ sleepng and 
playing j^ith each other ”. I also remembered an earlier 
dream of this patient, in which he h^ seen this brother in 
girrs.jclothes.'^t If one brings all these single elements together, 
my assumption will appear, at least partly, supported. It 
would perhaps not be quite convincing for everybody. But 
I had the feeling of being right. I have shown elsewhere ^ 

^ “ Ctr^nnabm of Intuitive Interpretation ,” 1934 . 
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how, in the course of analysis, the reflected image of the 
structure of the illness builds itself up gradually in the sub- 
conscious of the analyst, from the various single elements, 
impre*ssions he receives from the patient ; this is comparable 
with a photographic negative. This appears to be the source of 
his intuition, and also the ground of the so-called counter- 
transference (emotional attitude of the therapist toward his 
patient). At all events, the obsession disappeared after one 
more week. This acample shows that there is, as suggested by 
Stek^ such a nucleus in obsessional neurosis. I should like 
to add, however, that this “ nucleus-secret ” is not contained 
in our case in the obsessive-idea. It is, at the best, hinted at 
from afar ; through the motif of dying — the brother had* died 
some time after the sexual event mentioned. It was obvious 
from the whole material, however, that the mother — and 
father — conflict was at least as important for causing his 
break-down, and for influencing the deeper structure of the 
neurosis. The mother-conflict was closer in content to the 
obsessive idea ; she had urged him not to marry a certain girl, 
except over her dead body. 

(lo) The case is similar with the stereotyped dream-motifs. 
They contain, on the one hand, as a core, the deposits and 
traces of a certain experience, or a certain complex ; but on 
the other hand the affective, latent content which lies at the 
back of them is surely made up of more and of diverse elements. 
Hence a dream of this kind, which makes its appearance in 
different life-situations, can be brought to the surface by various 
events in the dreamer’s life. This is true of much of the 
individual stereotyped dreams, as of the typical ones, \Aich occur 
in a similar fashion in the lives of most individuals (examin- 
ation-dreams, flying dreams, etc.). Their form is determined 
by what is common to all human beings ; their full content 
and inherent significance is individual. This is proved also by 
the variability of associations, produced to such typical dreams. 
The examination dreams especially always have an individual 
feature, in that they deal in a recurrent manner with a certain 
school, class or subject. Stckel stated that in such dreams 
one never has to sit for an examination which one has not 
passed ; we dream only about examinations which we our- 
selves did pass successfully.^ I dreamed in the past a few 
times that I had not done the work of the fifth form, that J had, 

* Confirmed by Freud in his work The Dream-Interpretation. 
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therefore, not achieved the necessary qualification and justifi- 
cation for passing the matriculation and, consequently, the 
medical examination. In this dream I had my medical degree 
and I was afraid that, if discovered, I would have to make up 
the missed work. The historical background of this dream 
was, as follows : I was an external student, studied by myself, 
and had to pass an examination at the end of each year. When 
the preliminary examination in question was due (in June) 
I did not feel sufficiently prepared. I was also tired out, and 
reluctantly though, and afraid of “ public opinion ”, yet for 
safety I postponed the examination to September, the next 
possible date. If my memory serves me right; I passed with 
honours in all subjects at this later date. It seems really true, 
as Stekel suggests, that these dreams, occurring in critical 
moments of our lives, have the function of comforting us, for 
they reproduce the fear before an examination which was 
passed, i.e., an unfounded fear in the long run. It is clear 
that such examination dreams do not represent that particular 
examination as such, nor do they represent on different occa- 
sions the same complex. I have a few times tried to analyse 
more extensively such dreams in others ; I formed the impres- 
sion that no one particular event of the historical past was 
hidden behind them, but that they represented the sum of 
many different contents. After all, the examination dreams 
are only one special type of anxiety dream ; and the central subject 
of our fears is essentially the integrity of our life in a biological, 
psychological and social sense. The examination dreams of 
a stereotyped kind show how some acquired experience-forms 
become fiitnly connected with the structure of the subconscious, 
and how much their individual content differs from their 
outer aspect. I want to emphasise particularly that, in my 
own case, when I went to the examination at the later date, 
I was in high spirits and had no fear at all with regard to the 
outcome ; so that the fear in my stereotyped dream could not 
be derived from the time of that examination. Perhaps, at 
the best, it could be related to the first occasion, when 1 did 
not venture the examination. Actually, the main idea in my 
dreams is that I did not go for the necessary examination at all 
(and not that I had failed and that someone might find this 
out). I did not experience this stereotyped dream in the last 
five years, though the present war with all its complications 
and dsingers gave and continues to give reason enough for 
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restlessness ; and though I have been faced during this period 
with a serious problem in my private life. Is this a sign of 
getting older, of mental stability in spite of disturbing events ; 
or is this a sign of inner resignation ; one does not fear any 
more whatever might come? I do not dare to decide — I' 
submit my observation to my readers and colleagues for them 
to think of, if they find it worthwhile. If fairly well analysed, 
one is enabled to see a great deal in one’s own dreams, and 
what one interprets might be approximately right ; yet, 
presumably, the extent of what one is not able to see is far 
greater. . . . 

There are, however, examination-dreams, which do not 
belong strictly to the described recurring type, and which are 
not accompanied by anxiety of a greater degree. Their content, 
and significance, is more specially coloured, than that of the 
above group. The following three dreams were dreamt 
in the same night ; each of them contains the examination 
motif : 

87. (a) I am amongst ot her student s^ and we have to write 

a paper on “ The Organization of Railways Since the 
topic is quite strange to all ofus, we ask the exa mine r to outline 
briefly the single points. He complies with our wish. One 
of the fellow-candidates is Mr. T., a friend from my 
childhood. . . . 

(ft) There is an examination ; I have to write a paper. Near 
by sits my father, who reads a letter and shows me something 
in it. I object to this, since the examiner might think that 
my father is helping me in composing the paper. . . . 

(c) There is again an examination ; I cannot solve the 
mathematical problem and ask by a wink my lister, who 
apparently finished the task successfully, to give me some hint 
about the result. ... 

Associations : Mr. T. was the son of a strict, aristocratic 
mpther, he was homosexual in consequence of a mother com- 
plex. In the dream he was about i 8 years old. When he 
was 20, he had undergone a successful analytical treatment. 
The fatl^r_Q£^the dreamer was a tale nted l ecturer, and was 
very much praised by the parents of Mr. T.^ Yet, he was 
always occupied by hls'sdentific problems and could not get 
on_with his tfi/e, who was more realistical ly m inded. She 
accused him of negl ecting his family affairs. The sister of the 
dreamer was an eg oistic p erson, who strove only for inde- 
pendence and an elegant life. She caused much trouble to 
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her mother a nd to the dreamer. The father, however, seemed 
to like her and to prefer her to the other children. 

In the time of these dreams, my patient su ffered very mu ch 
fro m fa mily aff airs , and he felt that his plans for the future 

‘were too difficult to be solved. His mother tried to influence 
him to g ive up his intention of changing liis~ profes^ n and 
environment. He felt, accordingly, a certain se nse of guil t 
to wards his mother an d sister, and he was aware that his 
sleeplessness and libidinous weakness was due to these facts. 

It is easy to see how the moti f of the influencing mother goes 
througlj^all the three dream-scenes. To eacK oTthem there 
is one association, reTated to the mother. It seems that the 
last dream refers to the tepdenc y to be i ndependent, selfish, 
and to stick to his plan. This patient never had before, as 
far as hirirecollecfions go, examination dreams of the stereo- 
typed and frightful character. This is, perhaps, indicative 
of the determined, independent way of his thinking and acting. 
He refuses in the dream to identify himself with his father, and 
is rather prepared to emulate his sister. I n actual lif e, and 
in other respe cts, t her e was, on thc_contr ary. a strong father- 
identification and a c gnside rahle anta ^nis m towards the 
ways of his sister. True, during the analysis, both tendencies 
and attitudes lost much of their strength. He even consciously 
professed to giving up the abstract ideals of his father, and at 
the same time he felt more understanding for the neurotic 
selfishness of his sister in the past. The abmie Uiree dreams jkpw 
clearly th is fisyc hoaffeciive change ocewrrir^ injiim. He will prob- 
ably continue in pursuing his aims. 

(ii) Somewhat different is the nature of the following 
stereoty ped drea m of a female jpatient : 

88. I am sitting on a w.c. with the doc^bglted, or isn^tjj ? 

''^'The most important determining factor for this dream was 
the fact that, as a ch Ud, this patient had su ffered from ep nsti- 
pation, and had been given enem as agai nst her will, by her 
pafanoid mother, up to the age of lo or 12 yea rs. The_fhther, 
in his position of authority, used to be present on these occa- 
sions. As an adplt, this woman constantly admini stere d an 
enem^o liCTself, “ in order to sleep better ”. It should be 
pointed out "that she was absolutely frigid, and although she 
got rid of her hysterical attacE firT which she used to fall on 
the fl^or) by the treatment which, unfortunately, did not last 
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longer than three months,^ no change was atteuned in her 
frigidity. She was 47 When she first came to see me. Four 
years later she went to Dr. Stekel, after her nervous complaints 
had re-appeared, though at rare intervals. (I sent her to him, 
as she had become a friend of my family and so it was not 
possible for me to take up analysis again.)* At this time these 
“ toilet dreams ” had ceased to occur in the second analysis, 
i.e., they~Had been actually eliminated by the earlier treat- 
ment. I also know that the en ^ma-co mpulsion had. lost much 
of its force. In this case the stereotyped dream was obviously 
influenced, even with regard to its manifest form, by an infan- 
tile, traumatic event, or rather by a series of such dramatic 
experiences. It contains, the specific masturhation-phantasy 
of the patient, which enabled her at times to have a kind of 
orgasm. I had the impression that dreams of this patient 
were essentially stimulated more or less from the ero genous 
anus _ (organically stimulated dreams), I emphasise this 
because I want to offer reasons for the strong hold this type of 
dream has. I believe that all such stereo ty ped dreams have 
a definite, rather physical, “ stimulus nucleus ”. The remain- 
ing detailed content takes its origin from psychic sources, and 
is connected with the central stimulus by way of associations. 
I have pointed out elsewhere * that the formation of definite 
complexes (in the sense of classical psychoanalysis), i.e., of 
“ verbalisable ” contents, is facilitated by an organic stimulus- 
nucleus, acting as a ferment. The simplest example I can 
offer is perhaps a case of wash-compulsion I once had to treat, 
which was connected withTearlrom infection. In the anam- 
nesis it was found that as a ^lild the patient had to be forced 
to wash. I think that a child who has clean habits and yet 
has to be^forced to w^h is probably suffering from a special 
sensitiveness ofjhe skin against water. Indeed, one does gain this 
impression in the case of many children. I mean actually to 
assert, then, that the nucl^s of the washin g and water c omplex 
in this^case was somehow laid down organically. I would 
explain in a similar manner the great constancy of stereotyped 
dream motifs ; they are, as it were, “ organic ” parts of the 

^ At that time I was strongly influenced by the principle of short treatment 
advocated by Stekel ; yet one should be acquainted, too, wiUi the principle of 
necess^ *• exceptions ”. 

' Vide the first case in Stekel’s Advames in Dream-Interpretation. 

• Lecture on “ The choice of organ in the neurosis ”, given to the Viennese 
Society for “ Active Psychoanalysis ”, 1936. * 
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personality, because of the primarily organically stimulated 
nucleus they possess. This origin, however, need not restrict 
our analytical efforts at all, because, as explained above, a large 
.number of modified contents become associated secondarily 
with the original complex. 

A few additional remarks about this case of wash-neurosis 
might be of some interest. A g reat number of the dreams of 
this patient contained the motif of water. Frequently she 
dreamt about huge rivers, floods, endle^ seas, or of lesser 
quantities, of springs and water buckets. Several associations 
led tojhe father and two memories occurred to her repeatedly ; 
that she used to go smmm^ with him when she was a girl of 
tQ::^ to twelve, and that he had in the last years of his life a 
prostatic hypertrophy and suffered frequently from difliculties 
in urination. Hiese motifs appeared in the dreams and associ- 
ations more frequently and openly in the second half of the 
treatment. Only a very moderate therapeutic success was 
obtained, in so far as the extent of her restrictions (not to touch 
objects) and the time spent for washing, were considerably 
limited and her general behaviour and frame of mind became 
much more normal. My analysis lasted a year and was 
started after three years of previous illness. It could be estab- 
lished that when she was sixteen, a dog lifted her skirts and 
attempted to lick her legs ; after this event she felt the com- 
pulsion for a few months to wash thoroughly her genitals. Her 
recent illness started when she was 27, in the first year of her 
marriage, a few weeks after her father died. At first she 
washed only her hands when she touched anything in the 
hpuse wliere she was employed, and where several artists, 
twhom she suspected to have venereal disease, were wont to 
stay. Her husband — though really a fine type of man and 
also an artist — seemed not to keep pace with her lively temper- 
ament and it v/as he who had mostly to suffer from her very 
ramified neurosis. I do not want to dwell on this case ; yet 
I thought it deserved a brief description in connection with the 
dream motif mentioned. 

(12) The group of typical dreams which occur in identical 
or similar form in most people, in so far as they contain the 
theme of flying, floating or falling, are very likely based on 
definite organic events. It Has always been maintained that 
the self-perception of breathing and of the heart-beat, and the 
lack /)f sensation of pressure from the mattress during sleep 
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(hence the floating on air in dreams), are responsible for these 
Hnd of dreams. The dr eam in which one appears in the 
nude was similarly explained by the fact that there is a realis- 
ation of one’s lying in bed without clothes.*^ ‘For the siiddm 
fall-drmm I_ should hold the changing sleep-depths, together' 
with the accompanying vasomotor processes, responsible. But 
in all these cases it has often been possible to show that the 
‘ ‘ content ’ ’ was psycJiically overdetermined. I have found that 
some patients bring up more free associations to such dreams, 
others less or not at all. It is difficult to produce free associ- 
ations to one’s own “ body ” or bodily functions and properties. 
Perhaps introspective and self-observing individuals in general 
are more likely to produce a large number of associations to 
such typical “ organic ” dreams. This a.ssumption is based 
only on a few single observations ; yet close connection with 
the “ organ ” of such dreams, and also the deep-rootedness of 
their content, might make it understandable that people who 
are more aware of their “ body ”, overcome the difficulty in 
associating to such dreams. 

Federn has argued that dreams of flying are erotically deter- 
mined. The “ g oing up ” is supposed to signify erection.* 
I had no opportunity to observe and to investigate properly, 
cases which might definitely support this view ; but the possi- 
bility of its correctness has to be admitted. (In two cases I 
encountered dreams, occurring during erection, in which, 
repeatedly, weapons and sticks appeared ; in both cases these 
objects were in a perpendicular position.) Silberer_ has 
reported the following flying-dream, of a psychologically 

trained man, who had a pollution at the same thne. 

* 1 

89. I am in a block of flats where I used to live when I was 
a child. I go up to the fourth floor, where I notice a trapeze- 
like apparatus. I get on to it and begin to swing to ana fro"; 
this movement turns into floating. Thereupon the dizziness 
which troubled me at first vanishes. I float up and down 
rhythmically. . . . 


1 This explanation obviously obtained for the times when it was customary 
to wear loose-fitting night-shirts for sleeping apparel, and it was possible, there- 
fore, for the sleeper to realise his relative nakedness, e.g., by apposition of bis 
thighs. (Dr. T. Hart.) 

• Quoted by Freud. The same author, in a later article, pointed out that 
irritations of the vestibular organ are the basis of such dreams ; we might add 
that every “ psychogenic vertigo ” fdt in reality, originates from similar but 
more intensive “ nervous irritations " of the same physiological apparsifus. 
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The dreamer added that certain er otic memories w ere 
eissoci ated wi th that parjicjUax-floor. This example definitely 
explains the relation between the content and the “ con- 
tainer The conpectmg link between the floating-dream and 
its erotic content is, of course, t he rhythmical natur e of the 
excitement, which was experienced in a subliminal intensity 
in the genitals during sleep. But, as pointed out above, the 
“ organic ” basis of these dreams is indisputable. Thefollowing 
observations of Kimmins in his book on children’s dreams, give 
full proof of this assertion. 

“ Under the general title of the kinsesthetic dreams we 
include the great Variety of f^ing sensations, gliding, floating 
on air or water, often accompanied by loss of muscular and 
speech control._ There arc various explanations given of the 
caiue of this type of dream, but, so far, no really satisfactory 
conclusion has been reached. From the present investigation 
it appears : 

1. That children under the age of nine or ten years rarely 
experience it. 

2. That from ten years of age it increases in frequency, fairly 
steadily, up to the age of seventeen or eighteen. 

3. That well-fed children are more subject to it than those 
living under less favourable circumstances. 

4. That regular institutional life tends to diminish this type 
of dream very considerably. 

5. That deaf children scarcely ever have kinaesthctic dreams. 

6. That children who have had influenza or any type of malady 
accompanied by high temperature are particularly sus- 
ceptible to it (pp. 26-7). 

' ‘ Dreams of this type occur only occasionally among chil- 
dren of eight and nine years of age ; much more frequently among 
boys than girls. It is at the age of ten that they form an import- 
ant element in children’s dreams, and from that age to fourteen 
they increase steadily. Boys have more kinesthetic dreams than 
girls, the proportion being ten to seven. The gliding, floating and 
swinanung^ dempnts an- mprp common among girls, and the 
falling clement among, boys ” (p. 63). 

The difference observed between deaf and normal children, 
as well as the sex-differences at various ages and the influence 
of food, the living-standard in general, and of illness, suggest 
enough to the experienced and thinking medical man aljout 
the biological-physiological basis of this type of dream, 
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even though we may not be in the position to give an exact 
account of the respective physiological background. 

On the problem of mde-dreams t he following should be said. 
Freud, consistent with his general views, reduces this type of 
dream to the i nfantile li kin g of the child to expose iiis body . 
The fact that such a tendency exists in the adult also cannot 
be doubted. But this does not exclude the earlier, more 
primitive explanation, given above (p. 213) as to the form- 
ative, frame-giving factor. The fact that such dre ams are 
often accompanied by a painfiil emotion, even anxiety, and 
that ‘such an elenffent of painful embarrassment and anxiety is 
often felt in those allied dreams in which only a shoe-lace or 
a button is missing, severely curtails the general explanatory 
value of Freud’s hypothesis. The fright in such dreams is 
not suffi< iently explained by the sense of shame or nactipn^ of 
the super-ego to the exhibiloty tendencies. When I add that, 
according to the findings of the Viennese heart-specialist. 
Professor Braun, such dreams of embarrassment and also 
“ nude-dreams ” may indicate an incipient genuine angina 
pectoris, _being therefore caused by disturbance of the circu- 
lation, then the scope of Freud’s interpretation is, of course, 
still further reduced. But t here is no doi^bt that from the 
psychoaffective infantile level the exhibitory tendency con- 
tributes the formative basic factor. I want only to draw atten- 
tion here to the necessity of proper interpretation of the 
associated content, i.e., the utilisation according to each 
individual case. 

As to the “ iiAi bitio n-dreams earlier authors assumed 
that they originate in the perception of rae’s inhibited motility 
during sleep.^ Fcdern, however, has argued that the organic 
nucleus of these dreams lies in the fatigued conditi on _of llm> 
musculature, (Reverse parallelism is the psychogenic tired- 
ness of many neurotics.) I can support his explanation, in so 
far as in two cases studied by me. I also could reduce the 
inhibition of motility implied in the dream-situation to actual 
tiredness. In one case the situation in the dream was that the 
dreamer felt that his legs were too thin and weak to enable him 
to mount a staircase. But m both cases the dream had a bear- 
ing upon real life-difficultics in which the dreamer found 
himself at that time. This was shown quite obviously by the 
fact that persons occurred in the dream who stood in close 

* Cf. p. 238, 
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causative relation to his personal difficulties. In the first case 
there was among other worries a fgar of gett ing s exually older 
(stairc^e_=^ intercourse !). It should be added that, accord- 
ing to Braun, such inhibition-dreams also may: point to jiis- 
turbances of the coronary circulation. 

With regard to tooth-stimulus dreams, I could show similar 
conditions of dream-formation in one closely studied case. 
The patient as a young man dreamed very frequently that his 
t^eth were falling out, dissolving and filling his mouth, where- 
up^ Tie felt great embarrassment. Afte r he ceased h^ing 
remorses about Tiis masturbation, according to his memory, 
he had not observed these dreams any more. His own 
explanation was in line with Freud’s symbolic equation, 
which latter is in principle certainly correct, according to 
which a to oth mi g ht represent the male genitals, and the 
losing of the tooth symbolises the loss j)f sperms by masturb- 
ation (and'lperhaps the subsequent fear of having caused 
“ castration ” to himself.) But when I examined the case 
more closely, I discovered also that my patient had been 
suffering at that time a gr eat deal from toothache. Thus 
the organic stimulus demanded this particular type of frame 
for the dream-content. The cessation ,of this dream type 
coincided with thc^ssation of the attacks of toothache, after 
my patient paid more attention to the care and dental treat- 
ment of his teeth. We do not want, of course, to cast any 
doubt on the psychological interpretation given by the dreamer ; 

I felt obliged to agree with him in view of the case history and 
the results of the analysis. But the choice of the tooth-dream, 
as a represfentation of his conflict, was certainly determlneH Ey 
his caries. 

AS - 

I have gone into detail in regard to these conditions, in 
order to confirm the interpreter in his work, and to show him 
the probable relationship between an organic event and the 
subsequent psychic content of the dream. Dreams dealing 
with the loss of teeth can, of course, also express other topics 
and problems ; for instance, the fear ed, or wished-fqr, death 
o f a c lose relative, or the gradual giving up of convictions 
which have been firmly held as part of the ego-structure. The 
explanation of Freud, according to which the mechanism of 
displacement from below to above, gives the basis for the 
tooth-gymbolism, applies of course only for the sexual inter- 
pretatipn given by him, but shows no bearing on the other 
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mentioned symbolical possibilities. However, I think that in 
some cases where in the case history there is detectable a really 
marked castration-fear, the different fears of losing something 
dear and precious, might actually be linked up with the former 
complex, and the sexual symbolism might therefore be regarded 
as the form- and frame-giving b2isis, even where the more 
actual meaning refers to a quite different content. 

(13) The influence of bodily conditions and portions on the dream. 
It is an indisputable fact that the particular position oT the 
body and its individual parts might exert a considerable 
influence on the dream-material and on the elaboration of the 
dream-imagery. De^ Sanctis reported long ago that changing 
one’s position during sleep changes thc_dreani. I can confirm 
this from my own personal experience, though I could not 
notice essential changes of the content. The observations and 
records of Mourly Void also show clearly that the actual 
position of one’s limbs during sleep may be represented with 
fair accuracy in the dream. If one changes the position of the 
sleeper’s limbs, then this movement may be incorporated into 
the dream in its actual form, or one may dream that one tried 
to perform that particular movement but could not carry it 
out. Som etime s, so Void asserts, animals appear in the dream 
which, in their form, show some analogy to the position of the 
limb.-'Silberer also reports two case^ ^ in which a particular 
position of the legs contributed to the dream-content. In the 
one, the simpler case, a certain position of the leg caused the 
hallucination of a similarly placed wooden log in the dream. 
In the'second instance, which was so complicated that I shall 
extract only the “ somatic relation ” from it, the dreamer 
“ was in^ church with his feet in the fluting of a gothic pillar ; 
but he was at right angles to the pillar, i.e., in a recumbent 
position ”. Actually, one of his legs lay under the other, at 
a right angle, when he awoke. We add another example : 

90. I am lying and two women stroke ray head, one on each 

side. 

After awakening the dreamer remembers having stro ked hi s 
child the ^evening before ; he also remembers the way his 
mother used to stroke lu^ head while combing his hair. Only 
theiTHTd he notice that he had both his hands actual ly u nder 
his head. The influencing role of bodily conditions and 

» Caw 37. 
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positions seems to be not equally strong in every case of dream- 
ing. Different kinds of investigations I carried out convinced 
me that there are marked individual varieties and even in the 
dream-life of the same individual the bodily position and 
condition does not appear recognisable in the dream-image 
with regularity.^ I cite three dreams experienced during 
strong urinary jirge, by three different people : 

91. I am in tl^ bi?d : my friend Rev erend F . com es to me 
and wants to "know whether my shirt is wet m dry ; it appears 
to be dry. Then he comes once nmre and exanilnra me again ; 
the night dress is still not wcti ... 

Association : Two days before, the mentioned reverend 
.made an ironical remark as to^the rare^ occasions on which the 
dreamer attended church. This memory explains the motif of 
searching. The allusion to the urination-urge is, however, 
recognisable. 

92. The dreamer sees a colleague of his and speaks only 
reluctantly to him. The latter explains something about his 
own brother and says repeatedly, “ He told me several times 
he does” hot ) ct want to die ”. 

Association : “ The whole dream situation was unpleasant 
and I understood that my brother fights against his suicidal 
tendencies.” The unpleasantness of the situation, and also 
the fight against an impulse, obviously originates, in part at 
least, from the urge which has to be controlled. However, it 
is difficult to deny the psychogenic origin of tKe dream content. 
The dreamer had, in fact, experienced suicidal tendencies in 
the period when the dream occurred. 

93. I cannot read the last line of a typewritten page ; it is 
painful not to be able to discover the connection m the text. 
I try again and again. Awakening under strong urination- 
urge. ... * 

The prone position of the dreamer seems also to become 
conscious in some dream experiences, probably only in super- 
ficial sleep. One of my acquaintances dreamed : 

94. I am expeedng a _telegram (I was actually expecting 
one that morning) ; suddenly a messe nge r boy comes in and 
behavesin a most familiar mMner; he Ties down on my 
bed, but at the same time Tie remains at the door, as if he 


^ See pp. aay-S. 


' Of. Ch. II, dream i a, and p. 34. 
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were just coming in. While I am awakening I feel as if J were 
the person lying in the bed. 

The associations to the boy led to the problem of suicidal 
tendencies connected with an insoluble conflict ; the expected 
wire had some bearing upon this question. Th e m es senge r* 
boy r epresented t herefore D^tii ; and his playful behaviour, 
and his near and di stant posit ion, symbolised jhe bipolar _atti- 
tude of the drea mer tojuch a serious plan. (Suicide implies 
the IderOity of the laiT er and the person. Similarly, the 
dreamer felt that he and the boy, lying on the bed, are the 
same person.) Besides, there were recollections about jealousy 
aqd homosexual ^ co loured ideas of inferiority. 

Well known is a “ comfort-dream ” once cited by Freud. 
A medical student had one morning to get up and go to the 
clinic ; he went to sleep again and saw himself lying in a 
ho^ital bed as a patient. He said to himself, “ Since I am 
in the hospital anyway, I might as well stay in bed.” 

( 14 ) The psychotherapist, especially if he is used to employ 
the “ active and intuitive ” method of interpretation of Stekel, 
might often ask himself in the course of his professional life 
whether he does not run too great a risk of making mistakes 
in looking upon the dream in all its parts and aspects as a pure 
psychic construction, and in drawing conclusions readily from 
these details. Here is one example to illustrate the funda- 
mental difficulty involved. A man, who as far as could be_ 
ascertained used to cross, or to bend, his legs during slee^ 
dreamed : 

95. I see a pointed hill in which two aeroplanes have buried 
their nosra. They stand" at right angles to each other. , 

The patient interpreted this r igh t 'angle himself, by giving 
the following association : “ Yesterday a friend told me I could 
live only by fixed rules ; indeed, any compromise is difficult 
for me. I look at everything from the right angle." As f had 
the impression that the dream contained much more, viz., the 
representation of his endopsychic state (he had consciously 
approached his actual conflict from tjvo aspects, but he had 
not discovered the deeper connection between them), I asked 
him intuitively whet her the two machine's had touched.^ He was 
taken aback and said, “ No, they were separate. I myself 
found that strange, even in the dream ”. Of course, if we 
bear in mind similar accidents in reality, it would have been 
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rather surprising if the two ’planes did really touch in a geo- 
metrically exact manner ; yet, as I have just said, the true 
dream-content represented the two insights which had not 
coalesced into the required, sensible unity. Hence he was 
actually justified in being surprised within the dream at the 
failure of the machines to touch. His being astonished signifies 
the subconsciously “ felt ” knowledge that the aeroplanes are 
only symbols of attitudes. As at that particular stage of his 
analysis he was not yet mature for such a disclosure, I had 
simply to confirm his — also correct, though not “ self-con- 
tained ” — interpretation, and said, “ Th£_failure of the 
two machines to touch reflects actually your incapacity to 
compromise.*''. 

But we must return to the problem we posed above and ask 
ourselves ; could not the dream-image be reduced quite 
simply to_tI^e position of the limbs ? Or perhaps to his two 
hands clasping the corner of the eider-down while asleep ? 
There is a certain probability in favour of the first supposition, 
viz., that his legs were at right angles to each other. ' How 
then, does it come about that both his and my “ meaningful ” 
interpretation appear so well in agreement with the dream- 
image ? Is it an accident ? Arc our interpretations strained ? 
Are they mere poetic constructions, even more than the dreams 
themselves ? Those who have encountered convincing cases, 
where such an intuitive idea made possible an important 
therapeutic step forward, those who have had the satisfaction 
of obtaining later confirmation for an idea at first only vaguely 
“ felt ”, will say, with justification, “ Better two unfounded 
interpretations (as long as a thoughtless or premature com- 
mfmication to the patient does not do therapeutic harm) than one 
missed opportunity through a too critical proceeding ”. 
Fortunately the situation is not as precarious as that. We 
must ask ourselves why the particular position and condition 
of the body does not always find its recognisable reflection in 
the dream-image, not even when it .becomes disturbing, 
irritating, and leads to awakening? And why the great 
individual differences in the dream-representation of such 
universal bodily positions ? The transformation of a somatic 
sensation into a psychic construction is a fact. I mean by 
that not only the reproductive, pictorial dramatisation of the 
physical stimulus in the dream-image, but also the genuine, 
inherent connection of the somatic stimulation with other 
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subconscious and half-conscious material. I_am convinced that 
somatic-stiimlus-sources really do enrich the psychoaffectiiie contents 
and states ; otherwise several facts regarding psychophysical 
relations would not be intelligible. Rather than be vague, 
I shall express my opinion and hypothesis in a, perhaps, slightly 
imaginative form in connection with the cited example, in 
saying : Possibly the crossing of the legs, and the inconvenience 
created thereby, have actually strengthened the respective 
complex of the “ diflSicult compromise-formation ”, at least 
during sleep. (I think the mental significance of the self- 
perception in sleep is actually different from that in waking, 
and also that the influencing intensity of the complexes is 
deeper in sleep or in day-dreaming, because the “ attention of 
life ” is turned away from reality.) If that is so, are we not 
fully justified in interpreting the dream-element, even if 
primarily or mainly stimulated by somatic-physical events ? 

The following example is simple and therefore all the niore 
illustrative. A young man, who is being treated because of 
sexual difficulties, comes to the conclusion that he lost his 
libidinous freedom largely through the warnings of his mother 
against girls and rash marriage. But he was not fully conscious 
of the following fact — and could not appreciate at first its 
importance, even after his attention was drawn to it — that by 
listening up to the age of 25 to his parents’ intercourse with 
excitement and final orgasm, he had become fixated very strongly 
on this libidinous situation.^ Thus, the mother became an 
inhibiting factor in two ways. When I found that he was not 
yet prepared for this aspect of the problem, I did not touch 
upon it for weeks and waited till he himself wouM come to 
speak of it. This period of growing analytically matur^p 
finally came and was heralded by the following dream : 

96. My brotlier.Paul-digcoyeca my mother, fro zen, under- 
neath a tree ; then I come and tiy to revive her. ~ ~ 

No free associations were produced. He mentioned only 
incidentally that he had been particularly cold that night. It 
is not, then, possible to overlook the contributory part played 
by the disturbing cold in the formation of the dream-experience. 
The psychological interpretation admits of various formu- 
lations. One might see in the dream-image a disguised 
allusion to erotic plays (attempts at “ reviving ” = as a sexual 

1 a. C2i. Ill (31). 
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symbol) ; or one might think that the patient begins to 
^revive ” his mother-complex, i.e., to become conscious of 
it, in accordance with the aims of the analyst. (The brother 
Paul had shown to the patient a great deal of understanding ; 
his linage sometimes took the place of the understanding 
analyst in transference dreams.) In any case, the allusion to 
the inoiher-complex of the patient is rather obvious. When 
I add that in the acfa to which the patient hajd Jistened, the 
mother had behavec^ rather cald^ and ^^th reserve, so that the 
father had to persuade her ; when we know, from the admissions 
of the patient, that this annoyed him, because thereby his own 
orgasm was delayed, then the “Jreezing ” of the mother in 
the Viream is easily explained ; even without taking into 
account the first interpretation, viz., that the patient is begin- 
ning only now to “feel ” the repressed complex. 

What I want to demonstrate here, is the close unity between 
physical and psychic dream-stimulation, and the congruence of 
“ mental ” content, inherent in both types of stimulus.^ I think that 
we are not justified in brushing aside the assumption that the feeling of 
the cold has awakened the pychic content of the respective complex in 
the dream : at least this is possible and indeed probable. We 
may conceive of the dream-forming process in the somewhat 
following way : 

The depth-psychic analytical process has arrived at the 
mother-fixation complex, which begins to become more cap- 
able of consciousness. The “ feeling of cold ” then stimulates 
and intensifies that part of the complex-content, which is con- 
nected with the relative coldness of the mother when approached 
by her huSbahd. The actual attempt to snuggle closer into 
tjie blankets during sleep may have touched upon the memory 
of my patient’s displeasure at his mother’s cool refusal, because 
that disturbed his own de-tumescence and “ emotional 
warmth ”. As a result, the dream emerges in which the 
brother represents the analyst, but, at the same time, the 
father, and functionally also the progressively unravelling 
analytical process. The patient “ feels ” more and more the 
complex in question ; he “ revives ” the mother in himself — 
at the same time he revives his libido in connection with the 
figure of his mother. He was not told this interpretation ; 
yet he began spontaneously to talk about the very same theme 

* Compare Ch. X, where the “ affectenergetic ” identity of both stimuli is 
pointed «'ut. 
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the next day. After one week h e recalled t hat in his m asturb- 
atory phantasies he used to place his part ners into jhe be d o f 
hjs p^entsT This, I Tjelicvc, Is the finishing touch necessary 
to make the interpretation convincing. Two weeks later he 
was advised by me to ii^j^ne intercourse with his fiancee 
before going to sleep. At first success was only superficial 
because the revivedT'mother complex made it even more 
difficult than previously. Finally, however, full therapeutic 
success was obtained ; the clever behaviour of his wife (he 
had married) greatly facilitated it. 

(15) It is established that somatic sensations, like dyspepsia, 
bronchial trouble, pains, etc., are dramatised and personified 
in the dream. It is also certain, on the other hand,* that 
affective states call forth certain organic reactions which are 
relatively constant in each individual. Thus the psycho- 
somatic unity, on which recent authors have laid so much 
stress, is shown from both these aspects to be a reality. ’ 

From here it is only one furtlier step to the assumption made 
above, viz., that organic sensations strengthen not merely simple 
elementary, affect-qualities, but also intensify, actualise, elabor- 
ated and ramified complex-contents.^ The various organic 
functions have always signified something to the human mind 
(th^l^art = goodness ; the liver r= anger and envy ; the 
brejuir= lliF; tlie right side = that which is right and good, 
etc.) ; and it seems to me unjustTfiecT to restrict to only a few 
instances such “ symbolic signification ” of organs, organic 
functions, positions and conditions. For the deep consciousnesSf 
everything “ organic ” has a meaning and a psychoaffective content. 
For this reason we may confidently interpret, or tSy at least 
to approach the understanding of, every dream-image, 
actual practice we shall, of course, never attribute too much 
importance and argumentative value to one single anxiety 
dream, for instance, without having studied thoroughly the 
complete case history in all its parts and aspects, and without 
having compared that dream with the rest of the dream- 
material at our disposal. We.are now convinced more than 
ever that thCTe exists always a conscious link to any th era- 
peutically important subconscious complex.^ I have tried to 
investigate the problem of the justified ability of dream- 
interpretation in connection with my own dreams and those 
of others, for years. I am quite convinced that the usual 

* Cf. p. 123-4. 
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way of “ psychological interpretation ” is well founded ; though 
at the same time I had to come to the conclusion — more than 
other contemporary dream-psychologists — that all our dreams 
contain to a very great extent so-called somatic materials We can, 
however, during practical work either neglect this latter con- 
tribution to dream-formation, or assume, as suggested in this 
work, that somatic events do influence and strengthen com- 
plexes ; to a considerable extent, however, only during sleep, 
i.e., the period of dreaming. I want to add two carefully 
studied examples to this point. A map who suffered upon occa- 
sions from the feeling of sexual and general insufficiency, once 
dreamed followinglffra^o-e^rotrc act, after which Tie "felt sick : 

^7. I see Mr. B. eating something greedily, but he seems to 
think that the food~is too grea^. His wife stands near me and 
talk^ about her musical cracert. Then I see two small 
bananas, each of which has a thick, black worm in it. I 
• wake up feeling replete. 

Associations : Mr. B, is very fond of cating_wcll and abund- 
antly ; he is an_egoist. So fs his wife, to an even higher degree. 
She is a pianist and lives only for her music. She loves her 
children, but lets others care for them. The day before the 
dream my patient had thought of this family, of the children 
and their well-being, and wondered whether they were far 
from bombed Paris. In the evening of the same day he had 
given his own child a banana, to supply him with the necessary 
vitamins. This child had lately caused him certain worries, 
and he was afraid that his work and life-struggle in general 
might be made more difficult in consequence ; he felt that his 
child might become his eneipy. The ffay before the dream he 
himself was suffering from lack of appetite, and thought with 
disgust of greasy food. ... 

All these ideas cover sufficiently the individual dream-ele- 
ments and also the deeper dream-content. The patient’s 
incidental, dyspepsia is alluded to twice — by the unpalatable 

* K. Leonhard (1939) i'* ^ small book on dreams tried to show that the 
different categories of dream-elements originate always from the waking life ; 
yet they re-appear in the dream after various intervals. Colours, sounds, pleasur- 
able and disagreeable impressions have, according to this author, a different 
latency and incubation period. He concludes that there is, therefore, no justi- 
fication at all for psychoanalytical utilisation of dreams. We need not argue 
against this conclusion ; practical experience disproves it. The regularity of 
the latency-interval may, however, prove stimulating to further investigation on 
the intimate conditions of the affect-regulative mechamsm, the existence of which 
had been suggested by nearly all my articles on psychology. {Die Gesetze des 
Trawnegs, Thieme, Leipzig-) 
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food and the loathsome worms. The dreamer had the definite 
feeling that this was an organicaljy stimulated dream. On the 
other hand, one can hardly overlook the probleni of his child, 
alluded to through the egoisdcaT, easy-going parents in the 
dream. The banana, with the disgusting worm, pointed 
unmistakably, at the same time, to the disturbed parent- 
sentiment ; and also, of course, to his sexual difficulties. One 
might sa^ as is usual, that somatic and psychic sources have 
come together in the formation of the dream. But this is only 
a working hypothesis ; the homogeneous coalescence of these 
two groups of contents has been carried out too thoroughly to 
allow of such a simple view. The two parents (one of them 
eating the indigestible food), and also the bananas with the 
worms — both motifs together express both elements, viz., the 
fat her-ch ild conflict on one hand and the dyspepsia on the 
other hand. One cannot help saying that the dyspepsia has 
added an intensifying contribution to the respective mental conflict, 
and has so aided in the^ creation of the conflict-dream. Once we get 
accustomed to this unitary conception of dreams, this fashion 
of looking upon the individual dream-images seems quite 
natural and logical. Just as a conflict-situation, or rather the 
accompanying affective disturbance (parapathia), can call 
into being or intensify an attack of dyspepsia, similarly and 
reversely an organic event of this kind can very well lend 
emphasis during sleep to a “ disturbing complex ”. As we 
have seen in an earlier chapter, the normal organic functions 
present a constant basic element for the formation of dreams. 
It is surely obvious that dysfunctions of the same organs, use 
the same organo-psychic reflex paths in exerting tHfeir psychic 
influences, and so are in a position to strengthen the ment^ 
complexes.^ The theory propounded here does not lessen the 
justification of interpreting dreams ; on the contrary, it 
enhances it. For we do not believe in some accidental and 
“ irregular ” mingling of organic and psychic elements ; but 
only in one unitary dream content, i.e., the psychoaffective one. We 
may refer back to the chapter on the biological function of 
dreaming, where we attempted to show the essential similarity 
and energetic equivalence of these two dream-sources. This 
latter principle too, appears to be one basic presupposition for any 
dream-interpretation. 

The background and process of formation of the following 
* Cf. also dreams 14 and 73. 
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dream could have been more thoroughly studied ; the dreamer 
is a medic^^^udeut who is interested in physiological and 
psychological research, is a good observer too, and has the 
faculty of producing easily free associations. The day previous 
to the dream he played football and was very tired. During the 
following night, he frequently awoke, restless, and felt muscle- 
strain. He also experienced a “fulness in his stomach ”, though 
he went to bed without supper, because he had no appetite, 
owing to his fatigue. He smoked, however, ten cigarettes 
within an hour before falling asleep, for him an unusual amount 
for such a short spell. The next morning he was supposed to 
do an urgent writing joja, which work he considered boring, 
and Vhich he had postponed for several days from inner resist- 
ance. These were the “ disturbing factors ” preceding his 
sleep and his dream, as far as they could be established. 

• 98. There was in the dream a large sheet of paper, full- 
written, in the middle of which he saw a figure indicating 
a 'Ifgoimtt”, Here the page opened in some way into a pouch. 
This was similar to a gastric pouch ^n the well-known experi- 
ment of Pavlov, who cBvided by operation the stomach of- 
a_dog^iht6 a larger andT a smaller part, creating thereby a 
mimatme stomach beside the main cavity. In the dream, 
then, he had the Impression that it is not right that the bigger 
part of the sheet should communicais-with the smaller, minia- 
ture stomach-cavity, instead of the larger one. 

Free associations : Stomach, my father suffered from ulcer. Pre- 
viously he suffered too, from rheumatic pains in his legs and 
was often tired after a walk. He seemed to suffer much from the 
sexual codfness of his wife. Vagina, similar to the pouch in the 
^eam. (A break of several minutes in producing associations.) 
Quarrel between father and mother. He threatened with 
divorce. The children cried, the mother seemed to be 
frightened. She became quiet. Essentially both were cultured 
individuals, with an ethical outlook. I see father without shoes 
and stockings, as if he had sme feet. The “footnote” in the 
dream had the figure i . Father wanted me to be a first-class 
scientist. He was conservative (so was Pavlov), yet he was 
fond of modernism in thinking. I am lately progressive, 
nearly communistic ; I feel a bit guilty, I could hardly reply 
to him if called to account. Yet I think he could understand 
my craving for love if he knew, because of his suffering. I read 
once, fhat some young people have inguinal and scrotal pains 
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together with weak feei. The reason for this syndrome was not 
explained in the book. 

The close bearing of the recollected material upon the 
manifest dream is obvious. Interesting is the relationship 
between the “footojoteJ’ and the_repeated theme of “foot, 
trouble” and fatigue. However, the dream event contains 
more ofiviously the motif “ stomach than that of the tired 
legs and feet. But according to the associations, the pouch 
represents also the vagina ; though, of course, the allusion to 
the lack of appetite is not less obvious. As is well known, the 
experiments of Pavloy mentioned, dealt with the psychic aspect 
of appetite and acid secretion. I knew from the analysis, that the 
dreamer refrained from sexual activity before marriage, otving 
to ethical considerations. He was engaged, and his fiancee 
lived far away. . . . He would not be unfaithful. He 
thought that his appetite and general health would increase after 
marriage. ... 

I think the cited details allow the following conclusion : 
The somatic condition enters the manifest dream in a recognisable 
fashion when its “ psychoaffective content ” connects manifestly with the 
''psychic content ” creating the dream in question. In the above case 
the stomach seems to carry a libidinous significance ; not only 
as a dream symbol, but actually, in the sense as explained 
above. So seem to have acquired the legs, and feet a psycho- 
affective content, related to the sexual conflict of the dreamer, 
though only in a fashion not quite easily expressible in waking 
thoughts and words. See the supposed but not clearly 
explained relation between flat feet and inguinal pain. 

/ think, therefore, that if the somatic condition does nUt appear Jn 
the dream manifestly, it is so because its “ psychoaffective content ” v 
of such a kind, which is not capable of being thought and verbalised ; 
its cathexis is, however, present and active behind the dream. The 
free associations might hint from afar at such a content ; but 
they indicate only approximately the spheres of complexes in 
question. The bodily condition in its fullness — normal and abnormal 
processes included — is nevertheless present and active in the dream-event. 

It has not avoided the attention of Freud, that organ- 
stimuli, whether of a normal intensity, or beyond the physio- 
logical threshold, appear recognisable only rarely in dreams. 
In his opinion, all physical dream-sources carry only an inci- 
dental (sleep-disturbing) significance ; and his explanation 
of the above problem is in line with his general conception. 
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He thinks that any organ sensadon is being woven into the 
dream picture, if it is suitable to serve as a constituent of that 
dream which is going on independently. He analyses, for 
instance, one of his dreams, in which he first quickly bounds up 
the steps, incompletely clad. He meets the maid from the 
house and suddenly, from embarrassment, he is rooted to the 
spot and cannot move. He rightly points out that the actual 
muscular immovability, prevaUing during sleep, cannot itself 
account for the dream-motive in question, since in the previous 
scene he was able even to jump. So in his opinion the intra- 
psychic embarrassment, due to his exhibitionistic tendencies, 
employs the sensation of being unable to move during sleep. 
(I think this is the meaning of his cxplanatiop.) 

This exposition is certainly true, but it is probably so in a deeper 
sense. We explained, that organic conditions in fact do carry 
and intensify complexes, mental contents, and it is not only 
a formal and incidental contribution which they offer to the 
dream-work. Provided that his dream deals, in fiict, with 
infantile exhibitionistic tendencies, the childish, easy way of 
“ bounding up ” the steps, might belong to the same attitude, 
and so there is even an intrinsic connection between both 
dream events. The lying undressed in bed, might have 
aroused infantile recollections and re-activated infantile atti- 
tudes in general, by virtue of the regressive mechanism at work 
during sleep. The lying position in its different aspects might, 
therefore, easily carry at the same time the different motifs, 
i.e., mobility and immobility, appearing in the dream story. 
This explanation, however, is probably not “ the central 
injerpretafion We have followed only the suggestion of the 
^ireamer. (Cf. The Interpretation of Dreams, Ch. V.) 

It is obvious that we do not assume a fixed psychoaffective 
content associated with the different organs and their func- 
tions. In human mental life in general, there is at the same 
time a certain constancy and a continuous metamorphosis, 
according to the requirements of life. The same holds prob- 
ably of the psychoaffective processes pertaining to the somatic 
organisation of personality. 

(i6) Though this book C 2 innot deal with detailed aspects of 
practical interpretation, it has given on several occasions, in 
different connections, useful hints. Similarly, I should like 
here to add, briefly however, an important point indicating 
something not well enough known to many psychotherapists. 
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In certain cases, and especially in certain periods of the illness 
and treatment, when there seems no near prospect of improve- 
ment, no immediate prospect of disclosing the deeper back- 
ground of the overt symptomatic state, when the whole thinking, . 
associating of the patient is dominated by his complaints, 
most of the dreams are not capable of being analytically 
utilised. Th^ r epres ent actuql^_Q}^ the jdescrttei subjective state, _ 
from which the patient suffers at that given period, with out 
disclosing to a considerable degree anything of the cornplexK^ 
lyii^ behind the surface of symptoms. One should not take 
very great pains to go deeper into such dreams ; one should 
rather try to guess What they do not contain openly. Two 
examples of this kind : 

99. I go_upstaijrs and see suddenly a ca^running across ; 

I get frightened, I have to stop. . . . 

The patient suffers from agoraphobia, from neurotic .heart- 
attacks, and cannot even walk upstairs when her anxiety takes 
the form of an intensified paroxysm. There are many factors 
to explain her state. The father. is a drinker and tri^tojnake 
love to his daughters ; the mother has a_lover ; she herself is 
married to a man with a strange character.^ It is, however, 
obvious for me that the dre am above expresses merely the drama - 
tised symptom._ No useful gain can be achieved by. letting the 
^ficnt produce associations. 

Another instance : 

100. We are at home, everything seems to be funny ; there 

is a noise and I should like to leave the room. . . . 

Here also the dream-image gives expression esSentially, tc^ 
the neurotic state, which consisted in depressions and tb^g 
general feeling of incapacity. The desire to get rid of all the 
inhibitions is also stressed by the dream. 

As to the theoretical explanation of these analytically “ use- 
less ”, superficial dreams, different possibilities present them- 
selves. First, it might be that the disguising process is carried 
out to an extremely strong degree, so that practically the dream* 
does not betray anything. The s econd possibility is that there 
is a kind of annulment ; the subconsdous refuses to deal with 
the complexes, they are pushed into an encapsulated “ comer ” 
of the waking thinking and so are not available either to the 
dream world or to the clear realisation of consciousness. • Such 


' Cf. dream 8o. 
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a mechani sm w as described by Stekel as existing in several_ 
cases of compul»ve neurosis, ^i^re’certam. traumatic expm- 
ences were not really repreised, but annulled as described. 
He says, “ they are pushed into the day-dreams and have to 
be guessed by the analyst 

For the more general dream-problem discussed now, I 
should, however, prefer a different conception. I think that 
in such cases there is a ma^ed degree of repression, or rather 
a considerable split between the pathogenic deep levels and the conscious 

suffering “ surface ; con seque ntly, even the conceptual dream- 
ing-process does not reach the usual depths, and rehects and 
represents only events of higher levels. This fact might also 
be cited in favour of the statement made in Ch. II. (2), that 
the dream ing sphere is not the deepest Id, and as is seen, it might 
in certain stages of neurosis be “ lifted^' even to a higher psychic level. 

( 1 7) The process of dreaming is at all events congruent with 
the total of the psychoaflective life. For the practical purpose 
of dream-interpretation, however, only the remembered dream,- 
images come within consideration. It is a general assumption 
that the dream-content is closely associated with those conscious 
and subconscious mental processes, which constitute the basis 
and background of our patient’s disturbed condition. How- 
ever, closer observation compels us to re-view the problem of the 
relationship obtaining between dreams and psychic processes, 
and to modify the general character of the above assumption. 

The previously discussed cases represent only one possibility 
where the congruity between the remembered dreams and the 
supposed deep psychic processes, seems to be lacking in a 
sitQilar way. Scliilder pointed first to the fact that melan- 
cholic patients of the clinic not infrequently dream that they 
are well, happy, and staying at home, under the normal con- 
ditions prevailing previous to their illness. The dream-content 
consists chiefly of such trivial elements related to normal 
everyday life. (H. Deutsch similarly found that melancholics, 
if one succeeds in inducing them to produce free associations, 
recollect chiefly pleasurable memories, without, however, 
recognising the pleasure-quality of such associations.) Schilder 
concluded that the faculty of pleasure-experiencing is, to a 
certain degree, retained in the melancholic. However, the 
apparent contrast is remarkable. It is obvious that such 
dreams do not give expression to the suffering mental “ system ”, 
‘ Cf. Ch. II, p. 67. 
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and neither to possible complexes, responsible for, or related 
to, the illness. 

In m^elancholia the function of “ self-ex peri encin g** appe y s 
to be impaired. Yet, on the other hand we suggest in die 
present work that dreaming is an intensified ego-experience. 
There is only one, though simple, answer. The ego-feeling of 
the waking state and the ego-esperience, by means of objecti- 
fication and dramatisation as occurring in dreaming, are two 
related, complementary processes, but they are of two kimk. The 
one function might be grossly impaired, and the other one stiH 
in part retained. That this latter is^ however, ngt fully intact 
in melancholia, is indicated by the intense sleeplessness, from 
which such patients suffer. Sleeplessness implies, of caurse, 
•the exclusion of the dreaming-process. 

Melancholia in general is not an o^ect of psychoanalytic 
therapy. But similar discrepancies, as here, are to be found 
in neuroses. Some of the patients dream that their complaints 
do not exist ; that the agoraphobic walks, freely ; the phobic is 
not afraid of that thing, which in waking, arouses his anxiety- 
reactions ; the impotent has no inhibitions (especially remark- 
able when he intercourses in the dream with the same person, 
in relation to whom he is in life impotent) ; and more similar. 
Most of the patients, however, do show in their dream, at least 
to a certain degree, that symptom for which they are treated. 

In addition, we not infrequently meet individuals, too, who 
are not patients, and w ho d ream mostly only about one ^ aspect 
ofjheir life, and never, or only rarely, about the multitude~of 
occtiirences in their waking state. There is no doubt that 
there are individuals, and certain conditions and phases in 
patients, where there exists certainly a considerable degree of 
incongruity between the field encompassed by their dreams, 
and their total intrapsychic world. I think there is a pressing 
need for investigating this relationship on a larger scale ; only 
in possession of certain conclusions from a large material, will 
the utilisation of dreams in psychotherapy become a really 
reliable instrument, employed and relied upon only there, 
and in such extent, where there is presumably a prospect of its 
usefulness.’ 

Since the relative distinctness and independence of the 
produced dream-images from the dreaming-process seem to be 

ThuLis not to mista^n for cases where all dreaming occurs in terms of 
“professional” dements* (See Ch. Vl ( 6 ) and ( 7 )) ‘Ch. XU (gi). 
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a fact, we may conclude that the biological need for the con- 
stant dreaming-process on one hand, and the additional need 
for producing the scenic, recollectable dream-images on the 
other, are neither folly parallel.^ We may, therefore, at any 
rate, conceive the dreaming-process as embracing the total of 
the psychoaffective life ; and besides, realise that, at times, 
the material contained in the conceptualised, formed dream- 
images, takes its origin from only a limited field of psycho- 
affective happening. From this it follows, that the degree of 
significance for the analysis of dreams is variable, according 
to different individuals, stages of their illness, stages of the 
treatment, etc. 

As* to the significance of dreams in which the neur otic j iatient 
appears without his complaints an4 symptoms, this constitutes 
in generalTai indication of a good prog nosis to a certain degree.* 
It is surely so, if the dreams of a patient acquire, this, character 
in the course of treatment. The “well-being dreams” of the 
melan^olic,_are probably also indicative of a good prognosis, 
as to final recovery. It is a not infrequent experience, that 
such patients recover after several months, or even one or two 
ye£Er5,"sod3enly, overm^t^ from a symptomatically grave 
condition, without showing first the process of gradual improve- 
ment. This indicates that the self-healing process was all the 
time in operation, _ though overtly not recognisable. The 
more frequent are the dreams of the kind mentioned, the more 
probable it seems that the condition strives towards normal 
health. 

(18) To bear in mind the difficulties, the actual impossi- 
bility, of interpreting every dream and each detail of any given 
djream, is in fact as much part and as fundamental a principle 
of our conception regarding this field as is the knowledge of all 
the positive rules guiding the practical and feasible act of inter- 
pretation and utilisation of dreams. In the course of our 
expositions we have repeatedly pointed out the discrepancy and 
incongruity regarding the quality and extent existing between 
the world of dreaming and that of waking thought. The 
substantial degree of transformation of experiences and 
thoughts into dream-material has been illustrated by the 
“ reaction-dreams ”,® and similarly by the differently structured 
urinary dreams.* One further point should be added here. 
Minute self-observation clearly shows that some, mostly 

> Cf. p. 177. « a. Ch. VIII (4). » Cf. Ch. III. * Cf. p. a 18. 
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unpleasant, dreams seem closely connected with the fact of 
minor, yet disturbing, inconveniences of physical nature, 
experienced by the sleeping and dreaming person. Cold or 
heat in the bedroom, the pressure of creased bed-clothes, an 
inconvenient position of the limbs, sometimes the dim know- 
ledge of having to get up soon for some duty, and similar 
factors, seem to account for dream-experiences, the content of 
which has no apparent bearing upon the actual irritation ; 
yet after this disturbing moment or factor has ceased to act, 
the previous dream might disappear entirely, or change its 
unpleasant features into a more smooth character. A man 
staying overnight in a place for the sake of fire-watching, spent 
a few hours in bed in his clothes, uncovered by blankets. • The 
unusual situation rendered his sleep restless, he could not feel 
quite at ease, though his drowsiness and fatigue did not allow 
him to get up, to undress, and to cover. Continuously a dream 
appeared in which : 

101. A m an whom he knew as a child, was singing on the 
stage, clumsily gemculating, and another person, apparently 
you^ and tall, but not shaved, stood by and was supposed to 
be the 'musical author of the show. . . . 

The acting person was in real life a book-se ller, a kind but 
not very clever, short-sighted and plain-lo^ng man, who 
could not be even imagined as a singer or actor. The^omposer 
reminded him of a singer in a church choir, whom the dreamer 
also had not seen for about 15 years. The previous night 
before going to bed he thought of ha^ng dark superfluous hairs in 
ears, which annoyed him. The other person of the dream 
reminded him of the fact that a plain-looking matl has to be 
satisfied with marrying a plain-looking girl. Our dreamgr 
was at th&t time in love with a nice-looking, girl. . . . This 
was all that could be related to his present problems and 
condition. After about two hours struggling in a half-sleeping 
state, he £ulled off his trousers and cra\>dcd under the blankets 
and, though continuing to dream, the unpleasant character of the 
dream, and also the appearance of the dream-figures changed^ . We 
cannot but consider the dream in its first form and content as 
expressing the inconvenient bodily condition, the acting figures 
and their external deficiencies being adequate to the unpleasant 
subjective state of the sleeper. We are dealing here with 
a kind of reaction dream, chiefly related to the physical .incon- 
venience. The choice of the particular dream-elemeints, in 
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this case too, has been determined by memories and individual 
problems, pointing to the past and the present. However, it 
seems obvious that in this dream the dreamer experienced his 
own ego, the present condition of his “ self*’, which latter is 
in fact always a product of the whole individual past and 
present ; but surely and first of all, such dreams are related to 
the condition of the psychosom a during slee^ Actually, we hold 
the opinionlHat all dreaming is essentially a mode of self-experienc- 
in^ ; all the memories and deposits 'of past experiencing have become 
ego-parts and appear as such in the dreams. What has been said 
about the biological status of dreaming in relation to affect- 
metabolism is, in fact, only a partial aspect of this broader 
concept of “ self-experiencing 

Bearing all that in mind, we are now enabled to look deeper 
into the difficulties of dream-interpretation. When the 
physician listens to the normal or pathognomical breath sounds, 
he utilises certain physical qualities of conditions, obtaining 
in the respiratory system during its functioning. Yet, it is 
more than natural that the essential role of the air, and secretion 
in the pulmonary vesicles does not imply the diagnostic aspect ; 
all those sounds are not existent just in order to be heard by 
ausculation. It is, therefore, obvious that those physical 
qualities, by reason of which 4hese sounds are being detectable 
and examinable, constitute not the essential feature, and even 
less the complete content, of what occurs in the bronchioli 
and alvcoi, when air and secretion are moving in them. The 
audibility of these events is an additional, side-line character 
of them. 

It is sortiewhat similar with the dreams. We have found 
that the dreaming process is probably part of the affect- 
regulative processes ; we have found also that the essential 
function of dreaming is, even more surely, the ego-experiencing, 
in fulfilment of a corresponding biological human need. The 
diagnostic utilisation of the dream-material is an artificial act 
of human intelligence, comparable to auscultation. ^ True, 
any concept of self-experiencing implies intrinsically some kind 
of “ self-conceiving ” and “ self-understanding”. If the dream- 
ing actually aims primarily at self-experiencing, so is this 
undoubtedly carried out by dramatisation and personification 
of the ego-tendencies and ego-conditions ; this means implicitly 
an “understandable mode” of the ego-experiencing. Hence, 

* Of. p. 1 77. 
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tiure is something in the essential character of the dreaming- 
process, even taken as a psychobiological process, which 
facilitates the meaningfulness and ■“ interpretability” of the 
resulting and recollected dream-image. But the fact remains 
that the point of view of the interpreter, and the essence of the' 
complicated and total process of ego-experiencing, lie on two 
distinct levels. Hence, the lack of congruity between the 
true extent of dreaming and the interpretable part of the 
recollected image appears in any case only natural. It is 
obvious that the interpreted content is frequently only a con- 
clusion, but not that content which constitutes the genuine 
dreaming-events. It is, as if we take an expression as a noun, 
though in the actual sentence that word was used as a»verb. 
Our dream-interpretation aims at the understanding of the 
waking personality, of its feeling and thinking — conscious and 
unconscious — and of the mode of its behaving. Yet, this 
dreaming is actually a different category of life-event, it is a 
psychoenergetic event, resulting in “ ego-experience ”, though 
its constituents are mental elements of the waking state. 
Consider as an analogy the categorical difference between 
“ subject ” as an adjective, as a noun, as a verb, and finally, in 
its use in the form “ subjective The linguist is aware of the 
close association of the different forms, yet who could deny 
the marked categorical differences obtaining between them ? 

What we interpret is, therefore, mostly a new structure of 
the interpreting mind. 1 should like to illustrate the supposed 
facts by an imagined analogy. But first I shall quote a dream 
I heard from a pati ent. 

102. He saw first in a co rner of^room a c oupl e spe akin g ; 
then apparently in another room, wfiich appeared to be* dis- 
Unt from the first and on a 'different level, he saw a bo6k-~ 
case ; then it seemed to him as if time and space would part 
both previous fragments from a third scene. He saw and 
heald the well-knoum Lisa Fuchsova playing a Mozart piece. 
The listeners sat^in their chaiis, but 'at the same time the hall 

V was empty t ; the dreamer saw simultaneously the above- 
mentioned two scenes. . . . 

The subjective unity of the dream-experience was main- 

* This means : His psyche is fully occupied by " the melody of his central 
complex”, symbolised here by the play "of the “ well-known “^^ecK’pianist." 
Wdl-known = He was afraid that some people could discoyer the reason of his 
neurotic troubles. There is nothing else at present within the horizon of his 
interest ; “ t^ ball.b empj|y ”, This refers perhaps also to his wish that no one 
should gain insight into his diffici^tifs. *‘ The listeners sat in their chairiTbut 
at'The same time the hall was empty." 
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tained and still the described gaps in space and time were 
experienced. This dream-description gave me the following 
idea. Let us imagine a complicated picture, a scene full of 
details. Some parts of the painting are done with the usual 
paints ; other parts with a kind of ultravisible material, which 
could be seen only by a specially constructed apparatus. In 
applying the analogy : the original and total dream-experience 
contains some fragments, accessible not only to the dreaming- 
ego, but also the conceiving mind ; the bulk of the dream- 
experience is effectuated only in the specific mode of dreaming. 
Those conceivable fragments carry at the same time this 
specific dreaming-character ; their conceivable quality is, for 
certain reasons, superposed upon their essential character.^ 
The homogeneity of the dream-total is so present ; and certain 
fragments are at the same time conceivable and capable of 
being remembered and interpreted. The gaps in the dream 
metitioned would correspond to that bulk consisting merely of 
the specific dreaming quality. Maybe this interpretation of 
the dream-gaps is no more than an analogy ; it might be, 
however, even more. Yet, it illustrates aptly the incon- 
gruence between the interpretablc and the original, genuine 
total dreaming-content. 

(19) In dream-interpretation one cannot have a guarantee 
that one is in every case on the right track ; this will always 
remain a field where approximately certain knowledge and 
artistic feeling must go hand-in-hand. The present writer, 
from the very start of his being an analyist, only with reluctance 
has used the appellation “ dr eam- interpretation ”, for it is too 
pretentious*, one should rather speak simply of the “ utilisation 
of^ dreams in psychotherapy ’V We do not know really what is the 
true and full content of the dreams. When we interpret we 
try only to arrive at certain conclusions with regard to the 
various deep mental mechanisms, and to find out certain 
relations between the dream and the conscious thoughts and 
sentiments of the dreamer. It depends very much on one’s 
own mental make-up, how one apperceives, in the capacity of 
psychotherapist, the reported dream and association-material. 
Each of us will be likely to “ sense ” selectively and mostly 
those aspects and elements amongst the abundance of the 
dream-content towards which there exists in his own psyche 
a preferentially focussed attitude. (We may speak of sub- 

p. 5- 
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conscious attention.) Thus, the present writer has always 
“ perceived psychically ” the organic processes of his patients, 
at the time when he practised as a physician ; he experiences 
in the same “mental” fashion the physiological events in him- 
self. This colours his conceptions on the dream-phenomena 
quite obviously, as the critical reader, acquainted with this 
field, will have noticed. However, we do not run any con- 
siderable risk in practical psychotherapy by this selective, 
individual bias of our mind. For, even though we have regard 
to only one aspect, the subconscious of our patient does no t 
cease to 'Be a whle, do^not cease to experience its various 
complexes as a coherent unity ; and, consequently, it re acts 
in ils“ totality^ even though die psychotherajnst may •ha^e 
attacked directly only one individual aspect. This is most 
fortunate ; otherwise, the existence of the various contem- 
porary psychotherapeutic schools would be rather a curse fo 
mankind. In fact, these differences in viewpoint have given 
much stimulation, have cleared up many obscurities and have 
enriched our knowledge to a considerable extent. This 
fortunate fact, surely, compensates for the occasionally unpleas- 
ant impression which the biased party-spirit of psychologically 
experienced physicians, and more even that of some lay- 
analysts,^ on certain occasions creates. Unfortunately, the 
fundamental character-traits of an individual and certain, 
more general, aggressive tendencies, arc not considerably 
changed when one becomes a psychotherapist ; although one 
might suppose that the liking for psychology would exclude 
eo ipso a tendency towards too conspicuous subjectivism and 
autism. Unfortunately, this does not seem to ••be entirely 
factual. Stekcl mentions, in writing the early history of the 
psychoanalytical movement, a remark of the great Freud, 
made in an appropriate moment : Psychoanalysis seems to 
stimulate the woi'st instincts of man (I quote from memory). 
It has similarly to be pointed out that a neurotic mental 
structure — if accompanied by scientific inclination — leads 

* Though I subscribe to the view that the psychotherapist should possess 
a general medical and psychiatrical-neurological proficiency, 1 readily admit 
that there were and are seve ral skilful and even bnllu mt l^-ana lysts and non- 
medical psychological authors who contributed much to our fiemof science. 
Yet the development of medical psychology aims, obviously, towards the “ psycho- 
somatic ” unity, even in its theoretical foundation, and it is not fully possible, 
without thorough knowledge of physiology and pathology, to do justice to the 
phenomena de^t with in research. Nevertheless, it would be a great loss m 
exclude from our collaborators an yone wh o is t alentrsT. but owing to circuQi- 
stanoes, or even iromiduinclumtion, could not comply with the desirable conditions. 
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some individuals towards psychology. There is no justifi- 
cation for blaming those people for their higher ambitions ; 
yet the fact has to be borne in mind because of some, at first 
not easily understandable, rare incidents in the past literature 
and life of the psychological societies on the continent. 

I should like to admit that, on the other hand, it is not 
always therapeutically advantageous if the patient feels the 
absolute objectivity and high-mindedness of his doctor. For 
our patients are no saints either. They feel it appropriate 
that the therapist should be just, kind and strong towards 
them ; but co-consciously they also like to see in him a fellow- 
human-being, who possesses human faults similar to their own, 
or has, at least, the potential inclination to such “ trespasses ”. 
1 know that some individuals, as patients, cannot bear to 
think that their analyst is too idealistic in his life ; it 
annoys them and depresses them. Such “ allergies ” can 
sometimes be eliminated during the course of the treatment, 
but not always and not entirely. Thus, from the practical 
point of view, we can not deplore the all-too-human failings 
of analysts. It would be, of course, better if things were 
altogether different. But, like the physician in general so 
the psychotherapist, too, is only a member of the human 
species ; it is still probable that the number of objective, pains- 
taking, healthy personalities is somewhat larger among psycho- 
therapists than among the average. Psychological knowledge 
enhances one’s qualities ; but nothing that is super-human 
ought to be demanded of us. We affirm life, i.e., work, duty, 
pleasure and the satisfaction ensuing from both sources ; and 
in propagating ih's end associated with an optimistic outlook, 
we are fundamentally suitable to be psychotherapists. 

(20) I believe that every “ non-dogmatic ” dream-analyst, 
without exception, feels how painful the marked subjectivity 
of our dream-interpretations is. When considering that the 
interpretation of any dream, which shows a certain degree of 
disguising transformation of its latent content, will be rather 
different, according to the analyst who undertakes it, then one 
feels a certain “ shame for science ”. This state of affairs 
must necessarily make the uninitiated very doubtful of the 
validity of any dream-interpretation. I should expect the 
greatest similarity between the interpretations of two Adler - 
foUqwers ; no startlin g differences might be expected in the 
interpretations of two^TjSid^ata, since they would be likely 
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to emphasise those aspects of the dream which pointed to the 
(Edipus — and castration — complexes. Even t h ere. I am not 
at all sure thp mmplete rnngriiity nf the v arious m di- 
vidual interpreta tions. The greatest differences are usually 
observed In the interpretations of the various “ free-lance ”, ' 
undogmatic analysts, including the followers of Stekel. And 
.yet, the study of the literature would show that this group in 
particular has usually been able to support the essence of their 
interpretations by reference to corresponding factual memories, 
i.e., to the disclosure of historical material, both of the infantile 
and recent periods. I may point to the well written book by 
Gutheil, T he L anguc^e of D reams, w Mch appeared in America 
in 1939, and which contoms very convincing integ>reta(tions^. ' 
I knew the author in Vienna — ^we belonged to Stekel’s circle — 
as a very successful therapist who, in general, based his treat- 
ment on “active dream-interpretation ” ; his practical achieve- 
ments definitely strengthen his claims for his special interpreta- 
tions. I myself, several years ago, began a book on this subject ; 
having finished the first part I delayed publication because 
I could not bring out quite convincingly (not even for myself) 
the theoretical reasons for the various interpretations. Un- 
fortunately, I lost a great bulk of the notes through the unfavour- 
able circumstances of the present times. These notes dealt 
with the various groups of neurosis, i.e., potency-disturbances, 
phobias, sleeplessness, compulsion and obsessive neuroses, 
dreams in training analysis, etc. ; thus the second part of this 
“ Special Dream-Interpretation ” has to be built up anew. 

However, as pointed out, as scientists we cannot simply 
ignore this marked difference in the various dream-inter- 
pretations. Fortunately, this does not endanger the cause 
of practical psychotherapy. In the long, passive analytical 
technique, often matters "are smoothed out automatically 
through the method />er se, i.e., the time and transference 
factors. In the more active form of analytical treatment it 
seems sufficient to work on certain aspects of the case ; the 
psyche reacts as a whole, and so definitely makes up for what 
has perhaps been neglected. Even so it has to be pointed out 
that there are patients who go fi-om analyst to analyst till one 
day some therapist succeeds in unriddling and interpreting 
intmtively a particular dream, by virtue of a certain “ affinity ”, 
a gift in that special direction, and so effects the cure. of the 
illness. I know that authors have written articles, and even 
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books, on- certain interesting cases ; yet the patient was actually 
cured only later by a psychologist who was possibly quite 
young, but, not being limited by certain learned presumptions, 
he was in the position to guess and to disclose a certain simple 
historical event. I admit that I should not advise anyone 
whose natural gifts do not lie in this direction, to venture this 
“active type” of psychoanalytical treatment without a good, 
training in it. It seems also that a great number of patients 
>yho have come for treatment in the last decade, are different 
from those in earlier periods ; their illness consists more in 
character difficulties and compulsion symptoms and less fre- 
quently in “ monosymptoms ” of the hysterical and phobic 
variety. All these people mostly need a different and a rather 
longer — shall we say Freudian — type of technique. But even 
in such cases the skilful application of an “ intuitive guess ” 
might succeed in persuading a patient, who is about “to fly 
from insight ”, to continue treatment. This is then to his own 
advantage, as well as to the greater glory of the analyst, who 
will thus be maligned by one person less. (It is sufficiently 
known that many of those who are “ on principle ” opponents 
of psychotherapy, are “ resistance-patients ”, or patients who 
have been made shy by incautious statements and too hasty 
interpretations.) 

(21) However conditions may be to-day, I believe that the 
science of dream-interpretation is certainly still capable of 
development. The author has yet to come who will write the 
“ perfect ” Dream Book, a work which will give adequate 
expression to the present state of our factual or probable know- 
ledge. Th„re will be. especial need for collecting all the 
material and results concerning the different types of dreamers.^ 
By establishing in an early period of the analysis the funda- 
mental character of dreaming of the individual, much useless 
effort can be avoided, by recognising which recurrent features 
of the dream series reflect, for instance, a paranoid attitude in 
general, and which other motifs presumably express com- 
plexes, fit for analytical solution.* In view of the very great 
discrepancies mentioned, it is perhaps best at present not to 
claim exclusive validity for any type of interpretation. I am 
often ashamed of being an analyst when educated, critical 

* Cf. also pp. 2i-a,_io8, 143, 146, ai8, 231. 

' Cf. The Question of I^ognosis in Psychoanalysis as Indicated by the 
Dreams.” 
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outsiders, point ironically to the considerable differences of 
view points in the art of dream-interpretation. They are, of 
course, by no means always right in this criticism. 

Let me emphasise again ; the Freudian conceptions will, as 
far as I can see, remain as a scaffolding ; parts of them will 
even be used in their entirety. But the future science of dream- 
interpretation, as well as that of psychoanalysis in general, will 
surely be different from the original, classical concept of 20 or 
3b years ago. 

Many readers will reproach me with being subjective. 
Indeed, I admit that I have not succeeded in eradicating the 
rather subjective note from this book. However, I believe 
that in my presentation of the results reached by othei^s, I 
have striven always for the greatest possible objectivity. As 
far as I am consciously aware, I have tried to avoid mere- 
polemics, attacks, criticism. This book will prove most useful 
for young colleagues who have not yet adopted definitely one 
particular aspect and conception on the topic, provided that 
they are not under the personal “ transference-influence ” of 
a strong and dogmatic personality. I myself was for many 
years under the sole influence of Stekel, although he always 
stressed my relative independence. But at that time this 
extended only to a few new ideas. I achieved true inde- 
pendence only later, in the course of years and with greater 
practical experience. I can now sa fely say that the conceptions 
of Freud, Adler and Jung, and the discoveries o^tekel, are by 
no Ineans in true contrast, to each other ; rather comple- 
mentary. The objective dream mvestigator and author of 
the future, in his remoteness from all personal and- subjective 
party-e.\pcrience, will easily show this. T^ey differ greatly, 
however, in their usefulness for practical psychotherapy, and 
perhaps for the treatment of different types of patients. 

From the theoretical point of view it is hardly possible, for 
instance, to see in the anxiety-dreamy, and also in the post- 
traum^ic dream experiences (in which the reproductioiT of 
a previous accident re-appears at intervals), any suitable 
counter-argument against the infantile, wishfulfilling energetic 
root of dreaming, as postulated by Freud. Pathological con- 
ditions change and disguise the basic mechanisms throughout 
the whole field of physiological happening. In a patient with 
a gastric ulcer the normal or even subnormal quantities of 
acid-secretion (normal and desirable from the view point of 
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digestion) might provoke pains. Though, as mentioned in 
Chap. VI, we do not find proof and cogent reasons for this 
dream-theory, we must admit that there is no definite way of 
disproving it. Similarly, the daring, and apparentiy arbi- 
trary, interpretations of Stekel are lacking chiefly in s}rstematic 
presentation of their psychological foundation. Perhaps the 
results obtained by our research and suggestions might facilitate 
the understanding of these interpretations. 

(22) Psychoanalysts not belonging to the closer circle pf 
Jung, find only very rarely his archetypes in the dreams of 
their patients. It is obvious that the interpretation, and even 
the approximately right interpretation of different dream 
figures is feasible without relating them to certain explicit 
figures of ancient mythology. In fact, those legends and tales 
only give expression to general human motives known also 
to present-day man. The deep knowledge of life, of the 
emotional tendencies of man, of the various family and social 
constellations facing the individual, is a rich enough source for 
recognising that content behind the dream material which is 
being looked for, for therapeutic purposes. However, the 
acquaintance with the popular children’s stories and with the 
current religious traditions will often enable us to throw the 
light of understanding upon some obscure dream-images. The 
figure of “ an old woman ”, for instance, so frequently consti- 
tuting a motif of the dreams, without having bearing on a 
special female person, might be easily understood, if one bears 
in mind the innumerable stories told to children by naive 
grown-ups in which the old woman represents some uncanny 
secret, or „deep wisdom, some warning, ete. One of my 
patients suffering from agoraphobia, in consequence of a series 
of traumatic events centred around the married life of the 
parents, dreamt : 

103. I am able to work. I am very busy, but at lunchtime 
I find myself in a house where all the rooms but one are 
without Tight. An old woman comes slowly downstairs and 
I w'atch her entering this one bright room. 

It would have been easy to interpret the old woman as the 
mother whose ethical behaviour appeared to the daughter not 
quite right ; but this “ discovery ” would not have meant 
anything new to the patient. I preferred explaining to her 
that the dream figure represents probably some kind of 1^- 
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ditional wisdom she believes in, and which i s for her the o nly 
ei^ghtening hope^ (the old woman enters the only bright 
rooiiL all Ae others are dark . . .) ; she would be able to 
recover if only she knew certainly that she will finish life as 
a respectable, reputable mother and wife. This is the only 
thing on which she is able to focus her attention in the present, 
and this one-sidedly concentrated energy expenditure is prob- 
ably the ultimate source of her agoraphobia. 

■ (23) I have not treated a very large number of patients ; 
but I have seen, examined and interpreted, more or less 
correctly, a considerably large number of dreams. As far as 
I attained therapeutic results, they were based throughout on 
dream-interpretations. I regard it as justified, therefore, to 
publish later my book on special dream-interpretation. I 
believe one should primarily cite dream-examples fi:om 
successfully treated cases ; there we have at least a certain 
degree of guarantee that the dream was not entirely mis- 
interpreted. Perhaps more important to emphasise is the 
fact that we, psychologically trained physicians enjoy a 
certain advantage over all our fellow-humans, inasmuch as 
the “ experienced ” knowledge of psychic mechanisms, the 
deeper insight into the colourful, apparently irregular, but 
really not lawless, activities of the psyche, constitute a valuable 
and attractive possession. The greatest part of such a joy 
ensuing from this possession is, so I think, due to our familiarity 
with the world of dreams. The patient who comes to us for 
treatment, who unfolds for us his inner life, and gives away 
the world of his dreams, is at the same time our benefactor ; 
we certainly owe a debt of gratitude for this gift#which our 
fellow-men so freely grant us. I believe we can express this 
gratitude, partly by endeavouring to be “ personalities ”, i.e*, 
individuals who at least more than the average, try to remain 
above the daily struggle and collision of petty interests and 
forces. The sufferer is happy to subordinate himself to one 
who stands mentally on a higher plane. He will never be able 
to overcome entirely the feeling of shaihe and resistance which 
will be his, if he believes himself forced, by his malady, to 
open the secret recesses of his soul to one without honour and 
dignity. I hope the reader will, with some understanding for 
my motives, forgive the closing of a book, devoted to the 
spreading of scientific experience, with a moralistic consider- 
ation. But I have often preached also to myself, what I have 
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written here. During my professional career I have often 
given lectures to medical men and to laymen on questions of 
medical and social aspects of psychology. I believe I hav e 
never ^onv^ed the impression that there are “ right ** or 
“ wTOi^” schools,. It does not bring honour to our profession 
if the outer world knows too much of our (at the moment 
inevitable) differences ; nor is this in the interests of our 
fellow-men. The normal, and even more the neurotic,’ 
unbalanced human being is always prone to take sides, to 
take part in fights, in resistance and attack ; it even happens 
at times that patients refuse to go to a psychotherapist because 
he does or does not belong to a certain school. Before I was 
mysflf established I tried to recommend a friend of mine to 
some patients of the clinic, but, unfortunately, he was not 
a member of a school, fashionable at that time in Prague. 
What interest docs all this serve ? I always look askance at 
psychological literature which is destined for educated lay- 
men ; it is often so very partial, so very prone to offer a new 
dogma to p&ple who areTrequcntly suffering from a repression 
of their religious needs — a substitute dogma which they then 
proceed to defend viciousjy. I know that most psychologists 
have, too, the human need to possess a “ favourite philosophical 
belief”, and feel an irresistible impulse to gain for it, as for 
their scientific convictions, the support of numerous followers. 
It is fundamentally a similar need which drives ethical writers 
and religious leaders to spread the truth and to augment the 
number of their disciples. But I believe that in doing so we 
risk too much that is valuable — the honour of our profession 
and also therapeutic success. Psychology nowadays is not 
only Weltanschauung, a way of looking upon life, but a means 
df therapy. 

I said I was not going to polemicise, and yet I am doing just 
that. I am not, however, arguing against different trends and 
scientific views, only against regrettable, though very general, 
human peculiarities, in so far as they threaten to ” over- 
shadow ” the beautiful field of our psychoanalytical activity. 
Perhaps, one is no more justified in withholding his experiences 
and suggestions regarding this “ technical ” and ” social ” 
aspect of psychotherapy from one’s younger colleagues than 
in withholding one’s scientific views proper. I am writing 
these cloring lines at a time when the individual is hardly in 
a position to predict his future in any way. I am saying this 
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to stress that it is not pure conceit and presumption which 
induces me to give such advice. And, moreover, I have a 
genuine respect for all seekers after truth, particularly for all those who 
endeavour to further human happiness. The physician in general, 
and the psychotherapist in particular, belong quite definitely to the group 
of these seekers and benefactors. I, therefore, dedicate this small book 
of mine in a deeply felt friendship to all my colleagues, and also to all 
those scientists in other fields who have a genuine interest in medical 
psychology. 
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affect metabolism, 1 74, 1 76. 
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affect regulation, 1 73. 
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affect, theory of, 171. 
affect-tonus, 173, 175. 
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affective element in dreaming, 1 13 . 
affective energy as dream-stimulus, 1 14. 
affective ener^ from organs, 1 17. 
affectivity and dream, 1 14. 
affectivity as dream-stimulus, 1 16. 
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Ankm^fung function, 199. 
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conscious thinking, 64. 
conscious thought, 73. 
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disgust, 133, 139. 
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dre^-mterpretation is conclusion, 35, 
“36- 

dream-interpretation, justification of, 
1, 333. 

dream is experience, 1 sS. 
dream is felt, 1 1 3. 

dream is fin^ metabolic product, 177. 
dream is forming material, 139. 
dream, jumble in, 138. 
dream, latent, 1, Ch. IV, Ch. VI. 
dream-level, 66. 

dream, manifest, 1, 17, 19, 36, 135, 
Ch. VI, 138, 140. 
dream-motif, stimulation of, 160. 
dream-motifs, innate, 139, 184. 
dream of well-being, 331, 333. 
dream, '-parts of, 33, 77. 
dream-process, unitary, 48, 63. 
dream, psychic levels and, 330. 
dream-recollection in children, 1 49. 
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dream-situation, 33, 193, 196. 
dream-sources, 4, 99, 175, 189. 
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dream-stimuli, 139, 130, 175. 
dream-stimuli, uniformity of, 1 75. 
dream-symbolism, 38, 30, 77. 
dream, symptom in, 189. 
dream-theory ot Freud, Ch. VI. 
dream-thinkmg, 76, 55. 
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dream widens conscious elements, 1 19. 
dream-world, 48, 56, 1 1 1 . 
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dreaming, continuous, 138, 176, 177. 
dreaming, energetic aspect of, 17a. 
dreaming, force behind it, 139. 
dreaming, function of nervous system, 
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dreaming, influence by analyst, 160. 
dreaming, influence on, 1 15, 175. 
dreaming is ego-experiencing, 185,331, 
• 334. 
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dreaming- process and its material, i a8. 
dreaming-process, deep, 8, 9. 
dreaming, psychosomatic origin of, 1 76. 
dreaming without image, 171, 333, 
dreams, day-, 138, 177. 
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dyspepsia and affect, iss, 133, 175. 
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eating in dreams, 144. 
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incidents in psychoanalytical circles, 

938- 

incorporation-complex, 123. 
individual symbols in dreams, 92, 140. 
infantile complexes behind dream, 77. 
infantile desires, 145. 
infantile dream-stimulus, 172. 
infantile regression, 126. 
infantile sexuality, 131, 143. 
infantile thinkii^, 182. 
infantile traits in dreams, 185, 187. 
infantile wish and dream-stimulus, 139, 
241, 242. 

infantilism retained, 133. 
inferiority-complex, 82, 139. 
inferiority-feeling, 
inherited dream-patterns, 184, 183. 
inhibited motility in dreams, 215, 216, 
227, 228. 

inhibition during dream, 41, 42. 
inhibition in dreams and angina 
pectoris, 216. 

inhibition of activity and affect, 115. 
inhibition, symbdl of, 8t, 82. 
inner \\^rid, 40. 

insight into psychosis, by patient, 167. 
insomnia and psychoanalysis, 174. 
insomnia, causation, 1 79. 
insomnia in melancholia, 231. 
insomnia, therapy of, 179, 180. 
instinct, nutritional, 33, 130. 
instinctive causation of dreams, 39. 
instinctive materialism, Freud's, i^. 
instincts, 14. 

instinctual drives, qualified, 42. 
instinctual drives, repressed, 133. 
instinctual roots of life, 133, 
intercourse, symbol of, 216. 
intercourses, record of, 141. 
interference of waking system during 
dreaming, 123. 

mteimediary products, psychic, 93. 
interpretability, easy and diflScuIt, 91. 


interpretation, 25, 49, 30. 
interpretation, active, 66, 74, 134. 
interpretation confirmed, 25, 30. 
interpretation difficulties, 26, 220, 232. 
interpretation direct, active, 92. 
interpretation, essence of, 25, 233. 
interpretation is art, 93. 
interpretation is only conclusion, 23, 

195. *36. 

interpretation, justification, 193, 204. 
interpretation, limitations of, 232, 233. 
interpretation of dream-anxiety, i2t, 
122. ‘ 

interpretation of dreamer, 79, 80, 83. 
interpretation of free association, 103, 
109, 169. 

interpretation of organ-sensation 
dreams, 219, 223, 224. 
Interpretation of sexual-motifs in 
dreams, 137. 

interpretation only utilisation, 236. 
interpretation, range of symbolic, 193. 
intestines and affect energy in dream- 
ing, 175 - 

intrapsychic processes, 63. 
introspection, 139. 
intuition, xi, 125, 207, 219. 
irregularity of phenomena, 53. 
isomerism, 64. 

James, W., 1 16. 

James-Lange, 1 75. 

Jingoish, chauvinistic, 85, 86. 

Jones, E., 77, 78, 84. 
judgment in dreams, 132. 

Jung, C. G., 53, 61, 108, 129, 133, 146, 
«47. 152. 181, 184, 185, 241, 242. 
jumble in dreams, 128. 

Kimmins, C. IV., 140, 143, 150, 214. 
kiiuesthetic dreams, 214. 

Korsakoff and symbolising process, 1 36. 
Kratter, 192. 

Latent dream-elements, i, 84. 
latent dream-thought, 99. 
lay analysts, 237. 
leading motif in associating, 108. 
Leonhard, K., 224. 
levels, infantile, 134, 213. 
levels of dreaming, 17, 29, 230. 
levels of sleep, 17, 29, 67. 
libidinous tension and dreams, 139, 
222 . 

libido dream-stimulus, 1 16. 
libido interest in work, 142. 
libido, source of life events, 139. 
life path, symbol of, 79. 
life problems and dreaming, 1 72. 
lightning as archetype, 184. 
logic of dreams, 125, 126, 127. 
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London, 4. 

love is reaction, 146. 

MoDougall, W., 57. 
mana, 118, 184. 
manifest latent dream, gg. 
manifest dream, l, ig, g7, 134, 135, 
131,141. 

manifest dream is first association 
element, 105, 141. 
manifest dteam, sigruiicance of, ig6. 
masochism, igo, 303. 
masturbation and s^ism, 137. 
masturbation, dream-symbol of, 316. 
Mauty, 33, 156. 

, meal and anxiety, 133, 133. 
meaning in dreams, 1(14), 53. 
meaning, literal, 36. 
meaning, symbolic, 36. 
meaning, variable, gg. 
melancholia, 330, 331. 
memories, selection of, 165. 
memory, earliest, I(io). 
memory of dreams, 1(3). 
metabolism, physical and psychical, 65. 
mimicry, 57. 
mind and dream, 183. 
mind and dreaming, 177. 
money, symbolism of, 74. 
mother as protection, aoo. 
mother-complex, 107. 
mother fixation, 127, 223. 
mother in dreams, 88, gi, 33, 34, I2g. 
mother, unfaithful, igg, 229, 242. 
motherliness, 129. 
motor experience, 58. 
motor images, 57. 
mouse hole as symbol, 92. 
moving forces, 58. 

multiplicity of events in dreams, 127. 
murder and anxiety in dreams, 122. 

Narcissistic cathexis, 55. 
natural acceptance of dream, 124, 127. 
necrophilia, 123. 
negaUve picture of neurosis, 207. 
neurohormonal regulation, 146. 
neurosis, organ choice of, 134, 21 1. 
neurosis, organic nucleus of, 21 1, 212. 
neurotic characters, 244. 
neurotics and psychology, 337, 238. 
new formations in dreams, 8q, 07. 
JVtmU, M., 3. 

Mietvdie, vii. 

non-formulated thought, 10. 
non-logical elements, 2i. 
nonsense in dreams, 1 24, 125. 
nude dreams, 215. 

Ol^ect category of dreams, 67, 74. 
object idea, see concrete idea, 11, 13, 

63- 
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oijectification by dreams, 45. 
objectification m feelings by savage, 
181, 182. 

objective thinldng, 64. 
objects in dreams, 67, g8. 
obsessional neurosis, 67, 106, 205, 306, 
3 1 1 (see also Gases). 
(Edipus-complex, 13, go, 153. 
optic impressions, 57. 
oral material in dreams, 152. 
oral tendencies and illness, 153. 
organ anxiety and psychic material, 
131, 122. 

organ choice of neurosis, 1 24, 2 1 1 . 
organ libido, igs, 1 17. 
organ, overstimulated a source of com- 
plexes, 124. 

organ, psychic content of organs and 
functions, 123. • 

organ sensation dreams, 59,61, g8, 218, 
224, 225, 226, 
organ-stimulus, 31, 32, rgo. 
organ-stimulus and psyche, 33. 
organic affectivity, 1 18. 
organic and self-perception, 135.* 
organic events in dreams, 337, 228. 
Organic source of complexes, 133, 124. 
orgasm and tension or expectation, 
120 . 

orientation in external world, 35. 
orientation in p^cbotherapy, 65, 66. 
orifices of body in dreams, 76. 
over-determination of dream-element, 
68, 186. 

ovulum, fertilised, 139. 

Pain, I(ii), (12), (13). 
painful, as symbol, 218. 
painful dreams, 132. 
painful memories, igg. 
papaveiin and insomnia, 180. 
paranoid, 87, 159, 165, 240. 
paranoid attitude in dreams, 240. 
paranoid constitudon, 167. 
parapathy, 76. 
parapraxia (error), 65. 
parent-complex, 82. 
parents and impotency, 80, 221, 222. 
parts of body as symbols, 76. 
paternity, idea of, 27. 
pathogenic factors, layers of, 205. 
pathoplastic factors, 205. 
patient and therainst, 238, 243. 
patients, 244. 

peroration, different modes of in 
dreams, 40, 48. 

perception of organic disturbances in 
dreams, 43, 44, 1 18. 
perception of organic stimuli, 33, 34, 
156. 

personal problems in dreams^ 60. 
personality in dreams, 59, 62. 
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personality types and profmonal 
dreams, 14^. 

personiiying of inner processes, 46, 62, 
181. 

philosophical differences and psycho- 
analysis, 147. 
philosophical nunds, 159. 
philosophically natured dreamer, 81, 
84. 

philosophy of unconscious, 50. 
phylogenetic regression, 132. 
physiognomic, 57. 

pictorial, figurative representation, 43, 

6a. 

pictures, reappearance in experimental 
dreams, 142. 

play, swimming in dreams, 140. 
pleasant dreams, 171. 
pleasur^nd melancholia, 230. 
pleasure, to live for, 166. 

Pointarfs books on religion and 
science, 187. 

poison in dreams, 46, 122. 
polemic against Freud, 144. 
pollution and dreams, 67, 120, 141, 

»44.*75v 

polyphonous thinkmg, 127, 128. 
pomegranate as archetype, 184. 
position of body and dream, 2 1 7. 
pmsible dream-elemrnts, 28, 29 (see 
Logic of Dreams). 

postencephalitis and psychotherapy, 
«9J- 

Potzl, O., 142. 

present and past in life, igS. 
preservation of self and race, 53. 
.primary content of symbols, 92. 
primitive language, 132, 133. 
primitive sources and dreaming, 183. 
problems, symbol of, 79, 187, iW. 
profession, choice of, 142, 143. 
professional dream-motifs, 140, 141, 
142. 

profiasional dream-motifs and personal 
jtype. > 43- 

proof for Frn«/’s symbols, 135, 136. 
proof for Freud’s theory, 144, 130, 172. 
prooffor functional interpretation, 160. 
protection from sexuality, 137. 
pruritus ani, 194. 
psyche and nervous system, 1 70. 
psychiatric and neurologic proficiency, 
831. 

psychiatry, 21. 

psychic content of physical events, 130. 
psychic material recognisable in 
dreams, 188. 
psychic ^rception, 79. 
psychoanective content of dreams, 151, 
227. 

psycho^t^ctive dream-souices, 1 18. 
ps^hoanalysis, devdopment of, 147. 


psychoanalysis, influence on thtfapista, 
237 - 

psychoanalysis, mode of, 77, 134. 
psychoanalytic psychia^, 57. 
psychobiological necessibes, 95, 147. 
psychobiologically easy, 95. 
psychologicm interpretation of dream 
justified, 223, 224. 
psychology, 21. 
psychopaths, 137, 237, 244. 
psychosomatic unity, 223, 2^4, 237. 
psychotherapist and his patients, 238. 
psychotherapist as personality, 243. 
psychotherapist, frM-lance, 77, 239. 
psychotherapist, individual character 
traits of, 237, 238. 
punishment dreams, 132, 143. 
pupils, dreams about, 142. 

Quality category in dreams, 67. 
quarrel in dreams, 9, 93. 
questioning the subranscious, 161. 

Rank, O., 184. 

rationalisation of affects, 1 99. 
reaction dreams, 111(32), 98. 

reactive formation, 93. 

Read, H,, xiii. 
realistic thinking, 187. 
reality, child and, 181. 
reality, outer, 56, 65. 
recollection, artifici^ stimulation, 6, 7. 
recollection of dream absent, 171. 
recollection of dream difficulties, 16. 
recollection of dream during analysis, 3. 
recollection of dreams, 3, 14, 15. 
recollection of past in dream, 20i. 
recollection of past in dream-purpose, 
198, 199, 200, 201. 

recreation in sleep and dreaming, 171, 
178 

record of intercourses and masturba- 
tions, 1 41. 

reference, ideas of, 1 59. 
regression, 29, 126, 132. 
regression and connection, 200. 
regularity of nature, 34. 
regulative mechanism, dreaming as, 
146, 173. 

relief, by dream, 75, 95. 
religious needs, disguise of, 244. 
remembered and not remembered 
dream-parts, 2^3, 236. 
representation, scenic and pictorial, 34. 
repressed content of thought in dreams, 
81. 

repressed tendencies, 143. 
repression, 47, 63, 64, 76, 131, 172. 
reproach in dreams, 71, 72, 164. 
reproduction of memories indicative 
of present, 165. 
resistance, 15, 17, 25, 84. 
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resistance dreams, 146. 
resistance in treatment, 8g, igi, iga. 
resistance patients, 340. 
response of psyche, total, 337. 
response in dreams, 161. 
restoration in sleep, 171. 
revenge and ambition in dreams, 151. 
Robert, 177. 

rules ofiaterpretations, 74, 76, 336, 343. 

Sachoorstellung, ii. 
sadist and profession, 143. 

'sadistic teniencies, ig7. 
de Sanctis, 17, 3g, iii, 114, 116, lag, 
156,317. 

satisfaction by dreams, 144, 145. 
scatologic complex, 133. 
scenic representation, 34. 
schools, various psychological, i, 337, 
939- 

Schemer, 35, 41, 176. 

Sckilder, P., 57, 137, 330. 

Sckrotter, K., 136. 

Schultz, I. H., 155. 

scientists and mimical psychology, 345. 
screen image, memory, 18, 104, tig. 
self-experiencing in dreams, 59, 185, 
934- 

self-observation, 159. 
self-pacification in dreams, ^5, 97. 
self-perception, conscious, subconscious, 
39. 40- 

self-perception, misinterpreted, 39. 
self-perception, understanding, igg, 

934- 

self-preservuig instinct, 150. 
senses, stimulation of, 58. 
sensing own symbolism, 79. 
sentiments, negative, 66. 
sentiments, subconscious, i ig. 
sexual memories, 137. 
sexual organisation, 1 38. 
sexual motifs as symbols of other 
attitudes, 137. 
sexual symbols, 93. 
sexuality, 55, 137. 
sexuality, infantile, 143. 
sexuality, protection from, 1 37, 
significance, change of in dreams, 33, 
IV(i). 

SUberer, H., 3, 35, 1(8), (9), 59, 78, 159, 
187, 317. 

simplification of dream-content, 36. 

Sherrington, C. S., 1 16. 

shock, prevention, 65. 

skin, source of affect, 1 76. 

slave of work, 141. 

sleep, 39, Gh. X. 

sle^, complex freed during, 134. 

sle^, depdi of, 1 15. 

sleep disturbances, 170, 174, 179. 

sleep, dreamless, 16, 17. 


sleep, dreams of deep, 17. 
sleep, guardian of, 17, 143. 
sleep, last minutes of, 178. 
sleep, sound, 16, 17. 
sleep, undisturbed, 43. 
sleeping drugs, 175, 179. 
sleeping ego, 35, 39. 

Slovak, Slovakia, xi, 37. 
social considerations in dreams, 144, 
156. 

social faculty, lacking, 138. 

soma and psyche, 116. 

somatic events, 135. 

somato-psyche, 155. 

somnabul hypnosis, 156. 

soul, symbol of, 74. 

sources of dream, 85, 1 18. 

spacial character of dreams, 53, 197. 

spasm, vascular and dreaming, 41 . 

speculation and hypothesis, xii, 30. 

speculative minds, 1 60. 

speech, imter, 1 1 . 

speeches in dreams, 33, 33. 

Sperber,H., 133. 

sphincter, control in sleep, 33, 156. 
splitting up of ego, 52. 

Stekel, W., 33, 36, 53, 76, \o8, 1 15, 1 16, 
119, 125, 128, 147, 158, 160, 173, 
177, 197, 21 1, 319, 237, 339, 341, 
343. 

Stekel as teacher, 147. 

intuition, 125. 
stepmother in dreams, 151. 
stereotyped dream-motifs, 92, 93, 203, 
206, 207. 
stimuli, 40. 

stimuli, enteral, auditory, tactile, 36. 
stimuli, organic, 31. 
stimuli, recognisable in dreams, 41 . 
stomach, 129. 

strange persons in dreams, 60. 
strangeness as symptom, 190. 
strangeness of dreams, {(11), 20. 
structure of personality and dream, 95. 
struggle of thoughts, 138. 
subconscious, mechanistic conception 
of, 49. 

subconscious, nature of, 49. 
subconscious, not asleep, 35. 
subconscious sentiment, 1 19. 
subconscious, unconscious, xv, 47, 76, 
77- 

subjective level, interpretation on, 61. 
subjective preference in dream-sub- 
stitution, 98. 

subjective scotomisation in interpreta- 
tion, 4. 

subjective selection by analyst, 237. 
sublimation, 47. 

substitute formation in dreams, 30, 34, 
76, 78. 

substitution by dream, 25, 62, 63. 
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substitution, direct, 70. I Ambd — eoiUd: 


substitution, extensive, 94. 

substitution, mode of in dreams, 51. 

super-ego, 13a. 

superposition of levels in dreams, 127. 

Sieoboda, H., 136. 

gmbol : 

aeroplane as, 38, 9a, ai9. 
amateur as, 100. 
arms linked as, i€8. 
baby as, 93. 
bag as, las, 136. 
blue as, la, 89, 90, 91. 

' boat as, 79. 
book-keeping as, 141. 
bottle as, 136. 
cemetery as, 87. 
chair as, 105. 
chil4fen as, 8a, 84. 
cigarettes as, 137. 
clouds as, 79. 
coat as, 98, 125. 
costs as, 75. 
crippled foot as, 70. 
darkness as, 79. 
dishes as, 168. 
dogs as, 7. 
eating as, 168. 
economy as, 90. 
father as, a6, 37. 
flying as, 38, 9a, ai3. 
foot as, aa6. 
friend as, 47. 
frozen as, aai, aaa. 
grazed by car as, 80. 
grey beard as, 89, 90. 
hat small and old as, ia6. 
heart as, 91. 
instrument as, 135, 197. 
job as, 140, 141. 
ke^ as, 136. 
knife as, 136. 
lack of vitaliti' as, 69. 
limping as, 69. 
listlessness as, 70. 
money as, 141. 
moon rising as, au6. 
mouse as, 9a, ^04. 
old gentleman as, 87. 
old woman as, 242. 
orchestra as, 79. 
orifices of body as, 76. 
overcoat as, 125. 
pastries as, 107. 
path as, 126, 
pianist as, 235. 
poor dressing as, 89. 
pupils as, 142. 
quarrel as, 9. 
reaching out as, 68. 
right angle as, 219, 22q, 
rowing* as, 206. 


run mto as, 92. 
school as, i^. 
sexual motifs as, 137. 
sheath as, 136. 
sister as, 166. 
skirt as, 92. 
soiled linen as, 1 40. 
soldier as, 4. 
spies as, 81 , 82. 
sputum as, 73. 

stabbing movement as, 67, 68. 
staircase as, 136, 216. « 

stick as, 106, 213. 
stomach as, 226, 227. 
stormy sea as, 79. 
swing as, 60. 
telescope as, 68. 
tliiimcss as, 70. 
tower as, 51. 
tube as, 67. 
tyrant as, 85, 86. 
umbrella as, 91. 
underclothes as, 71, 72. 
undressing as, 162. 
wall as, 83. 
washing as, 140. 
weapon as, 135, 213. 
worm in banana as, 224. 
symbol, 30, 45, 62, 63, 92. 
symbol, choice of, 82. 
symbol, extended content of, 135. 
symbol formation, level of, 29, 41. 
symbol, individual, 92, 93, 133, 204 
(see Stereotype Motib). 
symbol of difficulties, 29, 126. 
symbol, universal, 1 33. 
symbolic and functional mode of 
thinking, 84. 

symbolic content of associations, 103. 
symbolic disguise, 24, 25, Ch. II. 
symbolic expression, system of, 20, 40. 
symbolic interpretation of associations, 
103. 

symbolic method, 30. 
symbolic representation, 76, 78. 
symbolic representation and repression, 
« 35 - 

symbolic substitution, 75, 204. 
symbolic transformation, 49, 50, 51 , 81 , 
> 31 - 

symbolising depth-process, 29. 
symbolising, disguising extent, g8. 
symbolism, 76, 91 . 

symbolism siid transformation process, 
76. 

symbolism chiefly sexual, 133. 
symbolism in art and language, 62. ' 
symbolism is archaic mechanism, 183. 
symbolism, sensing, guessing of own 
symbolism, 79. 
symbols, 79, 91, 132, 133. 
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symbols confirmed 'VI (3). 
symbok, constant, 30, 77, 204, 205. 
symbds, family, 134.. 
symbols, far>fetdM, 74, gi . 
s^mibols, logical, 91. 
symbols, sexual, 92, 133, i 34 j 135- 
symptom and complex in dreams, 187. 
synchronism between representation in 
drelln and represented process, 
3 >- 

system of conscious thought, 28. 
system of symbolic expression, 29, 40. 

Thinking, symbolic mode of, 84. 
thought elements, formed and un- 
formed, 128, 129. 
thought, feeling of, ii. 
tiredness, neurotic, 215. 
toilet dreams, 210, 2ii. 
tooth dreams, 216. 
transference, 90, 108, 158, 159, 168. 
transference ^cct, 88. 
transference, counter-, 96, 207. 
transference, dangers of^ g6. 
trinsference dreams, 113, 114. 
tran-sference factor and cure, 50, 239. 
transformation and displacement as 
cure, 4^. 

transformation, differences of, 73, 95. 
transformation, extent of in dreams, 

Ch. in. 

transformation of affect, difiicult, 1 ig. 
transformation of elements, 47, 

156. 

transformation of organic stimuli into 
dreams, 35, 36. 

transformation of perceptions in 
dreams, 45, 46. 

transformation, reasons for various, 95. 
transposition in dreams, 25. 
traumatogen dreams, 132. 
tremor, extrapyramidal, 191. 
types in associating, 108, 
types of dreamers, 21, 22, 108, 143, 146, 
218, 231, 240. 
types of patient, 240, 241. 

Ulcer and hypothalamus, 1 53. 
ulcer and psychogeny, 1 53, 


ultravisible and dreams, 236. 
un-real quality of dreams, 22, 29. 
unconscious, xv, 12, 49, 47, 50. 
unconscious, racial, inherit^, infantile, 

30- 

unconscious, restoration of, 16. 
unity in dreams, 52. 
unity, mental, tendency towards, 129, 
130. 

imity of organism, 129. 
universe, unity in, 54. 
unthinkable, 7, 14, 81. 
upwards displacement, 63, 91. 
urinary urge and dreams, 31, 154, 218. 
urinary urge during dreaming, 36. 
urination dreams, 175. 
urination urge, suggested, 156. 

Vegetative stimuli of dreams, 1 16. 
verbal idea, 11, 12, 13. 
verbalisation of aJffect elements, 1 14 
(see Conceptualisation), 
vertigo, 213. 

visu^ element in eating, 144, 145, 151. 
visual images in dreams, 51 . * 

vitality, lack of as symbol, fig. 

Void, M., 217. 

voyeur and profession, 143. 

Waking thinking, xv, 19, 28, 65. 
walking out, as symlwl, 166. 
warning dreams, 3. 
wash neurosis, 211,212. 

IVilson, 152. 

wish and compensation in dreams, 
VI (8), (9), (10). 

wish dreaming, differences m, 148. 
wish for agreeable, 147. 
wish-fulfilment, 5, 44, 131, 132, 144, 
171. 

svish, recognisable in dreams, 148. 

wish, repressed, 145. 

wishes of the subconsciaus, 131, 145. 

words are compromise formations^ 128. 

work, disliked, 142, 143. 

world, external, 65. 

world of dreams, 65, 1 1 1. 

world of logic, 1 24. 

WortvoTstellung, 11 . 
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Cases 


Agoraphobia, 82, 107, 194, 200, 229, 
242 (see Agoraphobia in Dreams). 

Anxiety states, 107, 141, 151, 163, 168, 
»9S. 197- 

Asthma, 196. 

Cardiac asthma, 46. 

Character neuroses, 9, 38, 1 38, 1 93, 240. 

Compulsion, 20, 211, 212. 

Conflict neuroses with neurasthenic 
symptoms (irritability, insomnia 
and slight depressions) : 6, 28, 32, 
41, 51, 60, 67, 69, 71, 74, 93, 96, 
102, loq, 125, J26, 187, 198, 209, 
214, 2 1 8, 226, 235. 

Conversion pains, 41 . 

Depression, 164, 235. 


Ereutophobia, 192. 

Frigiditas sexualis, 210. 

Heart neurosis, 45, 88, 162, i''. '>9. 

Hypochondriac delusions, 123. 
Hysteric fits, 210. 

Impotency, 20, 67, 69, 75, 8o,'i23, 141, 
190, 221, 224. 

Indigestion, 107, 122, 123, 224. 
Inferiority feeling, 80, too. 

Obsessional symptoms, 6, '.3, 80, 105, 
106, 2 o 6, 212. 

Paranoid ideas, 165. 

Phobias, in general, 240. 

Strangeness, feeling of, igo. 

Training ana^-sis, 85, 87, 2og, 217, 218. 
! Tremor, 191. 




